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PREFACE. 


HAT preſumption which may be 
laid to the author's charge, on 
his undertaking the continuation of a 
work ſo highly and deſervedly eſteemed 
as *Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Great Bri- 
tain,” would be in great meaſure done 
away, were he to bring forward the 
names of thoſe friends by whoſe en- 
couragement he was led to engage in 
the arduous taſk. 

In the enſuing volume, each track. 
of the reſpectable hiſtorian above- 
mentioned has been followed with 

A 2 meaſured 


iv PREFACRE. 

meaſured ſteps. The titles of his 
books, ſections, and chapters, and even 
moſt of his marginal references, have 
been copied with preciſion. One page 
in the Section of Commerce, dedicated 
to inventions and improvements, is 
the only addition which the continu- 
ator has preſumed to make; except, 
indeed, that of a copious index, a ne- 
ceſſary appendage to hiſtory, although 
often neglected by the hiſtorian as too 
mechanical a taſk. | 
During the courſe of his work the 
author has owned his obligations to 
thoſe printed works of his cotempe- 
raries from which he has received aſ- 
ſiſtance. There only remain to be paid 
returns of gratitude for particular fa- 
vours. Among theſe are the many 
lights thrown on the commerce and 
manners of Scotland: For theſe he is 
indebted to the benevolent communi- 
cations 


aww oa + + — 
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cations of Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Geddes, 


Dr. Gillies, and Mr. Chalmers, who either 


lent or recommended to his peruſal trea- 
tiſes (and particularly the Collection of 
Scottiſh Acts of Parliament, the moſt 
compendious and beſt-expreſſed of codes) 
which in great meaſure ſupplied that 
vacancy which had been left by the 
hiſtorians of the North ; who, eager to 
recount the proweſs of their country - 
men in the held, and their progreſs in 
reformation and church-ditcipline, have 
neglected, as beneath their notice, to 
paint the ſtate of the arts, of trade, of 
manufactures, and the increaſing civili- 
zation of domeitic life ; which form the 
moſt interetting features of modern hi- 
ſtory. 

His ſincere and grateful acknowledge- 
ments are likewiſe due to Mr. Steevens 
and Mr. Seward for their judicious ad- 
vice, and for the {carce books with 


which 


vi PREFACE. 
which hey have kindly aſſiſted him; 


to M. Ayſcough, who has with the 


ul uoſt readineſs permitted him to profit 
by the extenſive library at the Muſeum; 
to Mr. Pye, for his valuable aid in the 
poetical department; and to him and 
Mr. Wrangham for their counſel and 


aſſiſtance _— the en of the 


hiſtory. 

Each book, before its publication, has 
been ſubmitted to the peruſal of perſons 
on whoſe judgment the author has a 
ſteady reliance ; a precaution which has 
in. great meaſure lefſened that anxiety 
which he muſt have felt had his work 
encountered the keen eye of public cri- 
ticiſm ſupported only by his Own - 
and fallible 108 gment. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAP. I. PART I. 


THE CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FROM THE DEATH OF HENRY VIII. A. D. 1547, TO THE 
FLIGHT OF MARY STUART INTO ENGLAND, A. D. 156g. 


SECTION 1, 


OTHING could exceed the expectations 
which were formed of the new king, al- 


A. D. 1547» 
— 


Acceſſion 


though unfortunately he had but lately attained to ®f Hd. 


ward VI. 


his ninth year. By the will of Henry, ſixteen guar- 


dians and twelve counſellors had been appointed to 


regulate his proceedings, and the majority were 


empowered *© to govern the kingdom as they 


thought fit.” But theſe in general having been 
more uſed to-obey than to rule, and being moſt of 
them well inclined to the Reformation, willingly 
ſurrendered their authority to the Lord Hertford, 
the maternal uncle of Edward: a well-meaning 


man and a ſteady Proteſtant, but totally devoid of 
Vor. II. Part I. 1 * 
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A b. 1547. that firmneſs of character which the delicacy of the 


Hertford 
made 

Duke of 
Somerſet 


and Pro- 
tector. 


Invaſion 
of Scot- 
land. 


preſent conjuncture demanded in a ruler. Peers 
were then created, in conſequence of the late 
king's intention; to prove which * a regular en- 
quiry was made, and witneſſes examined: among 
theſe Hertford became Duke of Somerſet, and ſoon 
after obtained from his royal nephew a patent, ap- 
pointing him Protector of the realm, with greatly 
extended powers. Wriotheſly and Liſle became 
Earls of Southampton and of Warwick ; and Sey- 
mour, Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, took titles 
from their names. 

Somerſet was cloſely attached to the Reforma- 
tion, and its bittereſt oppoſers ſoon felt the weight 
of his reſentment. The Chancellor Wriotheſly, 
accuſed of having illegally put the great ſeal in 
cammiſſion, loſt his office; and Gardiner, who had 
diſtinguiſhed his zeal for even the minutiz of Po- 
pery, was committed to the Fleet, 

Eager to purſue the late king's darling ſcheme, 
an union of the iſland-realms by marriage, the 
Protector marched (as ſoon as the affairs of Eng- 
land were brought into order) with 18,000 men, 
into the heart of Scotland, As he really meant 
well, he committed no ravages on his journey, and 
by his manifeſtos he explained his intentions to be 
amicable to both kingdoms, Unhappily the Scots, 


— mn 
* Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 6, 7. 
DL | ; having 
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having muſtered an army of double his force “, CD. 1547; 
looked on his moderation as the effect of fear 7, 
and forced him to a battle at Muſſelburgh or Battle of 
Pinkie, where they were defeated with uncom- — 4 
mon ſlaughter: yet they had fought gallantly, but 
were overmatched by the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
Engliſh, and by the active valour of Dudley Earl 
of Warwick ; who, before the fight, had offered 
himſelf to anſwer a defiance ſent by the Lord 
Huntley to Somerſet, and had promiſed the herald 
a large reward, if he could bring the combat to 
bear. 

'The ſlaughter of the routed army was dreadful. 
10,000 are ſaid to have fallen EI]; but among 
theſe were ſeveral hundreds of fanatic monks, who 
by their bigotry had prevented an agreement be- 
tween the ſiſter- nations. The Engliſh ſhewed them 
no quarter, and none ever fell leſs pitied. 


NOTES. 
{1] More than zo, ooo jackes and ſwords were taken as 
the ſpoils of the field. [PATTEN, &c. 


In this fight Edward, a ſon of Somerſet by his firſt wife 
(the daughter of William Fillol), who had been long in diſ- 
grace with his father, diſtinguiſhed his valour ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that he was taken into favor, and an eſtate ſettled on him and 
his heirs, who, towards the end of the 17th century, ſucceeded 
to the ducal title, by failure of the younger branch. 

The reaſon of Somerſet's diſlike to his eldeſt offspring 
(which has been little known, but was not unreaſonable) may 
be found in the Herald's office. 

* King Ed w. Journal, p. 5. + FHolingſhed, p. 985. 

B 2 Intelli- 


o 
— — 


4 


A. D. 1547. 
— 
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Intelligence which the Protector had received 
of the machinations forming againſt him by the 
admiral [2], his brother, prevented his purſuing 
the advantage he had gained in the north. He 
contented himſelf with receiving the homage of the 
ſouthern part of Scotland, and leaving garriſons in 
places of ſtrength * He had a good excuſe for 
quitting the army, as the regent. of Scotland had 
deſired an armiſtice, that he might ſend commiſ- 
ſioners in order to treat of peace. But this was 
only a feint for the purpoſe of gaining time, and 
no ſuch commiſſioners ever appeared. 

On his return to the ſouth, after gratifying his 
vanity by obtaining from the king a patent of pre- 


NOTES. 
[2] The accompliſhments joined to the turbulent ambition 
of the Lord Seymour of Sudley, brother to the Protector, 
made him no contemptible enemy. He had even preſumed 


to aim at the heart and hand of the Princeſs Elizabeth. 


Diſappointed there, he wooed and won the Dowager Queen, 
Catharine Parr, who wedded him ſo haſtily after the death 
of Henry, that, had ſhe been pregnant ſoon after her nuptials, 
the father of the child might have been doubted. So fortu- 
nate, indeed, was this enterpriſing nobleman in his deſigns 


on the fair ſex, that, in that credulous age, his ſucceſs was 


univerſally aſcribed to philtres and ſpells. 
n It has been ſaid that a diſpute concerning precedency, be- 
tween the wives of Somerſet and the admiral, firſt kindled 
that fire which deſtroyed the Seymours. But there is no good 
foundation for this tale. The artful Earl of Warwick, pro, 
bably, blew up the coals, [His r. or REFORMATION. 

* Holingſhed, p. 992. 


cedence 


a 
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cedence as to rank, the prudent duke influenced 4. P. 2547 
the Parliament to repeal the moſt obnoxious and hor 
tyrannic ſtatutes of Henry VIII; particularly that Tyrannic 
which gave to the king's proclamation the force — Bog 
of a law*. An amneſty too was publiſhed ; but 
Norfolk and three more were excepted. 

It was about this time that the demiſe of Fran- Affairs on 
cis I. of France [3] (which brought the bigot nungen. 
houſe of Guiſe into power), and the total ſubver- 


ſion of the Proteſtants in Germany, by the power 


of the Emperor Charles V. and the treachery of ü 
Maurice of Saxony to his relation the elector, had 
deprived England of her ſureſt friends, and had 
rendered the tenure of her poſſeſſions on the con- 

tinent exceedingly precarious. 


NOTES. 


[3] Francis I. was elegant, both in perſon and mind; . a 
he was generous and perſonally brave; this he evinced at 


the battle of Pavia, where he ſlew in ſingle combat the heir of 


Scanderbeg's houſe, He loved and patronized the arts. 
There was a real friendſhip, as well as ſome ſimilitude of 
character, between him and Henry VIII. of England; and 
the death of the latter is ſaid to have haſtened that of Francis. 
He had however languiſhed many years, in conſequence of a 
diſorder (for which no certain cure was then known) which 
had been communicated to him by conjugal vengeance. 
Fontainebleau, St. Germain, and Madrid in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, are ſtill monuments of his taſte in architecture. 
| [De Tuo, DANIEL, &c. 


* 1 Edw. VI. cap. 2. f 
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A.D. 1548. Many regulations concerning religion, all favor- 
Progreſs able to reformation, were made in 1548“. Shewy 
Ce He: proceſſions were aboliſhed, the marriage of prieſts 
tion. permitted, the uſe of images interdicted, and a 
new ſervice ordered to be received in every 
church. The Protector was naturally mild ; and, 
as he followed the advice of Cranmer, no harſh 
meaſures were adopted, even with recuſants, It 


was at this period that the good archbiſhop, the 


bulwark of Proteſtantiſm, was ſeen at the head of 


the Roman Catholic prelates and peers, ſtriving 
againſt a bill which gave collegiate and chauntry 
lands, to a vaſt amount, into the power of the 
Protector. He knew that they would all be fwal- 


lowed by rapacious courtiers, and wiſhed them to 


remain as they were until better times ſhould come; 
but his 1 integrity could not ſtruggle ern with 
avarice and rapine f. 
In Scotland all went ill. The Engliſn pro- 
poſal of a ten year's truce, and that the young 
queen ſhould be left to her own choice at the end 
of that term, was rejected, chiefly by eccleſiaſtical 


(amounting to 6000 men, with many good officers 
and a fine train of artillery, enough to perpetuate, 
not to end, the calamities of the north), were ſent 
by the new king, Henry II; the Engliſh were 


* Rym. Fad. tom. xv. p. 149. Strype, vol. ii. p. 55. 
+ Journals of Parliament. 1 Buchanan, lib. xv. 
OY wearied 


influence. A corps of French, under Deſle 4 


r 
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wearied out of the places they poſſeſſed in the K. D. 1548. 
heart of Scotland; and, finally, Mary, then fix Mary of 
years of age, was conveyed by the enterpriſing > + pho 
Villegagnon (who with four galleys had found a France. 
paſſage round the Orkneys to the port of Dunbar- 
ton), in ſpite of the Engliſh fleet which guarded 
the ſeas, to France ; much againſt the will of the 
moſt diſcerning among the Scottiſh nobility, who 
foreſaw thenceforward perpetual dependence on 
France and war with England. The dukedom of 
Chatelherault and a penſion to the regent Arran, 
and plenty of French gold ſcattered among the 
popular leaders, had brought about this imprudent 
meaſure, 

Towards the end of 1548, the turbulent Lord 
Seymour, having loſt his royal ſpouſe Catha- 
rine [4], formed anew * deſigns on the Princeſs 


NOTES. 
[4] Catharine Parr was remarkably learned, and pub- 


liſhed, during her life, many works which did credit to her 


piety and abilities, The accompliſhments and arts of the 
admiral ſeduced her into an injudicious marriage, and ſhe 
paid dearly for that imprudence which alone diſgraced a life 
of virtue and diſcretion. She fell by poiſon, as is believed, 
given by her profligate huſband, who had once again formed 
criminal projects on the Engliſh throne. She lies buried in 
the chapel of Sudley Caſtle, Glouceſterſhire ; and her leaden 
coffin having been opened in 1782, her face, and even her 
eyes, appeared in a ſtate of uncommon preſervation. 

[ARCHAOLOGIA, VOL. ix. 

* Stowe, p- 596. Strype's Notes on Hayward, p. 301. 


5 Eliza- 


8 
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A.D. 154. Elizabeth [5]. He had had the addreſs to gain 


The Ad- 


miral at- 
tainted, 


the favour of the young king, who had actually 
requeſted, by a letter to the Protector, that the 
Lord Admural ſhould be appointed to be his go- 
vernor. | 5 361 

Gentle as the diſpoſition of Somerſet naturally 
was, he could not longer avoid reſenting the con- 
duct of an ambitious rival, who, at this period, 
madly refuſed every offer of reconciliation ; fixed 
to ruin his brother or himſelf. The Protector 
was, therefore, obliged to deprive him of his poſt 
as admiral, and to ſend him to the Tower. He 
even ſummoned a Parliament, and proceeded a- 
gainſt his brother by bill of -attainder *; a way 
more certain (as the members had not forgot to 


— 


NOTES. 


[5] Elizabeth had no averſion to Lord Seymour. It ap- 
pears that Queen Catharine had been made uneaſy by the 
romping freedoms which her huſband took with the princeſs, 
and even at times condeſcended to watch their motions. 
Very curious ſpecimens of Elizabeth's ſkittiſh coquetry may 
be found in Burghley's State-papers. Sometimes, knowing 
that this preſumptuous lover was coming in, ſhe ran out of 
hir bed to hir maydens and then went behynd the curteyn 
of hir bed.“ At Hanworth, in the garden, he wrated 


(romped, or wreſtled) with hir, and cut hir gowne in an 


hundred pieces (or places) beyng black clothes.“ Mr. Aſhley 
© did fere that the Lady Elizabeth did ber ſome affection to 
the admiral ; for ſometyme ſhe wolde bluſh if he were ſpoken 
of,” [Buzcntiy's Parens, BY Hates. 

*- Hiſt. of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 97, 98. 
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be ſupple) than the more open trial which Lord 4-D- — 


Seymour loudly demanded. The crafty Warwick, 


who meant the deſtruction of both the brothers, 


puſhed on the illegal meaſure. 

This wicked and artful ſtateſman, on whoſe deep 
machinations the fate of religion and government 
in England was ſoon brought to depend, merits 
particular notice. John Dudley, Lord Liſle and 
Earl of Warwick, was the moſt dangerous of men. 
He had been reſtored to thoſe eſtates which his 
father (the notorious inſtrument of Henry the 
Seventh's oppreſſion) had been deprived of de- 
ſervedly, but not legally. At the battle of Muſſel- 
burgh he diſtinguiſhed: his perſonal courage, and 
even determined the fortune of that important day. 
His talents were equally fitted for peace or war ; 
and he had been uniformly ſucceſsful wherever 
employed. But he was inſatiably avaricious, and 
his ambition knew no . bounds. To ſum up his 
character, he merited to be the ſon of Empſon's 
colleague, and the father of Leiceſter, the future 
favourite of Elizabeth. | 

The month of March, in 1549, ſaw the con- 
demnation of the Protector's ambitious brother. 
Some objections were brought againſt the method 
of his trial, in the lower houſe ; but a meſſage 
which the young king was perſuaded to ſend, 
{ſmoothed every difficulty, and Lord Seymour loſt 

| his 


1549- 
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A.D. 1545. his head on Tower-Hill [6]. This ſevere mea- 
Executed. ſure it is very difficult to reconcile with the ge- s 
neral irreſolution and placability of Somerſet's cha- 
rafter. It muſt be imputed to the inſtigations of | 
the artful Warwick, who dreaded the activity and | 
ſpirit of the admiral's character, it was too much 
like his own. | 
Refor- The taſte for perſecution now reached the Re- 
mers Per- formers, and two wretched Anabaptiſts “, the inof- 


ſecute. 
5 fenſive ſpawn of the Munſter fanatics, periſhed at 
the ſtake in Smithfield. Edward was with diffi- 


NOTES. 


[6] The following lines, written by Sir John Harrington 
under a portrait of the admiral, ſpeak more in his favor than 
any other document, and indeed ſeem to ſavor rather of blind 
amity than of diſcernment. 


Of perſon rare, ſtrong lymbes, and manly ſhape, 

By nature fram'd to ſerve on ſea or lande; 

In friendſhip firme, in good ſtate or ill hap, 

In peace, head-wiſe; in war, great ſkill, bold hande. 

On horſe or foote, in peril or in plaie, | 

None could exceed, though many did aſſaie. 

A ſubje& true to Kynge, a ſervante grate, 

Friend to God's truth, and foe to Rome's deceite. 

Sumptuous abroade, for honor of the lande, 

Temp'rate at home, yet kept great ſtate with ſtate, 

And noble houſe, that fed more mouthes with meate 6 

Than ſome advanc'd on higher ſteppes to ſtande. E 

Yet, againſt nature, reaſon, and juſt lawes, 

His blood was ſpilt, guiltleſs, without juſt cauſe. J. H. 
[HarrInGTON's NuGEz AnTiQUE, 

* Fox, vol. ii. p. 2. Burnet's Ref. vol. ii. p. 112. | 

Sinks culty 
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uaded by Archbiſhop Cranmer to ſign * 
culty perſi y Archbiſhop Cranmer to ſign & D 1549. 


their condemnation. 

This was a year of commotion throughout Eng- 
land. The poor complained with ſome reaſon of 
the riſe of rents, of new incloſures for paſture, and 
of the decreaſe of agriculture. The monaſteries 
which had ſupported the idle by ill- judged hoſpi- 
tality, now turned out numbers of indigent friars, 
who ſhared the work and the bread of the la- 
bourer. Calm reaſoning quieted moſt of theſe 


* * 3 
riſings. The men of Devon were more obſtinate. 


They began with complaints of increaſing paſtur- 
age, and they proceeded to a demand of their old 


religion. Humphrey Arundel, a veteran ſoldier, 


governor of St. Michael's Mount, led ten thou- Devon- 


ſand of them to the ſiege of Exeter [7], and that 


NOTES. > 
[7] The men of Exeter were forced to eat their horſes, 


and make ftrange ſhifts for bread. A gallant old citizen en- 


couraged them by declaring, © That he would eat one arm 
and fight with the other, ere he would agree to a ſurrender.” 

| [HaywarD. 
Mrs. Frances Duffield, a young unmarried gentlewoman, 
ſtruck the mayor over the face; on which he ordered the 


- alarum-bell to be rung out, and a broil, dangerous to the 


city, enſued, After the ſiege, the prieſt of St. Thomas was 
hanged from the tower of his church in chains, with his full 
attire, his bell, his beads, and his holy-water bucket. 

[HoLincs#egD. 


* Hayward, p. 295. 
| Lord 


: 4 Fre. rebels be- 
loyal city was “ but juſt relieved in time by the. — 
XcEter., 
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4. D. 1549. Lord Ruſſel, who ſoon reduced the rebels to ſub- 


miſſion. A revolt in Oxfordſhire was not quelled 


Revolt in without bloodſhed. But in Norfolk affairs wore 


Norfolk. 


a {till more. ſerious aſpect: a tanner named Kett, 
and Coniers a ſeditious prieſt, ſupported by an 
abſurd prophecy [8], under the ſhade of a tree, 
which they ſtyled the Oak of Reformation, gave 
out orders to 16,000 reſolute clowns, in warlike 
array, Parr, marquis of Northampton, after ſome 
ſucceſs againſt them, was put to the rout, and 
Lord Sheffield ſlain [o] by this hardy mob; but 


the active Earl of Warwick, at the head of 6000 
old troops (ſome of them foreigners), quaſhed this 


tremendous riſing, and the Oak of Reformation 
was hung round with the aſſociates in rebellion. 
Some blood ſpilt in quelling a Yorkſhire. commo- 
tion, was the laſt which this ſeries of tumults de- 
manded; and an amneſty, proclaimed by order of 


| m—— 


NOTES. 


[8] The following lines compoſed the prophecy which led 
theſe hapleſs ruſtics to rebellion : 
»The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hiek, with clubs, 
and clouted ſhoon, 
© Shall fill up Duffendale, with ſlaughtered bodies, ſoon.” 
[IB1D. 
[9] He fell into a ditch, and a butcher flew him with a 


club. . [DucpaLs. 


Mr. Walpole admits Lord Sheffield among his noble writers, 
on the credit of Anthony a Wood, who imputes to him a book 


of ſonnets, | | 2 


the 


* 2 a 3 
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the humane Somerſet, dropped the curtain on each 4. D. 1849 
— 
ſcene of ſlaughter [10]. 
From the epoch of theſe numerous rifings, we 
are to date the appointment of Lord Licutenants 
to each county in the kingdom “. | 
And now the Protector himſelf was doomed to The Pro- 
experience a cruel reverſe of fortune. The old 8 ſeat 
nobles hated him for his ſudden riſe, and ſtill Tower. 
more for his having endeavored to interfere on 


behalf of the oppreſſed poor. It was, indeed, en- 


tirely to hear their complaints, and to relieve their 


diſtreſſes, that he had held © a Court of Requeſts' 
in his own houſe. An illegal meaſure, which, 
when maliciouſly repreſented, ſpoke bitterly againſt 
him. Nor had it made him popular; his ill-judg- 
ed and greedy attempts to demoliſh churches and 
chapels for the embelliſhment of his palace, had 


NOTES. 


[10] There was much cruelty uſed after the rebellion was 
quelled, Sir Anthony Kingſton, the Provoſt-Marſhal, went 
to dine with Boyer, mayor of Bodmyn, walked out with him 
to view the gallows, aſked him if it were ſtrong enough! 
and, on his anſwering in the affirmative, hanged him upon 
it. At another place, the ſervant of a rebellious miller ap- 
pearing for his maſter, Sir Anthony made him be led to exe- 
cution, not heeding his proteſtation of the deception ; * For,“ 
ſaid the taunting judge, if it be as you ſay, can you do to 
your maſter a better ſervice than to hang for him ?? 

| [Campan's Remains, 


* Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 178, 
given 
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A.D. 1349 given univerſal diſguſt. At Weſtminſter [11] the 
people had defended their temples by dint of blows. 
The ambitious Warwick headed the malcontents ; 
and Somerſet, being accuſed of having propoſed 
to deliver Boulogne to the French and of other 
miſdemeanors, was ſent to the Tower, while War- 
wick, at the head of a new council, obtained from 
the young and unexperienced Edward leave to 
govern the kingdom “. 

1550. - The extreme irreſolution of Somerſet having 
Confeſſes led him to confeſs every article brought againſt 
— him, to be true; he was no longer an object of 
and is re- dread. His poſts indeed were taken from him; 
leaſed. but he was releaſed, was re- admitted to the coun- 


cil early in 15 50, and a ſevere fine laid upon him 


was annulled. 
Boulogne A peace, which included Scotland, was now 
3 ſettled with France. Boulogne was given up for 
a large ſum of money : and ſoon after a marriage 


between Edward VI. and Elizabeth of France was 


— 
NOTES. 


(1 1) In other places he was unhappily more ſucceſsful, 
particularly in the demolition of St. Mary's church, and of a 
fine chapel connected with St. Paul's. Weaver, Burner. 

Theſe, with the materials of the epiſcopal palaces belong- 
ing to Worceſter, Litchfield, and Llandaff, formed the ſacri- 
legious maſs called Somerſet Houſe ; which, toward the cloſe 
of the 18th century, gave way to the Royal Academy. 

King Edward's Journal, p. 9. 
+ Rym. Fœd. tom. xv. p. 214. 


Con- 
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concluded on *, but this unpopular project never & D. 1550. 
took effect. 

Even the hardened Warwick had felt ſhame at 
propoſing the ceſſion of Boulogne, a circumſtance 
which he had urged as treaſon againſt Somer- 
ſet. He feigned ſickneſs, and endeavored to avoid 
ſetting his name to the treaty. The peace was, 
however, abſolutely neceſſary; and the govern- 
ment was ſo weak, and the people ſo tumultuous 
in England, that no tax to carry on a war could 
with ſafety have been levied. The tribute paid 
for ſo many years by France to England, under 
various names and pretences, was abandoned by 
this treaty, at leaſt for a time. As the young 
king's zeal for the Reformation roſe nearly to 
bigotry, Warwick, to gain his favor, treated the 
Roman Catholic prelates with ſome degree of 
harſhneſs, ejecting even thoſe who were willing Roman 
to be ſilent on points' of controverſy. Gardiner, 5 95 
Day, Heathe, and Voyſcy, loſt their ſees, which cjefted. 
were inſtantly filled by active reformers. 

To pleaſe the people, Warwick now began a 
ſtrict enquiry concerning thoſe who had miſma- 
naged the royal revenues, and fined them with- 
out mercy, although many of the defaulters were 
his own partizans. The Lord Arundel, in parti - Great of- 
eular, was amerced 12, oool. Sir John Thynne 2 
6, oo0l. and four others 3, oool. each f. 


Hayward, p. 318. + Hitt. of Refor. vol. ii. p. 1 
c 
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| ut is generally believed, that few periods in 
| : England have produced more murthers.| 12], and 
other atrocious crimes, than that we now treat 
of. Warwick, conſcious of the trembling ground 


the powers of government, to give ſome pretence 
for his numerous foes to riſe and deſtroy his autho- 
rity and himſelf, 


NOTES. 


foreign officers, were, about this time, murthered near St. 
Sepulchre's church, by Carlo Gavaro, and three other 
Spaniards, Who were ſoon. after executed on a gallows in 
Smithfield ; Carlo having his right hand firſt ſtricken off, on 
the wheel of the cart which conveyed him. Holingſhed re- 
cords alſo a more complicated aſſaſſination, perpetrated at 
Feverſham, in Kent, on a gentleman named Arden. He had 
a handſome wife, who was unfortunately attached to an in- 
ferior, one Moſby ; by his perſuaſions, ſhe was ſeduced ta 
join in the plot againſt her ſpouſe. The deſign failed many 
times, by ſtrange and almoſt preternatural incidents. At 
length, by the help of two diſbanded ſoldiers, © Black Will, 
and George Shakebag,” it was completed. Such was the 
cool blood of the wife, that ſhe made an entertainment * for 
two Londoners,* and made hir daughter to plaie on the 
virginalls? to them, while the mangled corpſe of Arden was 
carrying out of her houſe. This wicked woman, and moſt 
of the criminals, were deſervedly put to death ; and one inno- 
| | cent man, Bradſhaw, having unknowingly delivered a note 
relative to the murther, was unhappily involved in their 
7 puniſhment. The tale, as delivered by Holingſhed at full 

length, is-ſo affecting and intereſting, that it has produced 

two * one of them by Lillo. 


$ The 


on which he ſtood, dreaded, by any exertion of 


[12] Sir Peter Gamboa, and Filicirga, two diſtinguiſhed | 


#3 
Ns 
* * 
ſickneſs. 
- 
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The Princeſs Mary, whoſe adherence to the &. P. 1581. 
old religion could not be ſhaken, having had her The brin- 
chaplains impriſoned, and her faith weakly affault- & Mary 
ed by a letter from the council, couched in diſguſt- K 
ing language, endeavored to eſcape to her kinſ- 
man the Emperor *. She was prevented; but the 
remonſtrances of Charles procured for her a more 
tender treatment, 

And now Warwick (newly created Duke of Warwick 
Northumberland, and poſſeſſed of the vaſt northern Pale - 
eſtates of the Piercy family) purſued, with zeal, Nor- 
his darling project, for excluding both the ſiſters — 885 
of Edward from the throne, and for introducing a 
ſon of his own, whom he meant to wed the Lady plan in 
Jane Gray, grand-daughter to Mary, Queen of 7 1 of 
France [13]. Humbled to the duſt as Somerſet G 8 
had been, he might ſtill be an obſtacle to * 
criminal plan. A ſpy (Sir Thomas Palmer) had 
been ſet on his actions and his words; he was 
charged with a deſign to ſlay Northumberland, 
to proclaim himſelf king t, and with other trea- 
ſonable intentions; and, with ſeveral of his moſt 
intimate friends, was ſent a ſecond time to the 
Tower. : 

NOTES, 


[13] She was the daughter of the Marquis of Dorſet, now 
created Duke of Suffolk, on the death of the two heirs of 
Brandon ;. both of theſe had been carried off by the Destin 


* Hayward, p. 315, + Ibid. p. 320. 
Vol. II. PaRT I. C Some 


A. D. 1581. 


. 
” 
* 
1 


Manufac- 
tures en- 
couraged. 


E 


1552. 
Somerſet 


executed, 


e 
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Some attention was paid, about this period, to 
the much- neglected commerce of England. An 
advantageous treaty was concluded with Sweden, 
and ſome alteration made in the privileges of the 
Steel-yard Company; by which natives were en- 


couraged to enter into the mercantile line, and 


to trade in Engliſh bottoms. Uſeful and inge- 


nious foreigners were ſucceſsfully invited to the 


ſhores of Britain, and the circumſtances of the day 
were ſingularly favorable to this humane and poli- 
tic ſyſtem; for the diſputes on the continent 
about religion, had driven from their homes ſe- 
veral ſmall colonies of manufacturers, who met at 
this period with protection and encouragement in 
England. A whole induſtrious congregation mi- 


ſought alſo the protection of Edward, | 

Early in 1552, the fate of Somerſet was deter- 
mined. Acquitted of treaſon, he was condemned 
by a cruel ſtatute f of Henry VII. which makes 
it felony to imagine the death of a privy-coun- 
ſellor. The people, who now knew his value, 
and the profligacy of his rival, wept loudly at his 
execution. The late Protector fell with ſingular 
calmneſs. His fortitude was ſeverely tried a few 


minutes before his death, A loud and ruſhing 


* Rym. Fœd. lib. xv. p. 170, 192, 193. 
p + Stowe, P+ 606, 


Ny ? 


grated from the continent with their teacher, 
John Alaſco, a Pole of conſiderable diſtinction “. 
Zucer, Peter Martyr, and other men of ſcience, 


noiſe 
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noiſe was heard, and the people obſerving an 4. D. 1552 
officer of the court approaching, ſhouted with one 1 


voice, A pardon ! But the duke waving his cap, 
intreated them to be ſilent and reſpectful. Soon 
after the cataſtrophe of Somerſet, there were led 
to execution four knights, his moſt intimate 
friends, Partridge, Stanhope, Arundel, and Vane, 
The laſt was a veteran officer, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed his bravery at Muſſelburgh and on other 
ſervices. He met death with firmneſs (as did his 
comrades), but remarked ſternly, © that time was, 
when he was held in ſome eſteem; but that now, 
the brave man and the coward were treated alike 
14]. 
- The Parliament, which had fat during the whole 
of Edward's reign, was now diſſolved, as not 
pliant enough to the humors of Northumber- 
land *. It had refuſed to paſs a bill againſt trea- 
ſons, without inſiſting on the neceſſity of there 


* 


NOTES, 


[14] The malice of Warwick ſpared none of Somerſet's 
friends. The Lord Rich was diſmiſſed from the Treaſury, 
and Sir William Paget degraded from the order of the Gar- 
ter, © becauſe of his low extraction, beſides being amerced 
6,000l. . [STOWE. 

He was reſtored by Mary, in the firſt year of her reign, to 
all his honours. [CoLLins. 

Others to whom Somerſet had given grants of Chantry 
lands, &c. were obliged to yield the eſtates up to the king. 


* Hiſt, of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 190. 
C 2 being 
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A.D. 1552. being two witneſſes ; nor would it agree to de- 
prive the decent and modeſt Tonſtall, unheard, of 


his ſee. Theſe ſcruples were new and uncommon; - 


the lords had none of them. 

A new The moſt groſs court-influence was uſed in 
parlia- convening the new ſenate [15]; and nothing, in- 
ble. deed, could exceed its docility. It granted two 
ſubſidies, and two fifteenths, and divided the ſee 
of Durham (whence Biſhop Tonſtall had been 
arbitrarily ejected“) into two diſtricts, at the de- 
fire of the court, leaving to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland the palatinate of the county. | 
The ſum of the king's debts being now riſen to 
the amount of 251,179]. ſterling, a part of the 
forfeited Chantry lands were directed to be ſold 

by commiſſioners, in order to pay the creditors. 
1553- And now a fanguine cloud prepared to over- 
caſt the horizon of England. Edward, whoſe 
good ſenſe and virtue ſeemed to promiſe to his 


people a redreſs of thoſe evils which his minority 


had occaſioned, began viſibly to droop, An ill- 
cured ſmall-pox F had left a complaint on his 


NOTES. 


[15] There are in Strype's collections letters from the 
king, recommending Sir Richard Cotton to Hants, Sir Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliams, and Sir Henry Nevil, to Berks, &c. &c. 

[EccLes; Memorials. 
* Parl. Journal, Strype, vol. ii. p. 367. 
+ King Edward's Journal, p. 9. 


lungs 
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lungs, which had brought on a fatal conſumptive 4. p. 1833 
diſorder. He knew his danger, but felt no an- The king 


guiſh except for his people; whoſe newly-eſta- falls ill. 
bliſhed form of religion, he was conſcious, would 
be utterly overturned by the next heir, the Lady 
Mary ; whoſe attachment to the Roman Catholic 
faith had been nouriſhed by an indelicate, harſh 


oppoſition. 


The artful Northumberland taking advantage 
of this turn in the King's mind, found means to 


perſuade him, that he might exclude Mary from Sets aſide 


the throne, provided that Elizabeth, who lay un- po 422 
der the ſame charge of illegitimacy, was alſo {ſet beth. 
aſide. | 
Edward loved the Lady Elizabeth, whom he 
uſed W to ſtile, his ſweet ſiſter Tem- 
perance ;* but his extreme zeal for the Reforma- 
tion overpowered the dictates of fraternal love and 
of juſtice; and he directed a patent to be drawn 
up, which might ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 
crown“ on Lady Jane Gray; who had been juſt 
married to Lord Guildford Dudley, a younger fon 
of Northumberland, and to whom her mother the 
Dutcheſs of Suffolk, daughter to Mary of France, 
had formally refigned her own prior right. 
Ar firſt the judges refuſed to be concerned in 


this iniquitous tranſaction ; but the entreaties of 
the dying King, and the menaces of his impe- 
tuous miniſter, Northumberland, prevailed on 


* Holingſhed," p. 1083. | 
C 3 1 mem- 


Ld 
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A-D. 1533 them all (except Sir James Hales), and on all the 


council, to ſign the deed ; Cranmer, however, 
afterwards called on the judges *® to witneſs his 
reluctance and oppoſition. Inſtantly almoſt, the 
ſtate of Edward's health grew worſe. A female 
empiric was then truſted to preſcribe | 16]; bur, 
as his ſickneſs encreaſed under her care, ſhe was 
diſmiſſed, and the phyſicians retook their ſtation, 
They however could do him no farther ſervice, 


and on the 6th of July, 1553, this amiable prince 


expired in the ſixteenth year of his age. 

The accompliſhments of Edward were greatly 
beyond his years. Beſides being maſter of ſeveral 
languages, he underſtood theology, muſic, and 
natural philoſophy ; and the celebrated Jerome 
Cardan, who had an opportunity of converſing 
with him, bears a noble and public teſtimony to 
his literary merit [17]. A letter from Dr. Cox, 


NOTES, 

[16] She had been recommended by the Dudley family; 
and the king's pains encreaſing by her medicines, great ſuſpi- 
cions were entertained as to her patrons, eſpeciallv as it had 
been obſerved that his health had viſibly declined ever fince 
the Lord Robert Dudley had been near his perſon. 

' IBuaxET, SrayPps, 
_ [17] A few days before his death, Edward completed the 


' endowment of Chriſt's, St. Thomas's, and Bridewell hoſpi- 


tals, with 600l. per annum from the Savoy. [HoLinGcsmep. 
The coſt of his houſhold was, the iſt year, 49,187l.—24, 


46,9021.—3d, 46,100l,—4th, 100, 5781.— 5th, 62,8631.—6th, 


65,9231. | [STRYPE. 
* Hiſt, of Reformation, tom. ii. p. 257. 
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one of Edward's tutors, is alſo ſtill extant ; in & p. 1885, 


which he quaintly avers, that the King * diſcover- 
© ed great towardneſs and all honeſt qualities; that 


© he ſhould be taken as a ſingular gift of God; 


© that he read Cato, Vives, and ZEſop, and that 
© he conned very pleaſantly.“ What Eraſmus 
writes of this amiable prince, appears to be an 
elegant and eaſy way of ſaying nothing more than 
what any diſcreet lad might have claimed. Senex, 
© juvenis convictu, factus ſum melior; ac, ſo- 
© brietatem, temperentiam, verecundiam, linguæ 
© moderationem, modeſtiam, pudicitiam, integri- 
© tatem, quam juvenis a ſene diſcere debuerat, a 
© juvene ſenex didici,” 

A journal written by the pen of the young King, 
and tranſcribed by Biſhop Burnet, exhibits a clear 
proof of his ſenſe, knowledge, and goodneſs, Be- 
{ſides this, ſeveral ſmall treatiſes in his own hand, 
on ſubjects political and controverſial, are extant ; 
and Holland fays, that he wrote a play, entitled, 
© The Whore of Babylon, the non-exiſtence of 
which Mr. Walpole laments not. 

Notwithſtanding the attainments and excellent 
diſpoſition of Edward, it muſt have been obſerved, 
that the people were unhappy, oppreſſed, and in 
conſequence turbulent, during the whole of his 
ſhort reign. Yet to the ſovereign himſelf none 
of theſe evils ſhould be imputed. His affection- 
ate duty to his maternal uncles, and his attach- 
ment to. the plauſible Warwick, blinded his eyes 

C 4 to 


AD. 1585. to their ſucceſſive failings ; while the narrowne ſs 


Mary and Elizabeth were actually on the road to 


by the people, and Gilbert Pot, a vintner's lad, loſt his 
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of thinking as to religious matters, which in the 
16th century every party had adopted, had clouded 
his mind with a ſhade of bigotry ; which, how- 
ever, as well as his want of reſolution, had Provi- 
dence granted him a longer life, muſt have been 
ſoon cleared away by the benignity of his diſpoſi- 
tion, and the brightneſs of his intellects. 

Every ſtep was now taken by the deceaſed 
king's miniſtry to ſeize the princeſſes, and fix the 
crown on the fair uſurper's head; and the ladies 


the court, allured thither by a feigned meſſage 
from the king, when the news of his approaching 
end gave them warning of the deceit *; and 
Mary, flying to Suffolk, found every one eager to 
arm in her cauſe, The deteſtation, indeed, in 
which the Duke of Northumberland was held, 
rendered every project in favor of his family fruit- 
leſs ; and the unfortunate, though amiable Jane, 
who after a ſincere reſiſtance , had been hardly 
prevailed on by her father and huſband to accept 
the crown [18], reſigned it with real and unaf- 


NOTES. 
[18] At the proclamation of Jane, no joy had been ſhewn 


ears, for diſreſpectful words concerning the innocent uſur- 

per. His maſter and others, returning from ſeeing his puniſh, 

ment in the Tower, were drowned, paſſing under London 

Bridge. [HoLiNnGSHED. 
* Hiſt, of Reform, vol. ij. p. 233. + Ibid. p. 234. 

a fected 
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feed pleaſure, after a joyleſs reign of ten days. 4-2: 1553- 
Mary, at the head of a numerous troop (1000 of 

which had been levied by the Lady Elizabeth), 
entered London, and aſcended the throne. Nor Expelled 
did the mean conduct of Northumberland fave his — 
life ; although, on finding himſelf deſerted by his 

army, he had caſt up his cap for Mary, and had 

fallen on his knees “ to the Lord Arundel, who 
apprehended him ; while, at that humiliating mo- 

ment, a woman held up to the daſtardly ſuppliant's 

face a handkerchief, dipped, as ſhe ſaid, in the inno- 

cent blood of Somerſet, whom he had murthered. 

He was tried and condemned by his Peers for _ 
treaſon, and beheaded on Tower-hill [19], with land be- 
Palmer and Gates, his intimate aſſociates; conſiſt- he 
ent to the laſt in inconſiſtency, his laſt words de- 
clared him to be, and ever to have been, a Roman 
Catholic F. 

As Mary wiſhed to acquire popularity 200 
ſne ſhed no more blood on the preſent occaſion: 


the 
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NOTES. 


[19] © The executioner,” writes a French prieſt, who was 
an eye witneſs, * wore a white apron, like a butcher; and 
there you might ſee,” he adds, little children gathering 
up the blood which had fallen through the ſlits of the ſcaf- 
fold.” [Voraces pt PERLIN, 

[20] It may be worth. obſerving, that Mary rode through 
the city of London in pomp, crowned by a circle of gold and 
; Precious 
* Strype, vol, iii. p. 13. Stowe, p. 612. 

+ Hiſt. of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 243» 


2 
A. D. 1553- the Lady Jane, together with her huſband, and 
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his brothers, were indeed tried and condemned for 
treaſon, but their ſentences were reſpited. 

After the new Queen had releaſed the venerable 
Norfolk, and the other priſoners in the Tower, 


ſhe wiſhed to celebrate the funeral obſequies of 


her brother with the ceremonies of the Papal 
churchz but Cranmer, meek as he was by nature, 
ſtoutly oppoſed this innovation, and ſheltering 
himſelf under acts of Parliament ſtill in force, he 
interred the remains of Edward in the chapel of 
Henry VII. after the rites of the reformed church. 
Tf he officiated in perſon, it was probably his laſt 
act of office, as he was almoſt immediately con- 
fined to his houſe and treated as a criminal. Mary 
had a ſervice performed for her deceaſed brother 
in her own chapel “. 


NOTES. 


precious ſtones, ſo heavy, that ſhe was forced to ſupport her 
head with her hand, and that behind her there came in a 
Chariot © the Ladie Elizabeth and the Ladie Anne of Cleves.“ 
[HoLinGsHED, 

Prodigies were not wanting to grace the acceſſion of the 
Ul-favored ſovercign ; for we are alſo told by Holingſhed, 


© compleat double female child was born at Midlenton near 
| Oxford, and lived 18 days; and that at Queenborow three, 
and at Blackwall fix huge Dolphins“ (or more probably Por- 


poiſes) were taken at this period. The leaſt was bigger 
than any horſe.” Far more ominous was the loſs of the Great 
Harry, a royal ſhip of war, vaſt in its bulk, which was burnt 
by accident at Woolwich. 


* Holingſhed, p. 1089. 
| And 


w— A 
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And now the natural bigotry of Mary took its 4. D. 1553. 
full ſcope. A Parliament was formed which Strong 
would ſecond her in any meaſure, except the re- 9 
ſtoration of church- lands. The Proteſtant Biſhops favor of 
were ejected and impriſoned; their ſees filled with wot 5 
zealous Catholics, and Cardinal de la Pole was ſent tholic 
for haſtily to aſſiſt as Nuncio, in cleanſing the — 
polluted land. But the policy of Gardiner, who 
ſuſpected that the Queen meant Pole for her huſ- 
band, or at leaſt for her primate, found means to 
check the too impetuous zeal of Mary, by the in- 
tervention of the Emperor“. 

The Queen at this time tried to pleaſe the peo- 
ple by remitting the ſubſidy granted to Edward, 
but not levied. The acts of her Parliament were 
not in general popular. Her own illegitimacy 
was reverſed, but that of Elizabeth was ungrate- Ingrati- 
fully confirmed; and Mary, by aſſigning to her M e of 
fairer ſiſter a low rank, even beneath the coun- : 
teſſes, drove from the court one who had already 
been her ſucceſsful rival. Religion was placed on 
the footing of the laſt part of Henry VIII's reign, 
and all preaching, except by licence, ſtopped. The 
Proteſtants were now ſeverely treated, their favo- 
rite preachers impriſoned, and even the men of 


Suffolk, ro whoſe early loyalty Mary owed her 


crown, were brow-beaten, and one of them pil- 
loriedf for demanding that liberty of conſcience, 


A 
* Hiſt. of I, vol. ii. p. 242. 
+ Strype, vol. iii. p. 


Book VII. 


AD. 255 with the promiſe of which ſhe _ engaged their 
aſſiſtance. 
80574 Mary now received with pleaſure the over- 
ck ſet. tures made by her couſin, Charles V. for a match 
tled. between her and his ſon Philip, a handſome prince, 
ten years younger than herſelf. The nation, how- 
ever, ſaw the propoſal in a light ſo different, that 
a dangerous revolt enſued, headed by Sir Thomas 
Wiat, a Kentiſh knight ; who, although a ſteady 
Roman Catholic “, had imbibed, by travelling in 
Spain 4, an utter deteſtation of that country's ſe- 
vere manners. Followed by a ſtrong party he 
marched from Rocheſter to London; having been 
joined on the road by a band of citizens, at the 
head of whom that venerable warrior [21], the 
Duke of Norfolk (now relieved from his attain- 
der), meant to have oppoſed him . Wiat, how- 
ever, finding the bridge of the metropolis well 
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NOTES. 


[21] This gallant veteran died a few months after, poſ- 


eſſed of more than fifty manors, beſides hundreds, rectories, 
ſites of abbeys, &c. * Good and ſtately gear,” indeed, as 
he juſtly called them, when he. intreated Henry VIII. © not 
to ſcatter them N L. his courtiers, but to ſettle them on 
the Prince of Wales; knowing that if they were not diſ- 
perſed, his family might have a chance of regaining them by 
favor of ſome future prince. Norfolk had lived about eighty- 
ſeven years and under eight ſovereigns. 
[Corrixs's PztERAGE, 
N Holinghed, p. 1104. + Hiſt. of Reform. vol. ii. p. 224. 
4 4 Godwin, P. 341. 


defended, 


„ „ 
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defended, loſt ſo much time in marching round | 


by Kingſton, and in repairing the broken carriages 
of his artillery, that when he entered London 
through Hyde-Park (which was then the weſtern 
avenue) a ſtrong force had been collected by 
which he was overpowered and taken. He expi- 
ated his fault on Tower-hill, where he ſolemnly 
avowed the innocence of the Lady Elizabeth and 
of Courtney, who both had been charged as favor- 
ing his revolt [22]. Much blood was ſhed on 


this occaſion. Suffolk “, with the Lady Jane [23] k 
and her huſband, were beheaded; and the Lord a 


Thomas Gray, a tried and (gallant commander, 


NOTES. 
{22] Neither this declaration, nor the 3 of the 


poor princeſs, Who prayed that God might confound her 


eternally if ſhe were guilty,“ could fave her from being 
dragged from her bed, though really fick, and ſent to the 
Tower through Traitor's-gate. She made ſome reſiſtance 
againſt paſſing through that ominous defile, but in vain. 
Soon after ſhe aſked, with viſible anxiety, © whether r 
Jane Gray's ſcaffold was yet taken down?“ 
[Campen, Horx cs RED. 
[23] After her huſband had been beheaded, Gates, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, aſking her for ſome token of re- 
membrance, ſhe gave him her pocket-book with three ſens» 
tences, one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Engliſh, 
which ſhe had written on ſeeing the headleſs trunk paſs be- 
neath her Window The nh was meek and forgiving. 
' [HerLYN, 


- Woe 624. | 
with 
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A.D. 1554 with hundreds of inferior rank, ſuffered death in 
the ſame cauſe. The unfortunate Jane was highly 
accompliſhed, and well verſed in the antient as 
well as the modern, tongues. To her laſt mo- 
ments ſhe lamented her having accepted the 
crown; laid the blame on her own blind, filial 
affection ; and told the people from the ſcaffold 
that ſhe ſuffered deſervedly, ſince her innocence 
was no excuſe for the trouble which ſhe had occa- 
fioned to the realm. She would not ſee her 
huſband, leſt the interview ſhould be too affect- 
ing; and, with inimitable meekneſs, thanked Dr. 
Fecknam with her laſt words, for the pains he 
had ineffectually taken in endeavoring to convert 
her to his own faith. She was only ſixteen years of 

age when ſhe ſuffered. 

Mary now gave orders, that the church ſhould 
be purged of all married prieſts, and ſome thou- 
fands of the clergy, in conſequence, loſt their be- 

| nefices. _ 
Prince - In July 1554, Prince Philip of Spain arrived 
Aurx4 of at Southampton. Diſpleaſed, perhaps, at the ſtern 
.weds commander of his convoy (who had fired at the 
Mary. Spaniſh ſhips to make them falute the Engliſh 
flag), he landed with his ſword drawn, and made 
no return to the compliments which attended his 
approach to the town. The Engliſh were diſ- 
guſted by a continuation of this impolitic conduct, 

but Mary made up by her fondneſs for the in- 

4 difference of her ſubje&ts. The articles of the 
; union had been drawn with proper caution ; and 


Philip 


9 prophecy, deſcribed the ſex and features of the embryo. 
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Philip gained little by the wedding (which was . 1554- 


celebrated at Weſtminſter), except a homely, ill 
tempered, jealous wife. The gold which he brought 


with him (which filled twenty-ſeven cheſts, be- 


ſides ninety- nine horſe- loads and two cart- loads of 


4 coin) ſmoothed his way; and he gained ſome cre- 


dit with the Engliſh by interfering with Mary in 
behalf of her ſiſter Elizabeth, of Courtney, Dud- 
ley, Harrington, and others who were confined, 
and in great danger “. 


A conference on religion held at Oxford having Confe. 
ended, as the Roman Catholics declared, in favor 7<2<ce at 


Oxford. 


of the old faith, Mary (who now gave it out that Mary 


ſhe was pregnant ) no longer deferred the ſolemn 
re- union of England to the Holy See, and with 
fincere tranſport quitted that heretical title The 
Supreme Head of the Church ;' and was ſo much 
affected at the ſpeech which Cardinal Pole made 
on this occaſion before both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, that * ſhe felt the child ſtir in her womb 


1241. 
A ſcene 


NOTES. 


[24] Inſtantly the Roman Catholics affirmed that it would 
be a male; and Bonner, Biſhop of London, ordered prayers 


+ throughout his mores, that he might ve beautiful, vigor- 
3 ous and witty.” 


The prieſt of Alderſgate went farther, * by a ſpirit of 


| On 
* Holingſhed, p. 1129. Stowe, p. 626, 


+ Holingſhed, p. 1123, 1126. 


ſuppoſed 
pregnant. 


* 
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A ſcene of the moſt bloody perſecution now 
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The Pro- came forward. The Parliament had revived the 


teſtants 


perſe- 
cuted. 


moſt ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, and the 
mild ſyſtem of Pole gave way to the atrocious 
counſels of Gardiner. Rogers, the moſt popular 
of Proteſtant preachers, led the way to the ſtake. 
Hooper, late Biſhop of Glouceſter, followed ; nor 
were the horrors of bigotry long checked even by 
the declaration of Alphonſo, Almoner to Philip, 
who, before the council, bitterly reproached the 
Engliſh Biſhops for their impolitic inhumanity. 

_ After a very light pauſe, the perſecution raged 


with more fury than ever. Ferrars, Biſhop of St. 


David's, was burnt in his own dioceſe; and the 
venerable Latimer, with Ridley, late Biſhop of 
London, ſuffered the ſame crue] death at Ox- 
ford“. The fate of Gardiner, who was awfully 
ſtruck r with death while exulting in the tor- 
tures of the laſt-mentioned ſufferer, did no ſer- 


NOTES. 


On the Proteſtant fide, all kind of ſuſpicions were encou- 


raged againſt the actual pregnancy of Mary, There was 
even a report, that an enquiry had been made in a myſterious 
manner after a new-born infant. 

[Fox, BuxneT's REFORMATION. 

The following paſquinade was poſted on the palace gate : 

© Serons nous fi betes; O nobles Anglois! Que de croire 

notre reyne enceinte? Et de quoi le ſeroit elle, fi non d'une 

marmot, ou d'une dogue ?P [EMURASSA DES DR NoalLlLEs, 
* Fox, vol. iii. Godwin, p. 349. 

+ Fox, vol. wi. Godwin, p. 351. 
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| vice to the cauſe of humanity. Bonner, who ſuc- &. b. 1555- 

ceeded him in carrying on the infernal work, added 
brutal buffoonery to the moſt refined cruelty. 
Yet, even he, fatigued with the work of blood, 
was ſometimes reprimanded for indolence *. 

To finiſh at once this diſgraceful and deteſtable 
ſubject, during the three remaining years of Mary's 
ill-ſtared reign, there periſhed at the ſtake two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons ; among whom 
were reckoned, five biſhops, twenty-one clergy- 


men, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, one 
hundred huſbandmen, fifty-five women, and four 
I children The temper of Mary grew more tur- 
bid from repeated diſappointments, That preg- 


NOTES. 


nancy on which both ſhe and Philip ſo much de- 
pended, cloſed in worſe than nothing ; the ſpouſe 
on whom ſhe ſo fondly doated left her, with cool, 
contemptuous indifference [25], and failed to 
Spain; and even her packed ſenate, when ſhe 


wanted 


9 [2 51 After the departure of Philip, the neglected queen 
1 ſpent her days in ſolitude, and her nights in ſighs and tears. 


1 dom vouchſafed any anſwer. 
55 


* 5 
be” 


She wrote perpetual letters to her wanderer, to which he ſel- 


[NoAILLES. 


The only part of goyernment to which ſhe attended, was 


that of extorting from her people illegal loans, and arbitra- 
1 rily taxing the goods of Engliſh and of foreign merchants, 
= [Bux NET, CowPER, CARTE, &c. 


* Burnet, vol. ii, p. 335. 


Vor. II. PART I. 


D 


4, 


In 
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A.D. 1555. wanted money to gratify her fugitive, reproached 
her for, having given back to the church thoſe 
domains * which ought to have ſupplied her with 
what ſhe now demanded. In this they referred to 

her 


NOTES. _ F 


In one of her epiſtles, ſhe proſeſſes herſelf more bounden 
to Philip, than any other wife to her huſband, notwithſtand- 
ing his ill-treatment of her: © Dont,” ſays ſhe, © Pay com- 
mencee desja, de taſter trop, a mon grand regret.” [STRY E- 

Mary, however, ſometimes did ſhew a degree of ſpirit ; 
as once, when, in a fit of rage or jealouſy, ſhe tore in pieces 
the portrait of this adored huſband. 

| [Lies or Sin T. dons, 

Another time ſhe was highly incenſed at an engraving 
which re preſented her ſhrivelled, wrinkled, and lean, with 
many 8 hanging on her, and ſucking her to the bone. 

[Iz1D. 

Philip was certainly a very handſome man; and Elizabeth, 
who was a good judge, although ſhe refuſed his addreſſes, 
kept his picture always by her bed-ſide. [BALLARD's Mew. 

The perſon of the Spaniſh prince is thus deſcribed by John 
Elder: Of viſage he is well-favored, with a broad fore- 
head and grey eyes, ſtreight noſed, and a manly counte- 
nance. From the forehead to the chin his face groweth 
ſmall, his pace is princely, &c.; he is ſo well proportioned 
of bodi, arme, legge, and every other limme to the ſame, 
as nature cannot e a more parſit paterne, &c. &c. 

[GRAINGER, 

Philip wedded Mary with a view to rule in England, and 
when the Queen Was ſuppoſed to be pregnant, he applied 
to Parliament that he might be Regent during the mino- 

* . rity 
Stowe, p. 627. 


\ 
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all the church-lands veſted in the crown. She 
) XZ now exerted herſelf in diſcovering and fining ſuch 
F *. as had ſhared the moveables, books, &c. of mo- 
naſteries, and by her orders, towards the cloſe of 
1555, Archbiſhop Cranmer was tried by three — 
commiſſioners for hereſy, and condemned to be 


35 
! 1 her having, through dread of papal excommuni- 4 D. 1589. . 
* cation, given up to the church the firſt-fruits, and 


E: Cranmer 
" = degraded, and to be burnt alive. tried and 
— | N ; i condem- 
- = It was at this awful period that the frailty of ned. 


human nature, and the importunity of Engliſh 


3 and foreign divines, perſuaded Archbiſhop Cran- He bo 
ts, but 
repents, 


> therto been the chief ſupport*. His apoſtacy was and is 
s > ſhort. Mary, who deteſted him for his ſhare in burned. 


mer to forſake that religion, of which he had hi- 


th ber mother's divorce, not chuſing to loſe her re- 


e. 2 venge, privately ordered his execution, But Cran- 
D -. 3 | 
h, 1 

3, 

1 ' NOTES. 


hn 3 rity of any child which might appear, offering to give bond 


e- co ſurrender the government to ſuch child when of age to 
te- 2 rule. The debate grew warm, but Lord Paget aſking, © who 
th 8 


> ſhould Tue the King's bond ?” the whole was ſuddenly con- 
* cluded in the negative. [HoweLL's LETTERS, 
Once Philip wiſhed to have united Elizabeth to Philibert 
of Savoy, but Mary and her ſiſter both diſliked the ſcheme ; 
2 and when he ſent the Dutcheſſes of Parma and Lorrain to 
fetch the Princeſs to Flanders, the Queen would not permit 
them to viſit her at Hatfield, The latter of theſe ladies was 
ſuppoſed to be the favorite miſtreſs of Philip, [CaRTE. 

* Strype, vol. iii. p. 233. : 


D 2 | mer 


1556. 
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AD. 1556 mer had already repented of his weakneſs, and 


Cardinal 

Pole be- 

comes 
Primate, 


when he was brought to church to abjure Proteſ- 
tantiſm publicly, he diſappointed the auditors by 
bemoaning his own folly, and affirming his deter- 
mination to die in his former opinions. At the 
ſtake, to which he ſoon was conducted, he held 
that hand which had ſigned his recantation in the 
flame until it was utterly conſumed, crying inceſ- 
ſantly, © it was this hand which offended.” Car- 
dinal Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in the ſee of Can- 
terbury. Wks, 
Meanwhile the fires at Smithfield blazed fiercely 
for inferior heretics, and the zealous Mary was 
only prevented from burning larger numbers of 
her ſubjects by the remiſſneſs of the county ma- 
giſtrates, whom the council were forced perpe- 
tually to remind of their duty. | 

The Lady Elizabeth, during the heat of perſe- 
cution, was in no pleaſant ſtate [26]. Since her 


NOTES. 


[26] Being once urged to explain her ſentiments concern- 
ing the real preſence, ſhe happily thus expreſſed herſelf ex- 
tempore : 

« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
© And what the word did make it, 
© I dobelieve and take it.” 


She was, however, obliged to hear maſs and ſubmit to con · 
feſſion, [BaxER's CHRON. 


releaſe 
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eeleaſe from the Tower, ſhe had been in ſuch ill- A-P: 1556, 

omened cuſtody, that ſhe had often reaſon to 

' i ft think her life in danger. Once Gardiner had 
actually procured a warrant for her death, ſigned 

by ſome of the privy- council; but the Queen, 

being told of it, was 2 to forbid the execu- 

2 = tion. 

I At Woodſtock ſhe was perpetually teazed by The Lady 
Gardiner, to own her miſdoings towards Mary, Elizabeth 
all which ſhe ſteadily denied. Philip (as 1s be- —. 
lieved), at length, obtained leave for her to live 
7 1 at Hatfield; and even there ſhe had to her know- 
s edge, in her own houſhold, two ſpies upon her 
conduct . To calm the anxiety which ſuch ſitua- 

tions muſt occaſion, the princeſs had recourſe to 
literature, and ſoothed her fears by peruſing the 
elegant productions of the antients in their native 


- ZZ tongues [27]. 


r During 

F NOTES. 

2 [27] The muſe, too, condeſcended to ſoften her cares; 
i * although the following lines, written (as we are aſſured, by 
* 9 Paul Hentzner) with charcoal on a window-ſhutter at Wood- 

ſtock, breathe a ſtern ſpirit of revenge, mingled with much . 

” philoſophy; | 
Oh fortune ! how thy reſtleſs wavering ſtate 
Has fraught with cares my troubled wit ! 
Witneſs this preſent priſon, whither fate 

n- Has borne me, and the joys I quit. | 
N Thou 
FA * Godwin, p. 349. - 


D3 
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A.D. 3556 During this period, the weakneſs and bigotry of | 

the government, its want of money, and unwilling- | 
neſs to exaſperate by taxation a people who de- 


teſted its meaſures, rendered the ſtate of England XZ 
contemptible in the eyes of foreign nations. A 
war with Scotland was with difficulty avoided, by 7 


the firmneſs of the Lords Shrewſbury and Whar- : : 
ton; who, with a ſmall force, ill- paid, kept the * 
borderers (who began every war) in peace with 7 
each other. j 'S 
The extreme diſcontent of the people occaſion- 3 


ed more than one riſing in various parts of Eng- 
land. One of theſe at Dis, in Norfolk, though 2 


trifling in itſelf, and headed only by a poor ſchool- E 
maſter named Cleber, occaſioned ſeveral perſons 
NOTES. 5 

Thou cauſedeſt the guilty to be looſed 43 

From bands, wherein are innocents incloſed. 8 
Cauſing the guiltleſs to be ®* ſtrait reſerved, AJ 

And freeing thoſe that death had well-deſerved. = 

But by her envy, nothing can be wrought; _ 3 

So God ſend to my foes all they have thought ! 3 


A part of the palace of Woodſtock, above mentioned, wass 
ſtanding in the reign of Anne, and Sir John Vanbrugh had ho 
taſte enough to ſpend 20001. in ſupporting the ruins. But WH 
the Lord Godolphin not liking the view of them from Blen- 3 


8 heim, the Dutcheſs of Marlborough made them be taken 
down. | L[Lir E or Sin T. Pops, 
.. Severely confined, 


to 


WWW . A 
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| 75 to ſuffer the death of traitors at Bury, in Suf- 4. D. 1586. 
* WINS 
"To folk [28]. g 

25 FER. . . 51% . 

— It was not until 1557 that Philip deigned to 
viſit his neglected ſpouſe; but, more actuated by 
intereſt than love, he made her declaration of 

4 war againſt France the price of all future endear- 
ments. By 

Mary could hardly have brought this about, 
ſince the marriage articles, drawn by the cautious 


= Gardiner, expreſsly guarded againſt this contingen- 
cy “, had not an inſurrection in the north, under 
one Stafford, given her a pretence to accuſe the 
French councils of diſturbing the peace of her 


ſet), pompouſly propoſed himſelf as Protector 


in Scarborough by the Lord Weſtmoreland, 
brought to London, and with three accomplices 


| her beloved bed-fellow, Lord Edward Courtneye, Kynge.“ 
. [Lirz or Six T. Pore. 


* Rym. Fœd. vol. xv. p. 337, 393, 403. 


executed. 

4A To raiſe money from a turbulent people, to 
9 a weak queen and a timid miniſtry, was no eaſy 
| PITT 

8 NOTES. 

* [28] In the Britiſh Muſeum is a MS. entitled, © How one 
2 Cleber, in 1556, proclaimed the Ladie Elizabeth Quene, and 


of England againſt the Spaniards. He was ſeized 


D 4 tak; 


39 


1557+ 


realm. This ill-adviſed revolter, with a few French War with 
adventurers (who forſook him at the firſt on- France. 


40 
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E258) taſk; and various were the expedients to which 
Money recourſe was had by Mary. One time ſhe forced 


ille all 


ita.) fixty gentlemen to lend her one thouſand pounds 


a- piece [29]. They did it; but with ſuch diffi- 
culty, that they were forced to retrench and leſſen 


the number of their ſervants. The diſcharged do- 


meſtics taking to robbery for their ſubſiſtence, the 
conſiderate queen forced their maſters by a pro- 


NOTES. 


[29] As theſe ſeverities fell chiefly on the Proteſtant fa. 
milies, the Roman Catholics preſumed much on their favor 
at court, but ſometimes preſumed too far, as in the caſe of 
the Lord Stourton, a Roman Catholic Baron of Wilts, whos» 
on this principle, had bitterly oppreſſed his neighbor, a 
gentleman named Hartgill. The council-book of Edward's 
reign had been full of their quarrels. Once Stourton, in 
conſequence of this broil, had oppoſed the Sheriff and the 
poſe comitatũs. At length, in 1557, truſting to his intereſt 
with the council of Mary, he nearly murthered the younger 
Hartgill, who was on a reconciliatory viſit at his houſe, 
Being fined and impriſoned for this attempt, he got leave to 
return to Wilts, that he might pay the fine to the Hartgills. 
He then decoyed the whole family into Kilmington church- 
yard, where he made his ſervants bind the father and ſon, 
and carry them by force to his hauſe at Stourhead, after 
having wounded the wife of the younger Hartgill, who im- 


plored for her huſband on her knees, When he had them in 
his houſe, he made them be beaten with clubs, and then held 


the candle while his ſervants cut their throats. No intereſt 
could protect the Lord Stourton after this execrable act. He 


was tried, found guilty, and hanged in the market-place of 


Saliſbury, as were his four ſervants at 'Stourhead. 
[HotinGsHeD, GenT., Mas. 1760, &c. 
clamation 


_” 
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clamation to receive them again. Beſides uſing c. 2 | 


theſe forcible loans, the conſcientious Mary, ano- 


ther time, ſeized the corn of Suffolk and Norfolk 
for the uſe of her fleet and army, without repaying 


the owners. 

With ſums thus acquired by extortions little 
ſhort of robberies, ſhe levied a body of 8000 men, 
whom ſhe ſent under the Lord Pembroke to join 
the army of Philip in Flanders, where they ar- 
rived in time to ſhare in the honor of the battle 
fought at St. Quintin. Meanwhile Mary fought 
the battles of bigotry at home; and forming an 
eccleſiaſtical council of twenty-one, which had as 
near a reſemblance to the Inquiſition as ſhe dared 
to give it, ſhe placed ſpies on the country juſtices, 
ſummoned them to appear in London, and har- 
raſſed them into meaſures which afforded new fuel 
for the Smithfield fires. 


* 


A ſevere diſgrace now impended over England. 1558. 


Calais, which ſhe had held two hundred years, . 


and had been eleven months in ſubduing, was loſt the 
French, 


in almoſt as few days. Archbiſhop Heath was 
chancellor and miniſter ; and his royal miſtreſs and 
himſelf thought more of burning heretics, than of 
ſecuring the poſſeſſions of the crown. Calais, 
therefore, and its dependencies, deſtitute of men, 
money, and ſtores, fell eaſily to a ſpirited attack, 
commanded by the great Duke of Guiſe, and ſe- 


conded by the brother of the equally great Ad- 
mural 


alais re- 


ken by 
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A.D. 155% miral de Coligny [30]. This fortreſs, of more 


conſequence to the honor than the profit of the 
Engliſh nation, had been long menaced, and Philip 
of Spain had given notice of its danger to the im- 


provident Mary. She, however, took no atten- 


tion to the preſervation of ſo intereſting a poſt, 
but permitted a large part of the garriſon ®, as 
had been uſual, from motives of an ill-judged 
parſimony, to quit the duty during the winter- 
8 [31]. Lord Gray, the governor, a man of 

honor, 


NOTES. 


[30] Francis, brother to Gaſpar, the celebrated head of 
the French Proteſtants, was in a high poſt in the French 
army ; yet, when his king demanded an explanation of his 
ſentiments as to religion, he had the firmneſs to anſwer : 
* I muſt not diſſemble on a point of ſuch importance. Your 
majeſty may diſpoſe of my life, my goods, and my employ- 
ments, but my Creator alone can control my belief. In a 
word, I would chuſe death rather than the maſs.” 'Theſe bold 
expreſſions coſt him his favor at court. 2 

[Le LazourREuUR, ANQUETIL, 

[31] There were traitors within the town. Fontenay, 
Lord of Britteville, who in 1545 took refuge in Calais be- 
cauſe he had ſlain a man, is named as one. [Ax r. dz Cazx. 

Mary, unfeeling as ſhe was, felt this diſgrace, and ſaid, 


that when ſhe ſhould die, Calais would be found engraven 


on her heart.“ [Gopwin, &c. 
The French turned all the inhabitants out of the place 
after plundering them. A number of Scots who ſerved on 
the ſide of F rance behaved with great kindneſs to the diſ- 
- treſſed 


* Stowe, p. 632. 
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e 6 honor, in vain preſaged * the fatal conſequence & P. 1588. 
e of this neglect. Mary's eccleſiaſtical miniſters 

P © mocked his fears, and faid that, during winter, 

- = | . their 

= 

5 % NOTES. 

J = treffed Engliſh. The exultation of the French muſt have 


; been great, for Holingſhed ſays, © Now were he worthie of 
XZ a kingdome, that could ſenſiblie and fignificantlie ſet foorth 
f 7 the inſolent triumphs and immoderate rejoiſings of the French, 
X for the recovery of Calais, &c. Beneath is a ſpecimen of a 


poetical ovation, by way of dialogue between a Meſſenger 
and a Traveller: 
3 Nuncius, Clamate Galli, nunc ter, Io! Io! 
c Viator. Quz læta Gallis inſtat ovatio ? 
1 NM. Capti Caletes. . Multa paucis 
; Digna novo memoras triumpho. 


N. Vicere Galli, ſed duci Guiſio, 

V. lo triumphe! nunc ter, Io! Io! 

] N. Vicere victores Britannos. 

| A | Annos ducentos, ſerva Britanniæ 

9 | Urbs liberata eſt. /. Nunc ter, Io! Io! 
N. Migrate nunc priſci colon, &c. 


Imitated. 


Meſſenger. Huzza! my lads of France, huzza! 
Traveller. And why ſo joyous, friend, I pray ? 
M. Calais is our's! Tr. Ay, that's a ſaying 
Enough to ſet us all huzzaing, 
M. The French have conquer'd. Hail the Guiſe, 
"Tis he has gain'd this glorious prize. ! 
Tr. With loud huzzas we'll rend the ſkies. 
M. The Britons, erſt our conqu'rors, he 
Has baffled—Calais now 1s free, „ 
Calais, 
Stowe, p. 638. Holingſhed, p. 1136. 
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982 their white ſtaves would be garriſon enough to de- 


fend the place. 

A Parliament now met, and though in a very ill- 
humor, granted to Mary a ſupply, which enabled 
her to ſend a fleet under the Lord Clinton which 
ravaged part of the French coaſt, with little advan- 
tage or honor. Ten Engliſh ſhips of war were 
more fortunate*. Hearing the noiſe of a battle 
when cruizing off Gravelines, they failed up an 
arm of the ſea, and by cannonading one wing of 


— 
NOTES. 


Calais, two hundred years the ſlave 
Of yon curſt Iſle, is freed. Tr. O brave! 
Huzza! huzza! M. To crown the whole, 
The Britiſh townſmen, every ſoul, | 
Far from our land are doom'd to ſtroll, &c. 
| I. P. A. 
There is extant a letter written by the Englifh council to 
Philip (who had propoſed to attempt the re- taking of Calais), 
in a ſtile ſo dejected, that it diſgraces the national ſpirit. 
I be caſtle of Guiſnes reſiſted longer than Calais, but ſoon 
fell, and that of Hammes was abandoned. Thus melted away 
the faſt hold which England vaunted that ſhe kept in France. 
[HotrincsHED, CaMPB. ADMIRALS. 
When Francis I. was made priſoner at Pavia, it was pro- 
poſed by Henry VIII's council, to give up to France Calais, 
and all its dependencies. © A meaſure? ſaid ſome highly 
honorable at this period, and greatly profitable to the realm.“ 


The motion was over-ruled. [Iz1D. 
The yearly col of Calais to Mary was, at an average, 
4030l. [Srxrrz's Mzuo. 


* Holingſhed, p. 1150. 
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_ 9 the French army, they enabled the Spaniards to D. 1558. 


4 


. give their foes a ſignal overthrow. 

1 4 > And now, on the 17th of November 1558, 
d Mary, worn out with unrequited love, with con- 
h ſciouſneſs of the deſerved hate of her ſubjects, and 
with dread of that complete change which her 


ſucceſſor would make in matters of religion, gave Mary 


e way to a dropſical complaint, and expired utterly dies. 
n unregretted, unleſs by thoſe whoſe power and main- 
f tenance depended on her exiſtence. 


To delineate the character of this inglorious Her cha- 
ſovereign, is nearly as unpleaſant a taſk, as to _— 
write the memoirs of her reign. Her perſon was 
mean, as her mind was narrow; from her mother 
ſhe inherited pride; from her father, obſtinacy and 
cruelty ; but neither of her parents bequeathed to 
her any ſhare of their abilities. Yet, ſays a great 
writer, © many ſalutary and popular laws, in civil 


0 matters, were made under her adminiſtration; 
, perhaps the better to reconcile the people to the 
: bloody meaſures which ſhe was induced to pur- 
„ ſue, for the re- eſtabliſnment of religious ſla- 


very *. | 

She was buried, with the Roman Catholic cere- 
monies, in the chapel of her grandfather Henry VII. 
Her relation, the primate Pole, ſurvived Mary 
only ſixteen hours f. 


— 
* Blackſtone's Com. + Holingſhed, p. 1 162. 
The 
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A. D. 1358. 
135 The ſevere Buchanan embalmed her n 


Modera- 
tion of 
Eliza- 
beth. 


by the following Epitaph :— 


Sum Marie, male grata patri, male grata marito, 
- Calo inviſa, meæ peſtis atrox patriz, | 
Nulla aberat labes, niſi quod fuit addita cuſtos 
Fida pudicitiz, forma maligna mez. 


1 Imitated. Mm 
Mary, by heaven and earth abhorr'd, my name 

My country's ſcourge; my fire's, my huſband's ſhame. 

From one offence alone b heaven enſur'd, | 

_My odious form my chaſtity ſecur dd. P; 
From a priſon, and from almoſt daily appre- 
henſion [32] of a violent death, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn was called to the throne by the una- 
nimous voice of Lords and Commons. She found 
the nation depreſſed by an unſucceſsful war, the 
treaſury exhauſted, and the minds of the people 
totally unſettled about religion. Actuated by that 
prudence which ſhe had learnt in the ſchool of 


affliction, ſhe took her meaſures with modera- 
tion [33]. 


NOTES. 
[32] Elizabeth compared her- own deliverance to that of 
Daniel from the Lion's den. [BURN ET, &c. 


No marvel” (ſays Holingſhed) if ſhe hearing upon a 
time a certain milk-mayde finging pleaſantlie near her gar- 
den at Woodſtocke, wiſhed herſelf to be a milk-mayde as ſhe 
was; ſaying that her caſe was better and life merrier.” 

[33] Tfuly magnanimous was the Queen's conduct to Sir 
H. Bedingfield, the moſt brutally ſevere of her ſucceſſive 
1 He preſented himſelf at her court; © Begone from 


my 
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7 Lords Northampton and Bedford“, and ſeveral 
others (Bacon and Cecil among them), friends to 
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Ch. I. Part I. & 1. 
She added to the late Queen's council [34], the 


the reformation; ſhe endeavored to | retain the 
amity of Philip, although ſhe refuſed his offered 
hand; rationally arguing that, ſhould ſhe marry her 
late ſiſter's huſband by a diſpenſation, it would then 
be ſaid, that her father Henry's marriage with 
his brother's widow, gay the ſame authority, was 
equally legal, and of Fonſequence her own birth 
illegitimate ; and ſhe ſent her moſt able ſtateſmen 
as ambaſſadors to the Emperor, and other foreign 
princes. It ſeems probable, that ſhe would even 


\ NOTES. 


my preſence,” ſaid the offended ſovereign, © and when I have 
a priſoner whom I wiſh to be treated with uncommon cruelty, 
I will ſend for you again.” She took no other revenge on 
this unmanly knight. Mr. Warton even intimates, that ſhe 
vilited him once or twice on a progreſs. 
[LirE or Sik T. Pore, Holixcsn ED. 
[34] The thirtecn Lords that were left of Mary's council 
were no bigots, but had changed with the times, namely, 
Wincheſter, Arundel, Pembroke, Shrewſbury, Derby, Clin- 
ton, Howard, &c. They ſang,” as Sir J. Harrington wittily 
ſays of the Biſhops, © Cantate Domino, canticum novum, 
four times in fourteen yeares, and yet never ſang out of 
tune.“ It was one of theſe (Wincheſter) who, on being 
aſced how he had contrived to keep his intereſt at court in 
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— 


ſuch jarring ſeaſons, made anſwer, * by being a willow, not 


an oak.“ A ſentiment leaning more to convenience than 
bonor, | | 
* Strype's Annals, p. 5. 

| have 
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A.D: 1558. have kept meaſures with the Pope; but the hot- 
Menaced headed Paul ſcorned her advances, and would hear 
Pore Of nothing but her abdication f. This abſurd and 
ill-timed inſolence ſeems to have determined Eli- 

zabeth to follow the advice of Cecil, and declare 

wy, wig in favor of that religion which her heart approved. 
wm wi But, although ſhe recalled the exiles, allowed the 
| ſervice to be read in Engliſh, and forbad the ele- 

vation of the Hoſt, yet, caytious of offending her 

only ally and a large number of her people, ſhe 
prohibited controverſial preaching, and ſought by 

gentle means to unite the minds of all. The 
Biſhops, however, took the alarm, and refuſed, in 

general, to aſſiſt at the coronation ; and Ogle- 


thorpe, who held the ſee of Carliſle, was hardly 


perſuaded to ſet the crown on the moſt accompliſh- 

ed head that ever wore that ornament; and even 

he inſiſted that the elevation of the Hoſt ſhould 

be performed. For this he was deprived of his 
biſhoprick, a loſs which broke his heart. 

— * Among the prelates who loſt their ſees as re- 

among cuſants, the fate of none were ſo much regretted, 

Biſhops. as that of the mild and moderate Cuthbert Ton- 

ſtall, Biſhop of Durham ; who, although his prin- 

ciples kept him ſteady to the Roman Catholic 

faith, had never walked in any paths of perſecu- 

tion; but, at his own imminent hazard, had pre- 

vented the ſtain of ſanguine bigotry from infecting 


Father Paul, lib. v. 
his 


2 
9 
* 


1 


who, in the funeral ſermon of Mary, after enlarg- 
ing on her patience, her piety, and her knees 
hardened by inceſſant kneeling, added, We have, 
however, her ſiſter leſt, a lady of great virtue, 
whom we are bound to obey; for you know, “ a 
living dog is better than a dead lion.“ This 
equally diſloyal and vulgar ſentiment gave great 
offence; Dr. White was, however, only puniſhed 
by being deprived, with the other recuſant pre- 
lates, and ſuffering a ſhort impriſonment. 

Early in 1559 a Parliament was ſummoned ; its 
members ſeemed heartily diſpoſed to loyalty and 
reformation. They firſt confirmed the title of 
Elizabeth, which, from delicate regard to the me- 
mory of Henry and of Anne Boleyn, was per- 
mitted to reſt only on the laſt diſpoſition of that 


49 


his dioceſe. In conſequence, though contumaci- &. P. 1558. 
= ous, he was gently treated, and permitted to ſpend 
4 the ſmall remainder of his days with his friend, the 
= Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Far leſs laudable was 
the conduct of White, Biſhop of Wincheſter; 


1559+, 


king; and then addreſſed her to marry : © As you Parlia- 
have not pointed out whom you would have me Tent ad- 


dreſs the 


wed,” faid the queen, your addreſs is dutiful, but queen to 
my realm is my huſband, my ſubjects are my ed. 


children, and I only wiſh to have it inſcribed on 
my tomb, that I lived and died a Maiden Queen “.“ 


— 


Holingſhed, p. 1181. 
Vor, H. Pant J. E The 
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A.D. 1559. The Parliament then proceeded to allot to Eliza- 


Treaty 


beth the ſupremacy of the church, and to diſcou- 
rage the ſervice of the maſs, by reviving the laws 
of Edward VI. reſpecting religion“. A confe- 
rence and diſputation between advocates for each 
contending faith, held in preſence of the Lord 
Bacon, and ending, as uſual, with triumph to that 
ſyſtem which royalty eſpouſed, finiſhed the con- 
teſt, Thus was the ill- conſtructed fabric raiſed 
by Mary, and cemented with ſo much innocent 
blood, utterly and irrevocably overturned in almoſt 
an inſtant of time. N 

The Commons, after a liberal grant of money, 
retired to their reſpective homes, and left to their 
ſovereign the arduous taſk of ſettling a peace (ne- 
ceſſary to her finances) with France. Philip, al- 
though from punctilio he ſupported her demand 
of Calais, was now little inclined to exert him- 
ſelf farther in favor of a confirmed heretic and a 
ſcornful miſtreſs; ſhe therefore (after ſecuring her 
honor, by obtaining a conditional reſtoration | 35] 


NOTES, 


[35] Calais was to be reſtored to England at the end of 
eight years, provided no hoſtility was committed either to- 
wards France or Scotland during that period. And even 
ſhould ſuch an improbable continuation of peace exiſt, France 
had the alternative of paying a large ſum of money. 

[Pu. AcTs. 


„ Holingſhed, p. 1183.. 
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1 F the diſputed town), conſented to a treaty in & . 1559, 


which Scotland was included. 
Scarcely had this agreement been ſigned, ere 


4 the foundation was laid of a new feud, productive 


© of events more than uſually intereſting. Francis II. 
F. having juſt mounted the French throne, aſſumed, 


E in right of his wife, Mary of Scotland, the royal 
title and arms of England, as well as its ſiſter- 
kingdom; nor gave any ſatisfactory anſwer to the 
2 ſharp remonſtrances of the Engliſh ambaſſador. 

3 Fortunately for Elizabeth, the Lords of Scot- Elizabeth 
land, headed by the Duke de Chatelherault (late S-“ 
3 ff Arran), had, at this juncture, applied to her for Lords. 


4 help againſt the queen-regent, Mary of Guiſe, and 


4 8 


her French adherents. Encouraged by her diſ- 


2 cerning counſellors, the Engliſh queen promiſed 


2 


them her aid; and actually ordered in the dead of 


vinter a ſtrong body of troops to march towards 
the north, under the Lord Gray [36]; Which, in 


NOTES. 


* [36] At this period, Sir Francis Anderſon was mayor of 
# Newcaſtle. Standing on the bridge, probably to ſee the 


3 troops paſs by, he chanced to drop his ring into the Tyne ; 
5 A Some time after, one of his ſervants accidentally bought a fiſh 


in the market, in the body of which was found the identical 


9 ring which had been dropped. Mr. Brand, from whoſe hiſtory 
ren 

* 
$ be ring in the poſſeſſion of a deſcendant of the family ; and adds, 
4 that Mr. Anderſon has a family deed, prior in date to the 
above-told event, with the impreſſion of the ſame ſeal on it. 
he engraving on the ſignet appears to be a Roman antique. 
8 


of Newcaſtle this ſtory is taken, affirms, that he has ſeen this 
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. conjunction with the mal-content Scots, might 


1560. 


Leith 
taken, 
and the 
Scottiſh 


war end- 
ed. 


> 


form the ſiege of Leith, while a fleet under Sir 
William Winter “ had directions to guard the 
Forth, and prevent the arrival of French ſuccors. 

The enterprizes of Elizabeth were generally 
prudent, and almoſt always ſucceſsful. Her troops | 
were joined by 5000 Scots, and Leith, though 


garriſoned by a numerous band of French vete- 


rans, inured to the defence of fortreſſes, after a 


gallant reſiſtance, ſubmitted to her arms. A fleet, 


deſtined to retrieve the affairs of the regent, was 


diſperſed by a ſtorm ; and, to complete the good U. | 


fortune of the Engliſh, the civil diſſentions of 
France prevented her from attending with any 


vigor to a foreign war. Readily, indeed, would 


the French have reſtored Calais to England to 4 


have withdrawn Elizabeth from her Scottiſh alli- 3 


ance, but ſhe ſpurned the propoſal. «© What ! I 
ſaid ſhe with politic integrity, © abandon my friends 
for a paltry fiſhing town ! The death of the 


queen-regent, Mary of Guiſe, ſtill more embar- 4 


raſſed the ſcene; and the French monarch found 
himſelf at length obliged to embrace a humi- 


liating treaty, ſtyled that of Edinburgh, by which, E- 
for himſelf and Mary, he abandoned the title and 
arms of Engliſh royalty, withdrew his forces from 


Scotland, and promiſed no more to interfere in its 

government. ; 3 
—_ 

* Holingſhed, p. 1187, + Haynes, vol. i. p. 256, 259- 
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| g Theſc oreat points being gained, Elizabeth or- 4 P. 1560. 
dered her troops to quit Scotland, without re- 
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quiring from the party whom ſhe had ſaved from 


ruin any other return, than their grateful recollec- 


* 


tion of her conduct; in conſequence of this mo- 
n ſhe acquired more influence in Scotland 


an My: its natural ſovereign, could ever at- 


= tain; and before the year 1560 was ended, am- 
baſſadors were ſent from the Scottiſh ſtates, who 


had gone violent lengths in reformation, to expreſs 


their hearty gratitude , and intreat the continu- 


ance of her protection [| 37 ]. 
The ſituation of Elizabeth was ſtill very criti- 
cal. She had not a ſingle ally; the Guiſes, whoſe 


NOTES. 


[37] The Scots Lords (then ſtyled © Lords of the Con- 
gregation') ſtrongly recommended to Elizabeth a marriage 
with the Earl of Arran. This accompliſhed young noble- 
man, the ſon of Hamilton Duke of Chatelherault, had quitted 
the ſervice of France on account of his religion. Diſap- 
pointed of his view on Elizabeth, he courted Mary of Scot- 
land ; there too he was unſucceſsful. Theſe royal aims in 
Arran were not the offspring of mere vanity, He had in 
himſelf the next claim to the crown of Scotland, on failure of 
Mary's heirs. The cloſe of his life was melancholy ; he loſt 
his ſenſes, and lived many years in confinement; happy only 
in not having ſenſe enough to diſcern his titles and eſtates in 
the poſſeſſion of the moſt worthleſs of men, Captain Stuart of 


Ochiltree. | [SrOTISWOOD( 
Forbes, vol, i. p. 354, 372. + Keith, p. 154: 
E 3 coun- 
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( 
A.D. 1560. counſels governed France, wiſhed to dethrone her | 
Elizabeth in favor of their niece Mary; Philip of Spain had + 7 
—_— ſent back the inſignia of the garter, and avowed his 
F GPa . . 1 
and enmity; and Pius IV. (who had ſucceeded the in- 
France. ſolent Paul on the Papal throne), diſguſted at her 
cool reception of a condeſcending meſſage, pre- 
pared anathemas, which, among the Roman Car- * 
tholic Engliſh, were ſure to have conſiderable 
weight. RG | 
The advice of Nicholas Bacon and of William 7 
Cecil, two of the beſt ſtateſmen in Europe, joined 
to the more than maſculine ſteadineſs of Elizabeth, 
ſteered the ſtate-veſſel clear of theſe and all other 
- perils. 
Robert In her choice of favorites, the queen was leſs 


— judicious than in that of miniſters. Robert Dud- 
with Eli- ley, ſon to the ambitious Warwick, whoſe great 
perſonal accompliſhments were, like thoſe of his 
father, ſullied by the moſt odious vices, poſſeſſed 
the higheſt place in her regard. He was, how- 3 


' ever, at firſt only the amuſement of her idle hours, 


and was not entruſted with the ſecrets of the ca- A 

binet. | 9 

1561, That leiſure which the diſturbances in France 7 
and Scotland had allowed to Elizabeth, ſhe em- 
ployed in regulating her finances, and ſtrengthen- * 

ing her frontiers. She reformed the royal houſe- 

hold, and paid the crown debts; ſhe drove from A 

her ſhores all foreign fanatics, and prohibited hot- 
headed 
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headed zealots from defacing churches [38] and A. P. 156t. 
1d : ” monuments ; ſhe armed her militia, ſhe fortified 
her coaſts by caſtles, and ſtill more by ſtout veſ- 


is 

1 4 ſels fit for war; ſome of which ſhe built, and 
„ © others ſhe encouraged the merchants to fit out. 
By perſiſting in this ſagacious plan, ſhe became, 


. 1 as ſhe then was ſtyled, © Queen of the Northern 

le Seas. The Iriſh, who under Shan O'Neal, the 

moſt popular and ſavage of their chiefs, had re- The Iriſh 
n = volted, ſhe ſoon brought to reaſon. She improved pacifed. 
4 ber coin, which had been much debaſed ; and en- 

) XX couraged commerce and manufactures by the moſt 


» = 
r ſage regulations. 

3 In 1561, the death of the young King of Fi rance, 
and the flights which Catherine di Medicis, the 
2 new regent, delighted to caſt on his widow Mary, 
t 7 incited in that blooming princeſs [39], now juſt 
4 „ | nine- 
19 
— | NOTES. 

„ 8 [38] Juſt at this time, the beautiful ſpire of St. Paul's 
= = church, 520 feet high from the ground, and 260 from the 
= tower, being made with wood and caſed with lead, took fire 

1 by lightning, as ſuppoſed, and was conſumed. The tower 

1 was ſoon repaired; but the ſpire was never rebuilt. It ap- 
- 2X peared afterwards, by the confeſſion of a plumber on his 
3 7 death-bed, that a pan of coals, careleſsly left in the ſteeple, 
uad occaſioned the conflagration. [STows, Hr. 
; E [39] When Mary, in her fulleſt blaze of beauty, was 


walking in a proceſſion through Paris, a woman forced her 
4 | way 

Camden, p. 388, Strype, vol. i. p. 330, 336, 337- 

E 4 
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A«D. 1561. nineteen years of age, a wiſh to ®take poſſeſſion 
of her native throne. With this view ſhe applied 
to Elizabeth, whoſe fleets rode triumphant in the 
Channel“, for a ſafe conduct. But ſhe met a 
refuſal, which indeed might have been expected, 
as ſhe herſelf had never yet, though often applied 
to, conſented to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh f. 

Mary of She failed, however ; and eſcaping in a fog the 

ooo Engliſh navy, landed fafely at Leith. Her ar- 


leaves 
France, rival was ſtrangely announced to Elizabeth by an 


2 ill timed requeſt, that the Queen of Scots might 

be acknowleged as heireſs of the Engliſh crown. 

This was rejected with more temper than might 

have been expected, and a literary intercourſe 

ſucceeded between the rival queens, in which 

the epiſtles were equally affectionate and equally 
inſincere. 

It is poſſible that a demand, which ſuggeſted to 

Elizabeth the humiliating idea of dying childleſs, 

inſpired her with a tranſient ſpirit of coquetry; 

Suitors for it is at this period that ſhe is ſaid to have 


— ſmiled on many adorers. Beſides Lord Robert 


— 
NOTES. 


way 3 the crowd and touched her. Her excuſe for 
this rudeneſs was extreme curioſity, which prompted her to 
os if ſo angelic a creature were formed of fleſh and blood. 


ISAR. 
» Goodall, vol. J. p. 175. 


+ Vie de Marie Steuard, par Brantome. 
Dudley, 
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Dudley, the Earl of Arundel preſumed on the 4. P. 1867, 
= WW, cniquity of his family; Sir William Pickering 
on his perſon; and the Earl of Arran on his + 
= on to the crown: ſeveral foreign princes too, 
| Zamong whom were Eric, King of Sweden [49], 
| 4 and Adolphus, Duke of Holſtein, paid their tri- 
bute of admiration, and none met with a poſitive 
„ refuſal. 

The attention of Elizabeth was, in 1562, at- 
tracted towards France; where the Huguenot 


party, cruelly oppreſſed by the princes of the houſe 
| X of Guile, earneſtly implored her aſſiſtance, as the 
protectreſs of the Proteſtant intereſt throughout 
1 Europe. Tempted by the hope of embarraſſing 
dhe affairs of the moſt inveterate enemies to her Aid ſent 
rights, ſhe firſt ſent Sir Edward Poynings with fu cob 
2X 3000 men, and then the Lord Warwick with nots. 
9 
7 NOTES. 
. 3 [40] Elizabeth, during the reign of Mary, had refuſed the 
a offer of this ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, in ſo prudent a manner 
gas to extort praiſe even from the lips of her ill-diſpoſed ſiſter. 
This princely wooer had paved his way to the fair queen, 
4 by ſending to her da royal preſent of eighteen large pyed 
= horſes, and two ſhips laden with riches.” [STRYPE, 
I There was a diverting perplexity as to the method of re- 
ro x7 ceiving this prince at court, from the prudiſ idea of the 
2) 2X Queenes Majeſtie being ſtill a mayde.” 


[WarToN FROM BURGHLEY, 
The coſtly method in which Eric carried on his ſuit, was a 
matter of ſerious concern to the ſenate of Sweden. 
[Ray mond's LITE of GusTavus VAS4. 


3000 
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3000 more to Normandy, where Havre-de-Grace 
was delivered up by the mal- contents then in arms, 
as a cautionary town; Diep, which place Sir 
Edward Poynings had garriſoned, having been 
abandoned as not defenſible. At home, the queen 
was harraſſed by conſpiracies. The Earl and 
Counteſs of Lenox having engaged in a ſuſpicious 
correſpondence with Mary of Scots, were ſent to 
the Tower; there were alſo two weak young men, 
nephews to the late Cardinal Pole, who formed a 
chimerical plan (founded on aſtrological predic- 
tions) to excite a rebellion in Wales, and ſup- 
port their cauſe by ſuccors from France. The 
abſurdity of theſe plotters probably ſaved their 
lives. But Elizabeth extended not the ſame in- 
dulgence to Lady Catharine Gray : more unfor- 
tunate even than her ill-ſtar'd ſiſter, Jane. Ca- 
tharine had been in 1553 united to the Lord Her- 
bert; who, as he had married her merely from 
ambitious views, had the baſeneſs to deſert her, 
when he found her family delivered over to the 
axe. After this ſeparation, ſhe privately married 
the Lord Hertford, ſon to the late protector So- 
merſet. By him ſhe had one child; a circum- 
ſtance which alarmed Elizabeth, who dreaded every 
one that ſhared the royal blood. Both huſband 
and wife were ſent to ſeparate confinement in the 
Tower, and their marriage was annulled by ſen- 


tence in the Archbiſhop's court. The appearance 


of a ſecond offspring enraged the queen beyond 
| due 
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© X due bounds. Hertford was enormouſly amerced . r56r. 


S, for corrupting a princeſs of the blood; the treat- 
ir ment of each was more ſevere than ever; and it 
N > was not until the hapleſs Catharine had died, after 
n Þ % pining nine years in ſolitary confinement, that 
d the perſecuted earl was permitted to enjoy his li- 


oO XZ In the interim the Huguenots, led by Conde, 
„ received a ſevere defeat from the royaliſts under 


Montmorency at Dreux, where, by a ſtrange 
caprice of fortune, each party left its general a 
priſoner. The admiral eſcaped from the field, 
rallied the ſhattered remnants of his army, and re- 


helped his active ſpirit to raiſe a new force againſt 
the Roman Catholic troops. 

The imminent danger to which Elizabeth had 
in the winter of 1562 been expoſed by the ſmall- 
pox, ſo much alarmed a Parliament which ſhe 
» Xx ſummoned early in the next year, that ſhe wag 
e again earneſtly addreſſed by the members + to 
1 marry, or to ſettle the ſucceſſion; a requeſt, each 
branch of which ſhe dextrouſly evaded. Marriage 
ſhe liked not for herſelf or others; and as to the 
ſucceſſion, ſhe had too much penetration not to 
know, that when ſhe named an heir, ſhe created a 
rival, The Parliament, after having granted a li- 
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* Forbes, vol. ii. p. 322, 347. 
+ D'Ewes's Journal, p. 81. 
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ceived from Elizabeth 100,000 * crowns, which 


1562. 
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1563, 


Havre- 
de-Grace 
loſt. 


A-D 1462. 
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beral ſupply, and after having paſſed a rigorous 
act againſt thoſe who acknowleged not the royal 
ſupremacy, another againſt fooliſh and rebellious 
prophecies, and a third againſt witches and ſor- 
cerers, was prorogued. 

Beyond the Channel, affairs went ill for Eng- 
land. The factions which had deſolated France 
being reconciled by a ſudden and ſhort-lived peace, 
united to expel the Earl of Warwick from Havre- 
de-Grace. They could not have accompliſhed 
this, had not a dreadful peſtilence reduced his gal- 
lant band ro a handful *. The capitulation had 
hardly been ſigned, before the Lord Clinton ap- 
peared at the mouth of the harbor with a fleet and 
3000 ſoldiers. They were too late; and, to add 
to the miſhaps of this diſaſtrous campaign, the 
diſeaſe which had thinned the ranks, accompanied 
the poor remains of the garriſon to London, where 
it ſwept away near 30,000 ſouls. 

The affairs of the north were too important, 
and too nearly connected with the ſecurity of the 
Engliſh queen, to be neglected by ſo keen a po- 
litician. The youth and beauty of the Scottiſh 
Mary, and ſtill more her powerful, though ill- 
regulated ſovereignty, made her a deſirable object 


to every unmarried prince in Europe. Among 


others who ſtood candidates for ſo valuable a 
prize, we find that at this time Charles, Arch- 


* Forbes, vol. ii. p. 450, 458. 
| duke 
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duke of Auſtria, endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of &. P. 1563. 


her hand. But this connection Elizabeth took 


er pains to prevent, by cauſing 1 intimations to 


be given to her, that ſuch a marriage might en- 


a i danger her claim to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. On 
x the other hand the Guiſes, uncles to Mary, indeli- 


cately offered her hand to almoſt every Roman 
Catholic prince in Europe; ſo much did they 
dread her marrying a Proteſtant, or connecting 
herſelf in cloſe amity with Elizabeth “. 

Early in 1564, a peace was made between Eli- 


the Calais hoſtages were reſtored ; the right to the 
place remaining as before. 

A general tranquillity now taking place through- 
out Europe, Mary of Scotland thought ſeriouſly 
of being married, and Elizabeth, with greater 
earneſtneſs, how to prevent her nuptials. She 
had propoſed to the Scottiſh queen her favorite 
Robert Dudley r, lately created Earl of Leiceſter, 
and Mary ſeemed not diſinclined to the match, 
provided her right to the Engliſh ſucceſſion might 


at the ſame time be ſettled. But the Queen of 


England, who never meant that things ſhould go 


ſo far, now permitted another candidate for the 


heart of Mary to appear on the ſtage. This was the 


* Forbes, vol. ii. p. 287. + Melvill, p. 47. 


3 


zabeth and Charles IX. of France. A large ſum with 
of money was paid to England by the French, and France. 


Lord Darnley, ſon to the Earl and Counteſs of 


Lenox, 


61 


1564. 
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GS Lenox, who, as grandſon to Henry VII. by his 


daughter Margaret of Scotland, divided with Mary 


the claim to the crown of England. Darnley en- 
gaged in the purſuit of the fair Queen [41], with 
the full leave of Elizabeth, who imagined that, as 
the large eſtates of his family were in her power, 
ſhe could at any time ſtop the marriage. The 
event proved that ſhe was much miſtaken. The 
extremely elegant * perſon of the ſuitor, irrevo- 
cably engaged the heart of Mary. It inſpired her 
with courage as well as love, and ſhe mounted her 
horſe and headed her troops againſt the oppoſers of 
the marriage f. 

It was at this time, that, pained by the viſible 
diſingenuity of Elizabeth's conduct, Mary had 
written a reſentful letter ; which, on conſideration, 
ſhe repented of, and ſent Sir James Melvill, a 
ſprightly courtier, to make her peace. The Eng- 
liſh princeſs, ſtill more jealous of Mary's charms 
than of her claim, ſifted the ſubtle miniſter even 
as to the colour of her hair. At laſt, ſhe aſked 
him plainly, which of the two he thought the 
faireſt? To this the cautious Melvill anſwered, 


NOTES. 


2 [41] David Rizzio, afterwards flain by Darnley, was the 

perſon who introduced that young nobleman to the company 
and good graces of the then amiable and gentle Mary. 

| 2 _ [MBLviLL. 

. Melvill, p. 101. + App. to Keith, p. 164, 

| that 
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chat her Majeſty was the faireſt perſon in Eng- . 1564 
= land, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. During their | 
; Sg interviews, Elizabeth ſhewed herſelf to him in the 
5 dreſſes of various countries, and contrived to let 
3 him hear her perform on the virginals, an inſtru- 
% ment which ſhe underſtood to perfection; all the 
3 time endeavoring, with incredible dexterity, to al- 
& lure the envoy into compariſons e to 
his lovely miſtreſs. 

During the courſe of 1564, F rances, Dutcheſs 
of Suffolk (daughter to Mary of France, fiſter to 
Henry VIII.), ended in priſon a life, which, for 
variety of wretchedneſs, had had few parallels ſince 
that of the Trojan Hecuba. She had ſeen her 
daughter, the Lady Jane, beheaded, Her own 
and her daughter's huſbands had ſhared the ſame 
fate. Her daughter Catharine, after having been 
repudiated by the Earl of Pembroke, was now 
confined in the Tower, and her youngeſt daughter, 
Mary, moſt unequally matched to an inferior offi- 
cer of the houſchold. The old Dutcheſs herſelf 
had wedded Adrian Stokes, © a meane gentylman,” 
more, as is ſuppoſed, for her ſecurity than from 
paſſion ; the ſame motive had, perhaps, weighed 
with her daughter Mary [42]. 


About 


NOTES. 


[42] It is ſaid, that on Elizabeth's exclaiming What! 
has ſhe married her horſe-keeper ?' © Yes, Madam, ' replied 
| | Lord 


WARP — 4 — - 
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AD. 2 About this time the good correſpondence be. | : 
ſpute | tween the Engliſh and the Flemings was for a 
22 * ſhort ſpace. interrupted, by the contrivance of 


— 


Philip's minifter in Flanders, the Cardinal Gtan- 
velle; but their mutual intereſt as to commerce, 
ſoon brought about a reconcihation. 


1565. With great apparent ſurprize and indignation 


uy of did Elizabeth hear, in 1 565, of the union be- 


weds tween Mary of Scotland and the Lord Darnley. 
Darnley. She ſeized the lands of Lenox, complained loudly 
of ill treatment, and even incited * the Proteftant 

Lords to revolt againſt the new king as a Roman 
Catholic. They flew to arms, but were ſoon 

routed and forced to take refuge in England, where 

the policy of the queen inſtigated her to give 

them a reception , painful to them and diſgrace- 

ful to herſelf : for, after having by indirect means 


— 
NOTES: 


Lord Burghley, and ſhe ſays your Majeſty would like to 
do ſo too.“ Leiceſter was then maſter of the horſe. 
([WaLPoLE's ANEC, 
q Her grace's chaplain, John Pulleyne, was probably more 
remarkable for his orthodoxy than for his {kill in poetry; at 
leaſt, if we are to judge by a ſtanza from his tranſlation of 
Solomon's Song; 
She is ſo young in Chriſte's truth, 
That yet ſhe has no teates ; 
She wanteth breſtes to feed her youth, | 
With ſound and perfect meates. [War Ton. 
* Melvill, p. 57. + Ibid. p. ibid, 
pre vailed 


II. 


Je 
a4 


© 
— 


A the Earl of Bedford to Mary with a golden font, 


* 
7 © 
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© prevailed on the deluded Lords, before the am- 4 D 1565- 

baſſadors of France and Spain, to acknowledge 

Tt ſhe had no ſhare in their revolt, Elizabeth Eliza- 
had the audacity to drive them from her preſence — A 

4 4 as © rebels and traytors.“ Throgmorton, who had ous con- 

had her own authority to encourage their riſing, 3 

XZ would not join in this odious farce, but avowed the tiſh 

part ſhe had taken. The queen, however, pro- _ 

2X vided for their ſubſiſtence in England, until Darn- 

ley's jealouſy of Rizzio reſtored them to their 

country. 

An account which Elizabeth now received of 1566. 

the birth of a prince to Mary of Scots, affected 5 Scot- 

her with a ſevere momentary pang; ſhe retired prince 

from a ſplendid entertainment at which ſhe had born. 

preſided, and even, as is faid, bitterly lamented 

© her own virgin ſtate, and the ſuperior felicity of 

her ſiſter- queen“ in having a male offspring.” 

This was, however, only the lapſe of a moment; 


ſhe ſoon recovered her native firrneſs, and ſent 


we ie 


* 


2 


* 8. 


which ſhe preſented as god- mother. At the fame 
time, to keep up the farce of her reſentment 
againſt the Lenox family, Bedford was ordered 
not to ſtyle the ſpouſe of Mary, king. The The Eng- 
Lords, as well as the Commons of England, took . 1 
this occaſion to renew their batteries againſt the irritated, 


queen's reluctance to marry, or to ſettle the ſuc- 


._ » Melvill, p. 70. 
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ceſſion. On this attack, the great officers were 
ſent to ſtop the diſcuſſion, and to declare, that it 
would be dangerous at this period to appoint an 
heir. This, however, gave no ſatisfaction; and 
Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, ſpoke largely 
on the privileges of Parliament, and on the ille- 
gality of the check which had been given to free- 
dom of debate. On finding an unuſual increaſe 
of warmth in the ſenate, Elizabeth wiſely reſtored 
the liberty of ſpeech, and Parliament in return ſup- 
plied her ſo liberally, that the moderate ſovereign, 
conſcious that the grant was meant to incline her 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, contented herſelf with two- 
thirds of what it had allotted ; and nobly aſſerted, 
that * ſhe thought the money in her ſubjects purſes 
was as ready to ſerve the ſtate, as if in her Exche- 
quer.“ The Univerſities of Oxford [43] and Cam- 
bridge were, in the ſame year, honored with a viſit 
from the queen, who ſignified to each of them, in 
an elegant Latin ſpeech, her approbation of their 
attention to literature. 

A circumſtance in the behavior of 1 Stuart, 
is ſuppoſed to have given Elizabeth great diſguſt 
at this period; the Earl of Bedford, who had at- 


NOTES. 

[43] The letter written to Elizabeth from the Univerſity 
of Oxford, on her arrival at her palace after this viſit, par- 
takes of the punning turn of the age: © Ergo tuam celfitudi- 
nem, non dicam ut numen, dicam certè ut numam veneramur.” 

| [Pr1it1es's LIE or Porz. 
tended 
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= tended her with congratulations on the birth of 4. P. 1566. 
37 James, was inſtructed to demand the ratification 

of the treaty of Edinburgh, whereby the arms of 

9 England were to be expunged from her eſcutcheon. 


5 Mary heſitated, but offered an engagement, that Mary of 
F Scots caule 
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ſhe would not uſe either the title or the arms tious. 


during the life of Elizabeth. Yet the caution might 
be right. Elizabeth hated her as a rival, the 


Er h dreaded her as a Papiſt; perhaps an un- 


qualified reſignation of title and arms might have 
been uſed to deprive her line of the ſucceſ- 
ſion. 


About this time, the jealouſy of Darnley tempted Murther 


of Rizzio. 


him to excite a number of Scottiſh Lords to aſſaſ- 
ſinate David Rizzio, and in a manner ſo indelicate 
and cruel, that it appeared as if he had had an 
intention to terrify his wife Mary, then pregnant, 
into ſome diſeaſe, which might deſtroy both her and 
her offspring *. 

In no placid humor did the Engliſh Queen diſ- 
miſs her Parliament in February 1567. Her 
parting ſpeech was a mixture of tenderneſs and 
ſeverity. She hinted at her © knowing the deſigns 
of many among them in favor of Mary ;* and pro- 
teſted, © that by checking their debates, ſhe meant 
not to infringe their liberties, but merely to warn 
them of a precipice; or, to uſe her own homely 


rs” . — — 
— — l —— — 


* Melvill's Relation, p. 22, 23. 
| F 2 but 


1567. 


„ re 
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A. P. 1567. but expreſſive words, to ſtay them before they 
fell“ into a ditch.” 

If Sir James Melvil is to be credited, Eliza- 
beth was by no means too cautious. By his 1n- 
trigues, and thoſe of the Roman Catholic party, 

Plots there were bands of armed men + ready to riſe 
_ in many counties to ſupport the cauſe of Mary, as 
beth, to her ſucceſſion at leaſt, if not as to ſomewhat 
farther. Beſides this, the Duke of Norfolk, the 

Lords. Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, Northum- 
berland, and, except Cecil, all the great and lead- 

ing men in England, ſeemed earneſt for a declara- 

tion of a ſucceſſor; and the moderation in religious 

matters which Mary had hitherto maintained , 

had gained many voices in her favor [44]. But 

the imprudence (to give it the tendereſt name) 

of the Scottiſh Queen, ſaved her rival from per- 

haps the greateſt peril of thoſe which attended 

her long reign. Mary had been with reaſon diſ- 
guſted at the inſolence and cruelty of the man, to 
whom ſhe had fondly given her perſon and her 


[ NOTES. 
[44] Some zealous Proteſtants adhered to the claims of 
deſcendants from the houſe of Brandon, and there were among 


the Engliſh a ſufficient difference of opinion as to the ſuccel- - 


ſion, to make cautious perſons dread a civil war, if Elizabeth 
ſhould die before that point ſhould be ſettled, [Hums. 


*. D'Ewe's, p. 116, 117. + Haynes, p. 446, 448. 
4 Melvill, p. 53, 61, 74. 


kingdom. 
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kingdom. He had murthered in her preſence her . 1567. 
favorite ſervant, of whom he had conceived a jea- 

louſy, and this at a period when the queen was far 
advanced in pregnancy. Not long after, this 
worthleſs and ungrateful prince was aſſaſſinated ; The king 
and thoſe who at the time acquitted Mary of any ako wnck 
concern in this foul deed, could hardly avoid ed. 
changing their ſentiments, when the fair widow, 

within three months after the cataſtrophe of Darn- 

ley, gave * her hand to the profligate Lord Both- 

well, whom Scotland's united voice had pointed 

out as the murtherer of her huſband, The ſea 

of troubles into which this unhappy ſtep plunged 

the lovely, but indiſcreet princeſs, prevented her 

from embroiling the affairs of her neighbor, and 

at length totally overwhelmed her. Elizabeth at 

firſt, in ſome degree interfered in her favor, by 

ſending Sir Nicholas Throgmorton to the Lords 

who held her in confinement ; but, at that time, 

even her remonſtrances were not liſtened to, ſo 

fully were the Scots perſuaded of their ſovereign's | 
guilt. ; 
It was about this time that Ireland was freed, 
for a ſhort time, from the ravages of civil war, in _— 
which the ambition of Shan (or John) O'Neill, 
and the tyrannical inconſiſtency of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, had involved it. 3 | 


0 Spotiſwood, p. 203, &c, : 
F 3 5 Shan 1 
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Account 
of Shan 
O' Neil. 
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Shan O'Neil was a valiant, licentious ſavage, of 
extenſive popularity in his country. He abhorred 
the Engliſh cuſtoms, becauſe they led to civili- 
zation, and is ſaid to have ſlain ſome of his fol- 
lowers merely for attempting to introduce to his 
diſtrict the uſe of bread ; yet, though ſo violent 
an enemy to luxury, he indulged himſelf in the 
moſt beaſtly exceſs ; and was uſed to allay the 
fever which his intemperance had cauſed, by 
plunging into pools of mire. This ſtern barbarian 
ſcorned the Earldom of Tyrone, which Elizabeth 
would have given to him, and called himſelf King 
of Ulſter. «© The Queen, he would often ſay, 
© was his ſovereign lady ; but yet he never made 
peace with her, but at her ſeeking.” The activity 
of Sir Henry Sidney having driven this haughty 
cacique from his lurking places, he choſe, rather 
than ſubmit to England, to truſt the faith of a 
Scottiſh roving ſea-captain ; who, from ſome old 
grudge, flew him at an entertainment. 

Theſe tranſactions, with a fruitleſs, becauſe for- 
mal, demand on France for the reſtitution of 
Calais, cloſed the ſtory of 1567. Calais was, in- 
deed, only to have been reſtored, on condition 
that England ſhould commit no hoſtilities againſt 


France; and the French now plauſibly produced 


the aſſiſtance given to the Huguenots, and the 
taking poſſeſſion of Havre, as breaches of the con- 
. | 


To 


1 Gy E 
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3 . To amuſe her people, whoſe wiſhes to ſce 4. P. 1568. 
a 7 their queen married were unanimous, Elizabeth Elizabeth 
1 3 apparently liſtened, in 1568, to the addreſſes of expo 
the Archduke Charles; but, by propoſing harſh Arch- 
3 MF conditions, delayed the negotiation ſo long, that D _ 
- ? ; the diſguſted wooer, finding his addreſs lighted 
and himſelf denied the public exerciſe of his re- 
ligion, flew off, courted the daughter of the Ba- 
varian Albert (a leſs capricious miſtreſs), and mar- 
tried her. 9 

A more important ſubject ſoon took up all the 
queen's attention. Mary of Scots, after having 
made a forced reſignation of her crown to her in- 
fant ſon James, had eſcaped from the hands of 
her foes “. She had raiſed a new army, had been 
utterly defeated, and forced to take ſhelter in the Mary of 
dominions of the Engliſh queen, whoſe generoſity ur ry 
and policy were at war concerning the manner of fuge in 
her reception. The latter, however, aided by the 3 
ſuggeſtions of Cecil, gained the day; and the royal 
© fugitive, inſtead of being received with open arms 
1 by Elizabeth, was conſigned to the care of the 
family of Scrope, nearly connected with that of 
Howard. Advantage having been taken of a wiſn 
which Mary had expreſſed of clearing her charac- 


= ter to the Engliſh queen t, commiſſioners were 


—— 


* Camden, p. 410, 20 Spotiſwood, p. 219. 
F 4 appointed 
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A.D. 1563. appointed to hear her accuſation and defence [44], 


and York was the place ſettled for the enquiry. 
Murray, regent of Scotland, together with the 
Earl of Morton, the Biſhop of Orkney, Lord 
Lindſay, and others attended, beſides the Earl and 
Counteſs of Lenox, who loudly accuſed Mary of 
Darnley's murther. ſides theſe, Maitland of 
Lethington and Buchanan attended as aſſiſtants. 
At firſt, the regent was cautious of provoking her, 
who might again become his queen, by too harſh 
an expoſition of her faults; but when the hearing 
was transferred to London, when the Duke of 
Norfolk was no longer a commiſſioner, and, above 
all, when the ſentiments of Elizabeth were un- 
derſtood, he no longer heſitated to produce the 
moſt bitter charges againſt the unhappy princeſs. 

Whether or not they were well founded, Mary 
certainly took an improper method of defence. 
The Biſhop of Roſs and her other commiſſioners 
proteſted, that they had orders not to concern 
themſelves with any accuſation againſt her, ſince 
© as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, ſhe would juſtify 
herſelf to none but her ſiſter-queen, Elizabeth.” 
They likewiſe laid the charge of Darnley's mur- 
ther at the door of the regent, but advanced no 
proofs whatever to ſupport the accuſation. 


NOTES. 


[44] Theſe were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Suſſex, 
and Sir Ralph Sadlier. | 


In 
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charges, and evidence, as to the conduct of the 
Scottiſh queen, having been ſolemnly laid before 
the privy-council of England, the regent was per- 
mitted to return to Edinburgh, and had 5, oool. 
allowed him by Elizabeth for his expences. She 
then tried to perſuade the hapleſs Mary to reſign 
her crown to the infant James, or to divide, at 
leaſt, her authority with him; but that high- 
ſpirited princeſs would accept of no compromiſe; 
and firmly demanded either an interview with the 
Queen of England, or licence to depart in ſearch 
of ſome potentate more diſpoſed to befriend her. 
The enmity which Philip of Spain bore to Eli- 
zabeth, had hitherto only diſcovered itſelf by in- 
ſults offered to her ſhips and merchants; theſe ſhe 
had retaliated by ſeizures, and by letters of repri- 


— — —— —— — 
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In the mean ti ole proceedings, — 


1569. 


ſal; no open war had yet appeared. In 1569, Plots 


the Spaniard played a deeper game. By means 


againſt 


Eliza» 


of the Duke of Alva, who commanded in the Ne- beth. 


therlands, a correſpondence was begun with the 
Roman Catholic friends of Mary, an invaſion of 
England was projected, and Chiapini Vitelli, an 
experienced ſoldier, was ſent to London on a 
plauſible pretence, that he might be at hand to 
head the revolters. At the ſame time the royal 


prifoner was engaged in a much more juſtifiable 


negotiation. The Duke of Norfolk, a Proteſtant, 
ſuitable to Mary in age and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, aſpired to her hand, His influence with the 
Engliſh 
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D 1569. Engliſh nobility was ſo extenſive, that not leſs 
N than nine * of the firſt rank, with the favored 
Leiceſter at their head, declared themſelves ſatis- 
fied with the match. To complete the plan, 
however, it was neceſſary for Mary to be divorced 
from the odious Bothwell; nor could this be 
brought about without the aid of Murray. He, 
therefore, was unavoidably entruſted with the ſe- 
cret, and, probably by his means, Elizabeth gained 
intelligence of the whole deſign [45]. Not wiſh- 
ing to proceed to extremities with ſo potent a 
peer as Norfolk, ſhe warned him of his danger ; 
| ſhe even hinted to him © to heed on what pillow 
| WY he laid his head.“ Theſe intimations were unhap- 
pily of no uſe, for the Duke affected to ſcorn the 
idea of aiming to rule over a wild people torn in 
pieces by factions. At his tennis-court at Nor- 
| wich, ſurrounded by his tenants,” he ſaid, © he was 
| already a little prince.“ In conſequence, he was 
| Norfolk ſeized and ſent to the Tower, and Mary was re- 
impriſon- moved to a place of ſecurity; a precaution 
taken juſt in time, for the Roman Catholics of 
the north, headed by the bigoted Earls of Nor- 
thumberland [46] and Weſtmoreland, now no 


NOTES. 
[45+] The letters relating to this plot were, for ſecrecy, 
conveyed in ale bottles, [CAMDEN. 
[46] A copper mine, unjuſtly as he thought wreſted from 
him, had urged Northumberland to this revolt, 
* Leſlic, p. 55. + Ibid. p. 80. 
1 longer 
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ing Duke, flew to arms ; and at the head of 18,000 
men of their friends and thoſe of the old reli- 


75 


longer kept in awe by the loyal and well-mean- p. 1569. 


Two 
northern 
carls re- 


gion, took poſſeſſion of Durham; where, after volt, and 


publicly aſſerting their loyalty to Elizabeth, they 
profeſſed a determination to reſtore the Roman 
Catholic faith, and after tearing in pieces, in the 
market-place, the Engliſh Bible and Common 
Prayer-book, they erected a crucifix in the ca- 
thedral, and celebrated a pompous maſs, But the 
Lord Suſſex, preſident of the north, who had 
watched their motions, ſoon collected troops ſuf- 
ficient to march againſt them ; and theſe unhappy 


peers, as weak in conducting as they had been, 


raſh in undertaking their revolt, avoided the con- 
teſt, fled to Scotland, and left their deludeꝙ fol- 
lowers to the unmerciful diſcretion of the pro- 
voſt-martial, Sir W. Bowes; who is ſaid to have 
executed on a gallows ſixty- ſix petty conſtables, 
and ſome hundreds of others. 


Are rout- 


ed. 


Leonard, brother to the Lord Dacres, who, at Another 


the head of 3,000 inſurgents, attempted to ſup- 


riſing in 


the north 


port the ſame cauſe, met a ſimilar fate. He, as ſuppreſ- 
well as the Earl of Weſtmoreland, found means © 


to quit the iſland ; but the leſs fortunate Nor- 
thumberland was ſeized in Scotland by order of 
the regent, and thrown 1nto priſon. 

The conduct of Norfolk had been fo blameleſs 
during theſe troubles, and his endeavors to ſerve 


Elizabeth, by ordering his tenants to join her 


troops, 
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_ 1569. troops, ſo hearty, that ſhe releaſed him from the 


Tower, and permitted him to live at his own 
houſe, on parole and bond, that he would proceed 
no farther as to his projected marriage “. 

In the mean time profeſſions of regard, equally 
deceitful on each ſide, paſſed between the rival 
queens 3 who, although nearly equal in activity, 
capacity, and ſpirit, were ill matched as to pru- 
dence and power. In theſe, the advantage reſted 
clearly f with Elizabeth [47]. 1 

N 1 EC- 


NOTES. 


* [47] At this period died in priſon Edmund Bonner," 


the deprived Biſhop of London. He had been chaplain to 
Henry VIII. The gratitude of Cromwell, whom he had 
befriended, procured him an embaſly to the pope, and to 
other princes. He loſt his ſee in the reign of Edward VI. 
for not preaching heartily in favor of the king's ſupremacy, 
Mary reſtored him, and he became a ſingularly brutal perſe- 
cutor of the Proteſtants. On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he 
was a ſecond time degraded and thrown into the Marſhalſea, 
where he ended his days. It has been hinted before, that 
he was a kind of buffoon, and in his misfortunes he retain- 
ed a pertneſs not diſſimilar to wit. A contemporary bard 


thought two,of his bon mots worth reciting in an epigram as 
follows : 


Bonner, that once had biſhop been of London, 
Was bid by one © Goodmorrow, biſhop Quandam; 
He, with the ſcoff no whit put out of temper, 

| Reply'd incontinent, 4 Adieu, knave Semper!“ 


Another, 


* Leſlie, p. 98. + Hume's Tudors, vol. ii. p. 516. 
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A. D. 1570. 


Section II. 


[VHE aſſaſſination of Murray, regent of Scot- 2 
land “, early in 1570, threw the govern- aſſaſſi- 
ment into confuſion, and would have given great — 
advantage to the partiſans of Mary, who inſtantly 
took up arms, and endeavored to engage the 
ſiſter- nations in a war ; had not the Earl of Suſ- 
ſex, at the head of an army, entered the country, 
ravaged the lands of thoſe adherents of Mary who 
had plundered the borderers, and compelled the 
divided realm to appoint the Earl of Lenox to 


NOTES. 


Another, in ſuch kind of ſcoffing joke, 

Begg'd his furr'd tippet for to line his cloke. 

© No! no!” quoth he, © content thee with thy hap, 
© Who haſta fooliſh head, to line thy cap.” 


It may perhaps be worth obſervation, that, on the 11th 
of January 1569, a kind of lottery was drawn at the welt 
door of St, Paul's cathedral, and continued inceſſantly till 
the 6th of May following. It had 40,000 lots at 10s, each 
lot, and the profits were to go towards repairing the havens 
of the kingdom. The prizes were plate. 

Some account of this, or of a Gmilar lottery, was given 
to the Antiquarian Society, in 1748, by Dr. Rawlinſon. 


* Melvill, p. 102. + Spotiſwood, p. 234. 
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Lenox 
ſucceeds 
to the re- 


gency. 
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the vacant regency. Soon after this, a moſt ill- 
concerted ſcheme in favor of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, in which the family of Stanley were the 
leaders, was diſcovered, and the plotters impri- 
ſoned. 


Negotiations, intricate as fruitleſs, concerning 


the fate of Mary, filled up the reſt of 1570. 


At this period, Elizabeth ſeemed willing to have 
promoted the queen's reltoration to the reſtrained 
exerciſe of royalty ; but the Lords of Scotland, 
headed by the Earl of Morton, a man of the moſt 


bitter inveteracy againſt Mary and her friends, 


under pretence of duty to the young king, would 
agree to no plan in his mother's favor. Fretted 
by ſuſpence, Mary fell dangerouſly ill, and the 
Engliſh queen not only ſent her the beſt phyſici- 
ans of her train, but added the compliment of an 
elegant ring as a token of ſiſterly affection. She 
was not, in the mean while, unmindful of the ſtate 


of Europe. Walſingham, one of her moſt ſubtle 


ſtateſmen, watched over the approaching union 


of parties in France, while her fleet, commanded 
by a Howard, evinced at the ſame time her power 
and her courteſy, by convoying Anne of Auſtria 


to her bridegroom Philip of Spain, through the 


Channel. An incident, at this time, added ex- 
ceedingly to the jealouſy which Elizabeth and all 
the Proteſtants of England already entertained of 
the Queen of Scots. Pope Pius, who had lately 
ſucceeded to the triple diadem, diſguſted at the 

* Engliſh 
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Engliſh queen for not receiving his overtures of & D. 1570. 
amity with gratirude, and fearful left her modera- The Pope 


tion might tempt many of her ſubjects to quit 


the Roman Catholic faith, promulgated” a damna- Eliza- 
tory decree againſt her, and againſt all who ſhould Deen. 


obey her commands*. A wretched fanatic, named 
Felton, who dared to poſt this bull againſt the 
Biſhop of London's palace-gate, and who ſcorned 
to fly or deny the fact, received the fate he wiſh- 
ed for; and ſevere laws were made by Parliament 
againſt thoſe who ſhould either pubhſh or obey 
the denunciations of a pope [49]. 

The 


NOTES. 


[49] Dr. John Storie was executed for treaſon about 
this time, and fell unpitied. During the reign of Mary he 
had been active, even to wantonneſs, in deeds of perſecut- 
ing cruelty ; and ſoon after the ſucceſſion of Elizabeth, in 


1558, he owned that he had © toſt a fagot at the face of a 


burning heretic, as he was ſinging pſalms, and ſet a buſhe of 
thornes under his feet, a little to pricke him.“ Theſe words 
he ſaid in Parliament, and was a little while after thrown 


into priſon by order of the new queen, Thence eſcaping, 


he betook himſelf to Flanders, where he ſoon grew into 
favor with the mercileſs Alva, who, finding him formed 
after his own model, employed him in offices ſuited to his 
talents, in carrying on correſpondence with the Engliſh mal- 
contents, and in ſearching houſes for books which might 
ſubjeCt the inhabitants to the inquiſition. His alertneſs in this 
laſt department proved his ruin. A decoy was prepared for 
him, and he was told of a cargo of prohibited literature 


which 
* Camden, p. 487. 
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The Queen of England now ſummoned a Par- 
lament, after a receſs of five years. It met in 
April 1571. It denounced the publiſhing any 
bull, &c. from the pope, treaſon; it declared, 
that to call the queen © heretic,” or to ſay that the 


ſtatutes might not regulate theſucceſſion [ 50], 


&c. &c. was treaſon ; it gave to Elizabeth what 
money ſhe wanted, which was but little ; it tried 
its ſtrength in favor of a reformation of the Li- 
turgy, and againſt a pernicious monopoly favored 
by the court, and was baffled. 

As the Parliament now abounded in men of 
ſtern”morals and independent fortunes, who about 
this time began to be called Puritans, from the 


NOTES. 


which an Engliſh ſloop at the mouth of the Schelde had 
brought, and meant to land at Antwerp. Storie darted in- 
cautious on his prey; but while he was eagerly ſearching the 
hold, the ſails were looſed, the anchor weighed, and the 
wretched traitor with horror found himſelf on his way for 
England : He lay ſome time in priſon, and at laſt, when exe- 
cuted, he parted from life moſt unwillingly ; for after he had 
been hanged, cut down, and partly diſmembered, he ſprang 
up, and almoſt felled the executioner by a blow on the ear. 
[HoLinGsSHED, 


[o] It was enacted, that“ the natural iſſue of the queen's 


body, only, might ſucceed, &c. This ex preſſion being rather 
uncommon, and uſed in lieu of © lawful,” gave room to many 
whom Camden tiles, © lewd catchers of words,” to fancy that 
it was meant to bring forward ſome illicit fruit of the ſup- 


poſed loves between Elizabeth and Leiceſter. 
| ſuppoicd 
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ſuppoſed purity of their lives and doctrines, it — 


may not be amiſs to deſcribe in a few words a 
party which, although by no means to be defend- 
ed in every point, had yet the merit, as Mr. 
Hume with a laudable candor owns, © of kind- 
ling and preſerving the precious ſpark of liberty.” 
© And it was to this ſeft,* proceeds the liberal 
author, ©. whoſe principles appear fo frivolous and 


habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe the whole 


freedom of their conftitution.” The cruelties of 
Mary's government had driven many miniſters 
of Proteſtant principles to croſs the ſea ; theſe, 
when on the death of their perſecutrix they re- 
turned home, brought with them a double por- 
tion of bitterneſs againſt Popery ; and, from their 
late familiarity with the Calviniſtical teachers, an 
utter diſlike to any eccleſiaſtical forms whatever. 
The proſelyres of theſe refugees, adopting princi- 
ples of civil as well as religious freedom, be- 
came, when in Parliament, the terror and deteſ- 
tation both of kings and biſhops. 

In May the ſeſſions was ended, not without a 
\ ſevere reprimand from the Lord Keeper, for the 
© audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous folly' of 
{ome of its members. 

Elizabeth, at this juncture, thought it her in- 
tereſt to connect herſelf with France; and actu- 


ally liſtened favorably to the matrimonial propo- Anjou 
ſals of the Duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. coufts 
Catharine di Medicis, who ruled the French ca- beth. 
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2 A 57%; binet, probably entered into the negotiation with 


Norfolk 
engages 
in a plot 
with 
Alva, 


as little ſincerity as the Engliſh queen; who tacit- 
ly permitted Henry Champernon to lead a party 
of Engliſh ſoldiers to affiſt the Huguenots. Among 
theſe, Raleigh (afterwards Sir Walter) ſerved his 
earlieſt campaign. 

Every paſſing year muſt have farther convinced 
Elizabeth of the perils to which the impriſon- 
ment of Mary expoſed her. The friends of that 
princeſs, impatient at the procraſtinations of the 
Engliſh court, had now formed a new conſpi- 
racy, in which Norfolk joined anew to deliver 
her, and to reſtore her to her throne. The in- 
teſtine troubles of Scotland rendered this enter- 
prize not difficult. Lenox the new regent had 
been ſlain, and although the Earl of Mar was ap- 
pointed -in his room, yet the party of Mary was 
not diſcouraged. 

Norfolk, however, was too good an Engliſh- 
man to enter heartily into a plan which compre- 


hended a foreign invaſion, and, perhaps, the de- 


thronement of his ſovereign. He heſitated, he 
ſhuddered at an union with the atrocious Duke 
of Alva ; and while he doubted, the vigilant Cecil, 
now Lord Burleigh, detected the whole conſpi- 


racy, and Norfolk was ſent to the Tower. At 


the fame time Leſlie, Biſhop of Roſs, the moſt 
active of Mary's agents, was confined, and ſo ſe- 


verely threatened, that he confirmed the confeſ- 


ſions and the evidence which others had given 
, : | in, 


e K 4 
- 


b 
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in v. Ridolphi, a Florentine banker, long reſi- 4. D. z:, 
dent in London, appeared to be the ſoul of 
the conſpiracy, and was now travelling through 
Europe F to regulate the foreign ſuccors which 
were at hand to ſupport the cauſe of the Scot- 
tiſh princeſs. 

A ſtrange event in Herefordſhire marked 1 571. 
A piece of ground containing twenty-ſix acres, 
under Marlech-hill, burſt from its ſtation, and 
moved with a groaning noiſe, carrying with it cat- 
tle, ſheepcotes, trees, &c. full forty paces the firſt 
day. It ſtopped at the end of four days, forming 
a hill of ſeventy-two feet in height. Rynaſton 
chapel it had overturned in its progreſs.” It left 
a hollow thirty feet in depth, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty yards wide, and four hundred in 
length 4. 

Early in 1572, the honeſt but imprudent Duke 1572. 
of Norfolk was tried by a jury of twenty-five 
peers, and condemned to die for treaſonably plot- 
ting againſt Elizabeth. The trial was regular, 
except that the witneſſes were not confronted with 


the priſoner; ſuch was not then the cuſtom in 
caſes of high-treaſon. Some months paſſed before 


the ſentence was executed &, and the queen twice Norfolk 


| revoked the death-warrant ſhe had ſigned, al- ecuted. 


though the miniſters preſſed and the Parliament 


C Leſlie's Negotiations, p. 197. + Ibid. p. 354- 
1 Stowe, Holingſhed, &c. 5 Carte, p. 527. Digges, p. 166. 
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baſſador 


of Spain 
ſent 
away. 
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demanded the cataſtrophe. - On the ſcaffold the 
generous nobleman acknowleged the juſtice of his 
ſentence, but abſolutely demed his ever having 
given his conſent to the interference of foreign 
powers [1]. He died, praying for the welfare 
of Elizabeth“, and that ſhe may live and reign 
many years, even to the world's end, which” 
(continued the Duke) I believe ſome one alive 
ſhall live to ſee.” 

The ambaſſador of Spain had been deeply 
engaged in theſe dark negotiations. He had 
likewiſe exerted himſelf to prevent the propoſed 
match between Elizabeth and Anjou; and was 
even ſuſpected of attempting to aſſaſſinate the 
Lord Burleigh, whom he loudly declared to be 
the enemy of his maſter. For theſe unjuſtifiable 
meaſures he was ordered to quit the kingdom 
a proceeding which Philip reſented, by ſeizing the 
goods of the Engliſh in his dominions, 


NOTES. 


[51] Norfolk might probably have been ſaved had he 
made an open confeſſion, at leaft Elizabeth declared that he 


would ; but his ſervants had owned their being entruſted to 
carry money to the friends of Mary in Scotland, and the 


duke, ignorant of their confeſhon, perſiſted in denying the 
whole affair, ILISIII. 
Not very long after this event, the fugitive Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, being delivered up by the regent of Scotland, 
ſuffered in like manner. | 
| * Camden, p. 440, 
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A treaty was now concluded between Eliza- 4. P. 1572” 
beth and Charles IX.* of France ; a ſhort-lived peace 
treaty, whoſe articles were ſoon waſhed away by Hom 

rance. 
the torrents of Proteſtant blood ruſhing from the 
a gates of Paris, from the very chambers of the 
royal palace! Fenelon, a man of honor enough 
to acknowlege himſclf aſhamed of wearing the 
; name of a Frenchman, was ſent by Charles to 
the Engliſh queen, that he might extenuate the + 
horrors of that execrable maſſacre. He was re- 
ceived by her, and her whole court, in the deep- 
eſt mourning ; and her anſwer to the futile ex- 
cuſes of Charles was cold and even bitter. It 
was, however, not expreſſive of active reſentment; 
for the politic princeſs, ſurrounded as ſhe was by 
| domeſtic as well as foreign enemies, and far from 
| wiſhing to render France hoſtile, ſubmitted to hear f 
new overtures of marriage from Alengon , the 
younger brother of the Duke of Anjou; and | 
even ſtood [52] as god-mother to a princeſs of 
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[52] Brantome ſpeaks of a magnificent golden * font, | 
ſent by the queen to Charles of France on this occaſion. 
This embaſſy grievouſly alarmed the Huguenots, who thought | 
that their only protectreſs meant to unite with their cne- | 
mies. They did not fathom her deep policy, nor conſider 


that her intereſt would always oblige her to ſave their party 
from total deſtruction. 


* Camden, p. 443. + Ibid. p. 447. 
G 3 France,” 
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A.D. 1572. F rance, who was chriſtened Marie-Elizabeth. At 


The Pu- 
ritans 
lead the 
Parlia- 
ment. 


© 


the ſame time, as ſhe knew that the Guiſes 
(who now again ruled in France) longed for the 
ruin of her, the great and only bulwark of the 
Proteſtant cauſe, ſhe took every poſſible precau- 
tion againſt their dangerous deſigns. 

In the mean time the Parliament, in which the 
puritan [53] intereſt preponderated, would have 
proceeded to great lengths againſt Mary, after 
ranſacking the Old Teſtament * for precedents, 
had not Elizabeth, to whom the French ambaſ- 
ſador had recourſe, interfered, and checked with 
great mildneſs their over-care for her ſecurity. 

The ſmall-pox, which about this period at- 
tacked Elizabeth, and even brought her life into 
danger, added to the alarms with which the very 
critical ſtate of Europe affected every well-wiſher 
to the Proteſtant intereſt | 54]. 


The 


NOTES: 


[53] The plundering and conſequent deſtruction of 


churches, chapels, &c. was grown to ſuch a height, that 
Elizabeth found it neceſſary to iflue a proclamation againſt 
ſuch as might take away lead, bells, &c. [Hor IN GSR. 
[54] In this year the trial by combat was demanded, 
concerning an ſtate in Kent, by Simon Lowe and John 
Kime, againſt Thomas Paramore. The affair was however 
made up, but nevertheleſs the champions appeared in form 
before the judges, in liſts, appointed for the purpoſe. Nailer, 
champion 
* D'Ewe's, p. 207, 208. 


= 
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The impolitic cruelties of Alva in the Nether- &. P. 1873. 
lands had, by this time, compelled the inhabi- 
tants, through deſpair, to reſiſtance. At fea, the 
Dutch mariners ranged afar, and, without any 
ſhowy triumph, moſt ſeverely diſtreſſed the trade 
of Spain. Elizabeth received theſe rovers in her Elizabeth 
ports, and even permitted her ſubjects to purchaſe cor 
their prizes. In order, therefore, to prevent Eng- Patch 
land from giving more effectual aſſiſtance to his ers. 
re volted ſubjects, Philip condeſcended, in 1573, 
to repay to Elizabeth all the damages which he 
had occaſioned to her merchants, either at fea or 
in his harbors, 
| The œconomy of this great queen deſerves, at 

this period, molt particular praiſe, Beſides the 

| expences of fortifying her coaſt, and improving | 
| her navy, ſhe found means, without any additional 1 
burthen on her ſubjects, to diſcharge the debts due 
| to her people from Edward VI. from Mary her 
ſiſter, and from herſelf; and not without dye in- q 
tereſt, | 

Her conduct towards the Huguenots of France, Her po- 
who, after the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's day, Hen as to 


France, 
had fled to Rochelle, was exquilitely political, 


. 
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champion for Lowe, challenged Thorne, his antagoniſt, © to 
plaie with him half a ſcore blowes for paſtime to the judges? 

but Thorne ſullenly refuſed, laying, © he came to fight and 
not to plaie,? [HoLinGsSHED. 
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She received their deputies with affection, ſup- 
plied their wants, and protected their perſons ; 
but when the Earl of Eſſex and the Biſhop 
of London propoſed to raiſe an army for their re- 
lief by a voluntary contribution, ſhe forbade. any 
ſuch proceeding, as it muſt have engaged her in 
an immediate war with a powerful neighbor. Yet 


ſhe gave no encouragement to the complaints of 


the perſecutors of the Proteſtants; and when the 


French ambaſſador recounted to her the ſums of 


money lent by the Londoners to thoſe of Ro- 
chelle, ſhe ſmiled, and faid, that ſhe did not be- 
lieve that her ſubjects were ſo rich; and when he 
demanded that Montgomeri, the admiral of the 
Proteſtants, and other Huguenots, ſhould be de- 
livered up, © Receive,” ſaid Elizabeth calmly, the 
words of your own King Henry II. to my ſiſter 


Mary, in anſwer to a like . 6 will be 


no foreign prince's executioner.' 

With much leſs caution did Elizabeth proceed 
as to the affairs of the north. The ſupport which 
ſhe gave to the party which maintained the cauſe 


of the young James, enabled it completely to 


over-power the friends of Mary: unhappily Mor- 
ton, the regent, a man of a harſh as well as greedy 
diſpoſition, made a ſanguinary uſe of the advanta- 
ges which the Engliſh forces under Sir W. Drury, 
by taking the Caſtle of Edinburgh, had aſſiſted him 
to procure. He had the cruelty to execute ſhame- 
fully, in ſpite of Drury's remonſtrances, the gal- 

lant 


— IE. . 


4 


| Joyed at this period a kind of tranquillity under 
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lant Kirkaldie of Grange, who commanded the “. 3, 


party “. 

The death of Charles IX. of France, in 1574, cus 
eaſed the mind of Elizabeth from half its anxiety. IX. of 
Henry III. who ſucceeded to the throne, both 4 mr 
hated and dreaded the houſe of Guiſe, and con- 
ſequently cared little for the intereſt of the un- 


fortunate Mary of Scotland. That kingdom en- 


the government of Morton, whoſe entire F de- 
pendence on the Engliſh queen, at the ſame time 
that it confirmed his power, prevented his grati- 
fying his natural and evil propenſittes to the extent 
of his wiſlfes. 

Ireland had been ſtrangely convulſed ; but the 
care of Walter Devereux, Earl of Eifſes, had re- 
ſtored at leaſt che appearance of ſubnuſſion among 
the revolted chiefs F. 

Little more, indeed, could be expected on a gate of 
fair ſtatement of that unhappy country's condi- Ireland. 
tion : greedineſs, inhumanity, and bad policy, 
united to keep the inhabitants in a ſtate of barba- 
riſm. The laws of England, we have already 
ſeen, were denied to them, although eagerly re- 
queſted ; and the wretched natives, neither ſecure 
in property nor life, fled to the woods and bogs 


— — — 
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* Melvill, p. 118, 120, &c. 
+ Spotiſwood, p. 273, 274, 275+ 1 Camden, Ann. 1574. 
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A.D. 1574 for ſhelter ; and looking on mankind in general, 


The? 
ople 
111 . 

ed. 


Revenue 
of Ire- 


land, &c. 


and the Engliſh in particular, as their enemies, 
made repriſals on every ſtranger who fell into their 
hands. 

Beſides the total neglect of their morals, the 
Engliſh gave another incitement to this ill-fated 
people to continue uncivilized. The conqueſt of 


diſtricts was delegated to private perſons. Theſe 
* raiſed ſoldiers at their own coſt ; and, where they 


ſucceeded, turned their acquiſitions to their own 
profit: to this they frequently found the Iriſh 
cuſtoms more conducive than the Engliſh laws; 
and, in conſequence, embracing the ſyſtem which 
indulged moſt their deſpotiſm and rapine, in- 
ſtead of improving the natives, they became as 
mere barbarians as the beings whom they had ſub- 
dued [55]. 

The whole annual revenue of Ireland was barely 
ſix thouſand pounds. To this Elizabeth moſt un- 


NOTES. 
[55] The ſons of the Earl of Clanricard, an originally 


Engliſh houſe, entered ſo far into the ſpirit of this ſyſtem, 


that they put to death all the inhabitants of Athenry, al- 
though Iriſh, becauſe they had begun to conform to Eng- 
liſh cuſtoms, and had a more civilized method of living than 
had been practiſed by their anceſtors, [Campen, Hu. 

Out of all the Engliſh families ſettled in Ireland, that of 
Butler (whence the Earls and Duke of Ormond) ſeems to 
have been the only one which was uniformly and faithfully 
attached to the intereſt of the mother country. 


willingly 
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illi W : A. D. 1574- 
willingly added twenty thouſand more. One 57 


thouſand ſoldiers (and ſometimes in need two 
thouſand) compoſed the whole military power. 
A force perfectly incapable of ſubduing a nume- 
rous and warlike race; but rather ſerving to pro- 
voke the natives, and to excite thoſe frequent in- 
ſurrections which kept up and inflamed the ani- 
moſity between the two nations. That Elizabeth 
ſhould never have exerted the ſtrength of England 
to end theſe troubles, appears ſo ſtrange: to a 
learned prelate of our own age, that he thinks the 
weak meaſure muſt have proceeded from the 
dictates of a crooked policy “. 

Although the Engliſh queen privately a bort 
ed the Proteſtant intereſt in France, and ſup- 
plied the Huguenots with large ſums to levy 
German troops, ſhe nevertheleſs ſent, in 1575, 
to congratulate the new French monarch, and 
to inveſt him with the order of the garter. Her 
embaſſy was received with great reſpect. 


1575. 


Elizabeth had at this epoch, indeed, attained Elizabeth 


to that importance in the political balance of the 


holds the 
balance of 


continent, .which her father had miſſed through power. 


his own intemperate levity; her brother, through 
his youth and inexperience; and her ſiſter, through 
blindneſs and bigotry. | 

Some writers ſpeak of a plan formed by this 
politic princeſs to get the young king of Scots 


* Hurd's Dialogue on the reign of Elizabeth, 
into 


2 . 
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A. p. 5, into her hands, which they ſay was diſappointed 
by the firmneſs of his governor, Alexander Erſkine. 
Had ſhe not found enough anxiety from having 
Mary to take care of ? 

A tumult on the northern border, in which 
the Engliſh were both aggreſſors and ſufferers, 
gave Elizabeth an opportunity about this time of 
- ſhewing her magnanimity. Morton, devoted to 

her will, ſent Carmichael, the leader of the Scots 
(although the injured party), to await her plea- 
ſure in London. But the daughter of Henry VIIL 
commended his ſpirited conduct, and diſmiſſed him 
loaded with preſents “. 


It was during the year 1575, that the queen 
bitterly complained to her Parliament of the great 
remiſſneſs among magiſtrates in general, as to the 
execution of the laws: inſomuch, that if no re- 
medy were found, ſhe ſhould be obliged to ap- 
point in her commiſſions needy and indigent per- 
ſons, who, for their own intereſt; would attend to 
the diſtribution of juſtice. 


1576, In 1576, the Hollanders, diſtreſſed beyond mea- 
TheDutch 


Ifen their ſure by the power of Spain, which they had long 
88 and gallantly reſiſted, entreated Elizabeth, as heir- 
zabeth. eſs of Philippa, queen of Edward III. to accept 

their ſovereignty and undertake their protection. 
Tempting as was this offer, the Engliſh queen 


declined it; ſhe interpoſed however her good of- 


Her mag- 
nanimity. 


Camden, p. 454. 
fices 
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| i ilip, although i in; and aft A.D. 1576. 
fices with Philip, although in vain afterwards 5 


advanced 20,000. to the diſtreſſed revolters. 

The Commons met and gave a liberal ſubſidy; 
but in one point they went beyond what the 
ſovereign thought their limits. They attempted 
to meddle with religion, and even propoſed a bill 
for the reformation of the church; one puritan 
member, Peter Wentworth, ſpoke his ſentiments 
in a bolder manner than his age had been accuſ- 
tomed to; the powerful frown of the court, 
however, chilled theſe dawnings of a regular fyſ- 
tem of freedom, and the bill of reformation dwin- 
dled into a petition, which Elizabeth anſwered, by 
promiſing that ſne would direct the biſhops to 
amend the alleged grievances. 

Before the cloſe of 1576, Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Eſſex, who, by the contrivance of Lei- 
ceſter, had been ſent to Ireland in a highly re- 


Dawn- 
ings of a 
free ſpirit 


in Parlia- 


ment. 


ſponſible ſituat ion, and yet unſupplied with proper | 


authority, ſuddenly died at Dublin. The Earl 
of Leiceſter (who almoſt inſtantly wooed and mar- 


ried the widow of Eſſex, and to whom the honeſt _ 


but too ingenuous Devereux was known to be an 
open enemy), was more than ſuſpected of having 
removed his rival by poiſon. 

The appearance of Don John of Auſtria in the 
Netherlands, as governor, diſconcerted, in 1577, 
the ceconomical reſerve of Elizabeth. She dreaded 
that prince; ſhe knew that it was his avowed 
wiſh to wed Mary of Scotland, and to aſſert her 


preten- 


1577 
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A. D. 1577- pretenſions to the whole iſland; ſhe determined 


Elizabeth now to ſupport the revolters with vigor; ſhe ad- 
— 2 vanced to them one hundred thouſand pounds by 
way of loan; and, before it was long, ſhe con- 
ſented by treaty to ſupply them with 5,000 foot 
and 1,000 horſe “. At the ſame time ſhe wrote 
to the king of Spain a moſt artful apology for 
her conduct, profeſſing that ſhe had only under- 
taken the protection of the Netherlanders, to pre- 
vent their throwing themſelves into the hands of 
France ; and offering to withdraw her aid, if Don 
John and the Spaniſh troops ſhould be recalled. 
Philip imitated the policy of Elizabeth, and, while 
he profeſſed a continuation of amity, attempted to 
excite the Iriſh to revolt 1. But the wiſe pre- 
cautions of the Engliſh queen had guarded againſt 
his machinations. 

London had a very narrow eſcape from the 
plague in the ſame year. That dreadful ſcourge 
ſhewed itſelf in the Temple ; but by the extreme 
vigilance of Fleetwood, the recorder, its horrors 
were prevented, | 

Oxford Oxford was not ſo fortunate. Its Black Aſſize,” 


_—_— held in July, is fatally recorded for a ſudden 


* dampe* which aroſe, and after nearly ſmother- 


ing the whole court and audience, cauſed the death 


* Camden, p. 466, + Digges, p. 73. 


of 


—— 
2 4 
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of the judge, high-ſheriff, moſt of the jury, and . P. 1577- 
above 500 of the ſpectators [ 56]. 

During 1578, Elizabeth had little to do but 
to reprimand thoſe who made an ill uſe of the 
powers with which ſhe had entruſted them. Prince 
Caſimir, inſtead of raiſing an army of Germans 
to help the Dutch, had ſquandered * away the 
money which ſhe had ſent to him. He viſited 
her in the winter, and ſhe not only forgave him 
but made him a knight of the garter. To the 
regent of Scotland, Morton, ſhe ſent Randolph 
| to warn him of the fate which muſt attend him 
| unleſs he altered his manners, and rendered him- 
| ſelf leſs odious to the Scots ; and particularly to 
| the powerful Earls of Argyle and Athol. An 

embaſly from France, propoſing the Duke of An- Anjou 
jou (late Alengon) as a huſband to Elizabeth 2 


» Eliza- 
was kindly received; the eyes of Europe were beth. 


1706 


* 1 2 2 7 * P a 
E ²˙ >. 5; 4 
. a 99s Ko „ * * CS . L 
n 22 ue 


NOTES. | 
[56] Beſides Sir Robert Bell, lord chief baron, there died | 
D*Oyly, Babington, Wenman, Davers, Harcombe, Kyrle, | 
Fettiplace, Greenwood, Forſter, Naſh, Barham, Stevens, &c. | 

The women and children were not ſo much affected as the 
men. 
One Rowland Jenks was on his trial = for his ſeditious | 
tongue.“ The vulgar believed that magic had a ſhare in the | 
event; but the diſcernment of Lord Bacon ſaw through the 
miſt of ſuperſtition. This ſeems to have been the firſt ap- 
pearance of the jail-fever in England. Its ſymptoms marked | 
the moſt extreme putridity. 

* Camden, p. 452. 
not 
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A. D. 1578. not yet opened to a ſpecies of political coquetry 


James of 
Scots 
kept in 
awe by 
Eliza- 
beth. 


which aſſiſted that princeſs ſo much in her ne- 


gotiations, Even the ſubtle Catharine di Medicis 
was deceived, and thought her youngeſt ſon al- 
ready king of England. And Philip of Spain was 
ſo far led to ſuſpect the deſigns of his brother Don 
John of Auſtria towards an union with Elizabeth, 
that he put to death privately one of that prince's 
ſecretaries, whom he thought the confident of a 
matrimonial treaty between him and that moſt in- 
ſcrutable of ſovereigns. 

To awe the young king of Scotland, who, 
though but twelve years of age, had begun to 
govern“, beſides the rights of his impriſoned 
mother, Elizabeth found means to intimate to 
him, that the Lady Arabella Stuart (his coulin, 
by a younger brother of his grand-father) had 
claims on the Engliſh eſtates of Lenox, which 
James had ſent to demand. If ſhe could claim 
the lands, ſhe might rival the king of Scots in 
his heirſhip to the kingdom f. 

It was in this year (1578) that the wild and 
enterpriſing ſpirit of the Portugueſe F monarch, 
opened a road for Philip of Spain to reach the 
crown of Portugal. The battle of Alcaſar (in 
which the unfortunate Sebaſtian had, from motives 


© Melvill, p. 126. + Camden, p. 469, 470. 
t Camden, p. 462, &c. 


partly 
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partly romantic and partly fanatical, engaged and A. b. 1578. 
loſt his army [57] and his life), had nearly ex- Fall of 


tinguiſhed the race of Portugueſe nobility ; and 


NOTES. 


[57] With the raſh Sebaſtian fell the profligate but gal- 
lant and intrepid Thomas Stukely, born in the weſt of Eng- 
land, and deprived by his own extravagance of a decent 
patrimony; his perſon and addreſs gained the heart of a 
London alderman's well-portioned daughter, 'That he did 
not appear to advantage in family life, appears in the po- 
pular ballad : | 


© Make much of me, dear huſband, ſhe did ſay. 
© I'll make much more of thee, ſaid he, 
© 'Than any other; verily, 

© P11 fell thy cloaths, and ſo I'll go my way.” 


Leaving his family he went to Rome, where paſſing for 
a perſon of importance, and vaunting of the eaſe with which 
he. could make Ireland revolt from Elizabeth, he found - 
means, partly by the reſentment of Philip, irritated at Eli- 
zabeth for aiding his revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, 
and partly by the ambition of the pope, whom he perſuaded 
that he would make his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of 
Ireland, to raiſe a corps of 800 Italian gentlemen, with 
whom he ſailed to Liſbon; where, dazzled by the projects 
of the heroic Sebaſtian, he perſuaded his comrades to ac- 
company the king of Portugal on his African enterprize, 
before they ſhould attempt the conqueſt of lreland ; a king- 
dom in which the pope had already conferred on him the 
dignities of a marquiſate and an earldom, Leinſter and Wex- 
ford. The fortune of the day viſibly turning againſt the 
Chriſtian party, Stukely fell by the ſwords of his own men, 
who reproached him with having led them to deſtruction. 
[CampEN, &c. 


Vol. II. PaRr J. II the 
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A. D. 1575. the reign of an aged prieſt, who ſucceeded to the 

* throne, ſeemed only calculated to give the plots 

of Philip a few months time to mature, without 
affording any hopes of turning them aſide, 

The negotiations for the queen's marriage were 

1579. quickened in 1579, by the arrival of Simier, an 

artful agent [58] ſent by Catharine di Medicis ; 

Anjou's who gained ſuch an aſcendant over the counſels of 

agent ill Elizabeth, that even Leiceſter was alarmed, and 

by Lei- intimated to the credulous, his apprehenſion of 

2 philtres, ſpells, &c.; while Simier, irritated at 

the abſurd charge, informed the queen of Lei- 

ceſter's marriage with the widow of Eſſex, a diſ- 

covery which would have conducted the im- 

prudent favorite to the Tower, had not the Lord 

Suſſex * (although the favorite's avowed foe) re- 

preſented to Elizabeth the illegality and impro- 

priety of puniſhing any man for a legal act like 

matrimony. Meanwhile the daftardly Leicefter 

dealt with a bravo, named Tudor, and bribed 

him to aſſaſſinate Simier. On this being ſpoken 

of, the queen publicly declared that ſhe took the 
Frenchman under her eſpecial protection. 


| NOTES. 
[58] De Thou deſcribes him thus, Johannes Simieus, 
homo blandimentis & aſſentatiunculis innutritus aulicis.” 
[De Tzme, Sv1s. 


* Camden, p. 471. 
| F An 


— — ——  — — 
m —ͤ— —E—4ĩÿ⅛ — — 
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to intend (for ſhe probably had no real thought 


do love me, if your love be not in God and her 


off 
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An affair, about this time, brought forward 4-D. 1579. 
that magnanimity which too often ſlept in the Magnant. 
boſom of the daughter of Henry VIII; She was — of 
in a barge on the Thames, attended by Simier beh. 
and the Vice-chamberlain Hatton, when a piece 
was fired from the ſhore *, and the ball entered a 
rower's arm ; he that fired was ſeized, convicted 
of treaſon, and brought to the gallows ; but as 
he perſiſted to the laſt moment in his innocence, 
Elizabeth ordered him to be ſet free; with theſe 
memorable and glorious words, © That ſhe would 
credit nothing againſt her ſubjects, which might 
not be believed againſt her own children.” 

The French connection which the queen ſeemed 


of it) was extremely diſpleaſing at this period to 

the generality of the Engliſh, and particularly to 

the ſetaries; one of whom, named Stubbes, a | 
paſſionate puritan, Joſt his right hand for publiſh- Stubbes 
ing a pamphlet, The Gaping Gulph,” againſt on oo 
this unpopular meaſure. In his work, France hands. 
was repreſented as the gulph which gaped for 
England and the Proteſtant religion, While his 

wriſt lay on the block, he ſaid to the ſpectators, 

My maſters, if there be any among you that 


Majeſty, I do utterly denie your love.“ After his 


* Camden, p. 471, 472. | 
H 2 hand 
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A. D. 1579. hand was ſtricken off, he waved his hat with the 
F other, crying © God fave the queen.“ But this 


irrational and unnatural exertion of loyalty did 
not ſave him from a long impriſonment. Page, 
who printed the libel, had the ſame puniſhment as 
Stubbes [59]. He bore it with fortitude, and ſaid 
to the people, © There lies the hand of a true Eng- 
liſhman “. 

It was at this period, that the conſcious deſpair 
of making an effectual reſiſtance, while in ſeparate 
diſtrifts, to the vaſt forces and opulence of the 


NOTES, 


[59] Theſe unfortunate men were rather ſacrificed to 
policy, and to the deference which Elizabeth choſe to pay 
to Anjou, than to her own reſentment. She could forgive 
a ſarcaſm on her own conduct. It ſtands on record, that a 
carter had been ſent for to her palace to remove ſome goods, 
and had been diſmiſſed ; a ſecond time he was bade to at- 
tend, and a ſecond time was ordered home: Now, by our 
lady,” ſaid the blunt Engliſhman, ſlapping his hand on his 
thigh, © I ſee that the queen is a woman, as well as my wife.“ 
Elizabeth, who ſtood at a window hard by, over-heard 
him. © Fye,“ ſaid ſhe to her maidens, * what a villain is 
this ?* She ſent him three angels, however, to ſtop his irre- 
verent tongue. [Bizxcn's Mu. 

Camden places the execution of Stubbes two years later, 
but the Nuge Antiquæ, from original papers, date it in 
1579. Neal, in his hiſtory of Puritans, afferts, that Stubbes 
became a valiant commander in the Iriſh wars, and did the 
queen good ſervice. 


* Nuge Antique, vol, iii. p. 179. 
cruel 
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cruel Philip, excited the ſeven Dutch provinces to 4 P. 29, 
form a union againſt the common enemy. Their 
firſt efforts were weak and attended with little 
ſucceſs ; but a ſpeedy perſeverance, directed by 
patriotiſm, and ſupported by public ſpirit, raiſed 


3 theſe mercantile warriors to ſuch a pitch of power, 
4 that, within a century, they were able to pro- 
= te& that very nation from deſtruction which now 


ſought their ruin. A warm remonſtrance of 
Philip to Elizabeth, deprecating that tacit per- 
4 miſſion which ſhe had given to the. Netherlan- 
H ders to ſell their prizes in her harbors, acce- 
1 lerated the meaſure. The ports of England being 
barred againſt them, it was neceſſary for the pa- oe 
triots to ſecure an aſylum ſome where; and the 
Brill, a ſtrong fortreſs and haven which they found The Brill 
means to ſufprize, became the nucleus of a vaſt non. 
marine republic [60] *. 
The Iriſh Roman Catholics, who had been by 1582. 
no means kindly treated by the Engliſh gover- 
nors, made, 1n 1580, an unſucceſsful ſtruggle for 
independence. They were aſſiſted by two ſeveral 
detachments of Spaniards ſent by Philip, who alſa 


NOTES. 


[60] Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of the Royal Ex- 

22 change and of Greſham College, died in 1579, as did Sir 

23 Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper. Sir Thomas Bromley had the 
ſeals in his room, with the title of Lord Chancellor. 


* Camden, p. 443. 
NP | a H 3 ſup- 


. — 


A. D. 1580. 


WY 
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ſupplied the revolted * with arms and ammuni- 
tion for 5,000 men. The expedition was unfor- 
tunate; the Spaniſh ſhips were deſtroyed by Win- 
ter, an old ſea officer, whoſe name often occurs 
in the annals of Elizabeth, As to the troops 
which had landed, Pelham, the lord deputy, with 
the Earl of Ormond, St. Leger, Raleigh, and 
other commanders, ſurrounded them and the rebel 


pa- Triſh, compelled them to yield at diſcretion, and 


left not a man alive to complain of their inhuma- 
nity. 
Elizabeth was not quite at eaſe in England. 
The noxious ſeminaries of Douay, Rheims, and 
Rome, began to pour their. miſſionary legions 
into Britain; and the ſons of Ignatius Loyola, 
too, commenced their aſſaults. Two of theſe 
laſt, Campian and Parſons [61], wrote with acri- 


mony againſt the government, The firſt was 


NOTES. 


[61] Campian and Parſons had both ſtudied at Oxford. 
The firſt had been proctor of the univerſity, and was reckon- 
ed amiable in his diſpoſition ; but Parſons, who had been 
expelled from Baliol College for his licentious manners, was 
always rough and turbulent. His writings were ſcurrilous 
and falſe, beyond thoſe of any of his contemporaries. They 
had both ated with uncommon inſolence in point of con- 
troverſy, and had even publicly challenged the Proteſtant 
clergy to a conference, Campian had publiſhed © Decem 
Rationes,” in defence of his principles, a book which Dr. 
Whitaker had learnedly anſwered. [CAMDEN, &c. 

Camden, p. 475, &c. 
74 taken, 


2 
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taken, and expiated his crime as a traitor at a 4. D. 1580. 

gibbet; the other, Parſons, fled acroſs the Chan- Englim 

nel; and, to the utmoſt of his power, ſtirred up veg 

new and bitter foes againſt his native ſovereign. death. 
The growth of fanaticiſm, of [luxury in habit, 

and of the buildings around the city of London, 

were at this period reſtrained (as far as fine and 

impriſonment could terrify) by three ſeveral pro- 

clamations. Theſe menacing limitations time has 

proved to be all equally futile: 

Elizabeth could not with juſtice complain of 

Philip for aſſiſting the rebels of Ireland, while ſhe 

foſtered in her boſom Francis Drake, a bold 

marine adventurer, who, after plundering the 

ſouth-weſt coaſts of Spaniſh America, and taking Enter- 

a conſiderable town with twenty - three * men prize of 

only, dared, to croſs the almoſt untried waves of © 

the Pacific ſea, and brought home his barges 

loaded with Indian bullion. Him, his royal miſ- 

treſs knighted, and honored with her preſence at 

an entertainment on board his far-travelled bark in 

the Thames. The Spaniard remonſtrated [62], 


6 and 


— m——_—_ 
NOTES. 
[62] On this occaſion the Spaniſh ambaſſador is thus ſaid 


to have expreſſed himſelf with inſolence in the character of 
his maſter : 


* Te vetone pergas bello defendere Belgas. 
* Quz Dracus eripuit, nunc reſtituantur oportet. 


* Quas 


. Camden, p. 351. 
H 4 
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A-D. r580. and the queen reſtored ſome of the booty; ſhe 


ſtopped her hand, however, when ſhe found that, 
inſtead of being given to the perſons aggrieved, 
the money was employed to pay the troops who 
warred againſt the Dutch in the Netherlands. 
The fatal end of Morton, the regent of Scot- 
land (tried, convicted of treaſon, and executed, 


by direction of the young king “), a man devo- 


ted to her commands, as he held his authority 
ſolely under her protection, made Elizabeth ſpend 
the cloſe of 1580 in ſome degree of well- grounded 
anxiety. She had diſcernment enough to ſee the 


NOTES. 


Quas pater evertit, jubeo te condere cellas, 
© Religio Papæ fac reſtituatur ad unguem ! 


She inſtantly anſwered with the ſame ſpirit which ſhe uſed 
to exert againſt his invaſions : 


Ad Grzcas, bone rex, fiant mandata Calendas.“ 
([WaLeoLE, 
Imitated. 


© No longer, queen, the Belgic rout befriend. 
What Drake has plunder'd, back to India ſend ; 
Thy impious father's ſacrilege repair, 

* And bow thy ſceptre to St, Peter's chair,” 


Anſwer. 
Believe me, prince, I'll do thy high beheſt; 
When in one week two Sundays ſtand confeſt.” 
I. P. A. 
* Melvill, p. 128. | 
| infinite 
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infinite advantages of an union of ſentiment with & D. 1580 


the councils of Scotland, and dreaded every inci- 


dent which might tend to renew the connection 


of that important nation with France [63]. 
Her anxiety to prevent the fate of her depen- 
dent, prompted her to advance a ſtrong body of 


troops towards her northern borders. Theſe, 


however, ſhe ordered to retire, when ſhe found 
that the councils of James were not to be over- 
awed at this period ; and the haſty meaſure pro- 


bably hurried on the end of the devoted regent. 


It was now time that the wire-drawn farce of the 
French marriage ſhould come to ſome concluſion. 
Anjou had every reaſon to fancy himſelf ſure of 
his royal bride ; ſhe had ſent to him in Flanders 
a preſent of 100,000 crowns, the matrimonial 


articles were ſettled to her mind, and a ſumptuous 


NOTES: 


#63] Beſides two conſiderable earthquakes, and © wonders 
in the air,“ ſeen in Wilts and Cornwall, the year 1580 ended 
not without more prodigies. A monſtrous child was born in 
Huntingdonſhire ; and in Suſſex a boy, eleven years old, 
after lying entranced ten days, became a ſevere cenſor of 
manners, and reclaimed many profligates, particularly © a 
ſervinge man, whom he ſharplie tawnted for his great and 
monſtrous ruffes, telling him that it were better ſor him 
to put on ſackcloth and aſhes, than to pranke up himſelf like 
the Divell's darlinge;“ whereon the ſervinge man wept, 
and took a knife and rent the band from his necke, and cut 
it in pieces.“ [Horix s HED. 


embaſſy 


1581. 
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Book VII, 


A.D. 1587. embaſſy was ſent from France to aſſiſt at the 
Anjoude- wedding: Anjou himſelf arrived now in Eng- 
ceived by land, and was received by the queen with viſible 


Eliza- 
beth. 


Her my- 
ſterious 


conduct. 


pleaſure. She placed on his finger a valuable 
ring as a pledge of her love, and took up the pen 
to ſign the marriage deeds, but ſhe proceeded no 
farther . Walſingham, and all her miniſters, re- 
monſtrated on the impropriety of the match, and 
her maids of honor ſpent the night in weeping 
and wailing round her bed. She had now dil- 
covered that ſhe was twenty-five years older than 
her lover, that ſhe ſhould never produce him any 
children, and that the Engliſh would not bear 
that a Frenchman ſhould wear even their matri- 
monial crown. But theſe ſagacious motives, al- 
though urged by the inconſtant ſovereign, and 
ſeconded by her chamberlain the Lord Hatton, 
had no effect on the deluded prince. He daſhed 
the ring on the floor; and loudly curſing the 
caprice of Elizabeth and the ruggedneſs of her 
people, he took his way ſoon afterwards to Flan-. 
ders, where his ill- concerted plans of deſpotiſm 
ſoon rendered him odious to the people who had 


invited his coming. 


It is ſtill a myſtery why the Engliſh queen 
ſhould have worn the uſeleſs maſque of affection 
ſo long, and have put this wanton inſult on a 
ſuitor ſo reſpectable in his connections. Many 
arc of opinion, that an uncontrollable paſſion for 


Ce amd 
— r———— —— 


 * Camden, p. 486. ; 
Anjo . 
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Anjou carried her to ſuch abſurd lengths [64], in 4. D. 1582. 
ſpite of that policy which would have made her 
break off the negotiations by degrees. Had 
- France been freed from civil broils, the queen 


** NOTES. 

72 [64] The following expreſſive lines from the Aſhm. Mu- 
5 ſæum MS. 6969 (781), and ſigned Eliza Regina upon 
bc: Mount Zeurs departure,“ may ſerve to ſhow the ſtate of 
3h Elizabeth's heart, and the ſtrength of her paſſions at fifty- 


bs 
«4 
TY vo. 
1 ; 
| _ I grieve, yet dare not ſhew my diſcontent, 
11 I love, and yet am forc'd to ſeem to hate; 
os. I dote, but dare not ſay I never meant, 
Ke I ſeem ſtark mute, but inwardly do prate. 


I am, and not——l freeze, and yet am burn'd, 
Since from myſelf my other ſelf I turn'd. 


II. 


My care is like my ſhadow in the ſun, 

Follows me flying ; flies when I purſue it; 
Stands and lies by me; does what I have done; 
. This too familiar care doth make me rue it. 
OE No means I find to rid him from my breaſt, 

15 Till by che end of things it be ſuppreſt. 


III. 


Some gentler paſſions ſteal into my mind, 
( (For I am ſoft and made of melting ſnow) ; 
Or be more cruel, love, or be more kind, 
Let me or float or ſink, be high or low. 
per Or let me live with ſome more ſweet content, 
_ Or die, and ſo forget what love e'er meant. 


might 
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A.D. 1537. might have drawn a cruel war on her ſubje&s by 


this worſe than fantaſtical conduct. Even after 


this breach, Elizabeth wiſhed to ſtand well with 


the prince whom ſhe had deceived. She detained 
him ſome time by a variety of diverſions ; and 
when he would depart, accompanied him as far 


as Canterbury“ on his return to the Netherlands; 


ſhewed him hir greate ſhippes' at Chatham, pro- 
miſing him the uſe of them whenever he ſhould 
need them; and accommodated him with a large 
fum of money f. Her moſt favored courtiers 
and domeſtics had, it is true, wearied her with 
arguments againſt the union, and ſhe herſelf, when 
ſhe dropt the pen (meant to ſign the articles) 
aſked her council harſhly, If they were not con 
ſcious that this marriage would be her death? 
An odd queſtion, which has given riſe to as odd 
conjectures [65]. Afﬀter all, a letter to the queen 
| from 


NOTES. 


[65] In the memoirs of Sir James Melvill, we find an 
anecdote almoſt too abſurd to be repeated. He was told, he 
ſays, that Henry VIII. having * enquired of a diviner the 
fate of his children, was informed that his ſon ſhould not 
Ave long, that Mary ſhould wed a Spaniard, and Elizabeth 
ſhould aut-live her ſiſter, and marry either a Scot or a French- 
man, ſo that ſtrangers would be introduced to the Engliſh 
throne, Whereupon Henry endeavored to poiſon both the 


_ princeſſes; and this not ſucceeding, he made them both be 


declared 
„ Rym, Fœd. tom. xv. p. 792. + Stowe, p. 690. 
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” from Sir Philip Sidney, preſerved in the Sidney Cp. :g8r. 
| papers, and filled with the moſt rational and for- * 
cible arguments againſt the connection, had pro- 

bably more effect on her penetrating mind than 

any other circumſtance. 

That anxiety concerning the affairs of Scotland, 15832. 
which, ſince the death of Morton, had diſturbed 
the boſom of the Engliſh queen, was leſſened, in 
1582, on her finding that the Raid of Ruthven' 
had reinſtated the Proteſtant lords in their autho- 
rity “. The ill-ſtarred Mary, too, whoſe ſpirit 
began to be broken by her long confinement 
and conſequent ill health, ſeemed now to have 
abandoned every wiſh to reign, and only to aſpire 
after that moderate ſhare of liberty againſt which, 
unhappily for her, the deareſt intereſts of Eliza- 
beth militated. She however wrote, on hearing of Mary's 
the late incident at her ſon's court, to conjure 2 
the Engliſh queen not to abandon the forlorn beth. 
James to the caprice of his diſorderly peers. The 
letter was written with great ſpirit and good ſenſe, 
but unluckily abounded with ſuch. acrimonious 


NOTES, | 
declared baſtards, hoping that ſo their ſucceſſion would be 
barred. Moreover, that the poiſon had rendered each of 
them incapable of having children, of which Mary had been 
ſo well convinced that, in revenge, ſhe had privately diſin- 
terred the bones of her father, and burnt them.“ 

* Melvill, p. 129, 132, Strype's Ann. vol, iii. p. 79. 
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110 HISTORY OF GREAT ERITAIN. Book VII. 
A.D. A expreſſions concerning the treatment herſelf had 
h met with, that it produced no good effect what- 
1 ever“ on the mind of Elizabeth. 
| | That artful ſovereign (who knew the conſe- 
quence of every movement in Scotland, and whoſe 
penetration had di ſcovered the conſequence to 
which James was riſing by dint of ſituation and 
ſome ſhare of abilities) had now ſent a ſplendid 
commiſſion with two ambaſſadors, Gary and Bowes, 
to reconcile the . monarch to his preſent depen- 
| Prudence dent ſituation ; while James, a politician by nature, 
| | | . accepted the compliment, and made a merit with 
. . Elizabeth of treating with civiliry thoſe reverend 
| 
| 


demagogues, who, in the plenitude of their power 
over the minds of the people, would have fmiled 
at. his reſentment. 8 N 
A negotiation with Denmark, which, although 
| it procured for the king the order of the garter, 
bl | had not the wiſhed-for effect of a relaxation in the 
| : duty levied on all merchant ſhips which paſſed the 
Sound, cloſed the tranſactions of 1 582. 
11583, It was not without great difficulty that Eliza- 
Pathetic beth, in 1583, could parry an affecting applica- 
_ tion from her royal captive ; who now addreſſed 
her in the moſt perſuaſive terms, not only on her 
own' behalf, but on that of her ſon ; who, ſhe ſtill 


3 alleged, was held as a priſoner by the Scottiſh 


—— — — — _ — 


— 
ET —— 


* Camden, p. 489. 
nobles. 
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nobles. A new negotiation on behalf of Mary * = 
enſued ; and Elizabeth even ventured to conſent 5 
to her releaſe and reſtoration to ſovereign autho- 
rity on certain conditions; conſcious that the 
Lords of Scotland, influenced by the clergy (who 
dreaded her abilities and abhorred her religion), 
would never agree to receive her again as their 
queen on any terms whatever. But the unfor- 
tunate Mary, now too much broken in health and 
ſpirit even to wiſh for the reſtoration of her crown, 
at once yielded to her deſtiny ; and made over to She re- 
her ſon James every right and title which ſhe 8 
might be ſuppoſed ſtill to retain as to Scottiſh her ſon 
royalty. This declaration ſhe cauſed to be effec. James. 
tually made known to all the powers of Europe. 
Towards the cloſe of 1583, the lords who had 
kept James in cuſtody having F been, by a new 
revolution, forced to take refuge with Elizabeth, 
ſhe ſent her ſecretary, Walſingham, partly to ſpeak 
on their behalf, and ſtill more to examine into 
- = the character and counſels of the young northern 
prince; and from the date of that acute obſer- 
ver's return, it has been thought, that her con- 
duct to the ſon of her hapleſs priſoner was marked 
by an increaſe of attention and reſpect . 


—— 1 


Camden, p. 491. + Ibid. p. 482. 
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AD. 1533. Ireland had its troubles at this period; but the 
Sir Jokn ſpirited deputy, Sir John Perrot (the queen's natu- 
_ ral brother), who joined to great valor and ſome 
2 to ferocity, ſtrict regard to juſtice, reduced the iſland 
to tranquillity. The Lord Baltinglaſs was driven 
away, the Earl of Deſmond was ſlain, and his for- 
feited lands moſtly [66] beſtowed on his loyal re- 

lation, the Earl of Ormond. 
The Primate Grindal dying this year, his place 
was ſupplied by Dr. Whitgift, a divine of a very 
different turn of mind. His firſt exertions were 
directed againſt the Puritans, and, to curb them, 


An arbi- he perſuaded the queen to form a © High Com- 


2a: miſſion-Court, which ſhould take cognizance of 
cal Court hereſies and innovations, adminiſter oaths, ſearch 
ed. into the conduct of private families, and ſhould 

even rack, torture, fine, and impriſon, without any 


check on their authority. The Puritan repre- 


ſentatives remonſtrated and petitioned againſt this 
accurate type or the n but 400087 in 
vain, | 


NOTES. 
[66] Some were ſold to greedy Engliſh adventurers, who, 


arriving at the ceded lands in ſhoals, almoſt forced the loyal 


Iriſh to rebellion, by driving them, as well as the rebels, 
from their eſtates. The ſtern Juſtice of the lord deputy Per- 
rot ſtopped this iniquitous proceeding ; but, at the ſame 
time, planted againſt himſelf a maſqued battery, which, with- 
in a few years, occaſioned his . 
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The enterprizing ſpirit of Sir Humphrey Gil- 22 
bert, a weſtern knight, prompted him this year 
to ſell his eſtate, and expend the produce in colo- 
nizing the barren ſoil of Newfoundland. The 
project failed, and the active Sir Humphrey was 
drowned on his return to England in purſuit of 
reinforcements. 

It was about this time that one Somervile, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of Warwickſhire, mad- 
dening with bigotry, threatened the life of Eli- 
zabeth. Frantic as he was, his evidence occa- 
fioned the execution of Edward Arderne, his 
father-in-law, although univerſally thought inno- 
cent. Somervile flew himſelf in priſon. The 
wife, the daughter, and the domeſtic prieſt of 
Arderne, were alſo condemned, but had favor 
ſhewn to them. 

Such frequent changes having happened in the 1584; a 
adminiſtration of Scotland, Elizabeth found it eaſier „ 0ng = | 
to gain, the ſucceſſive miniſters as they came to favorites | 
power, than to ſupport any particular party. Ac- — 
cording to this new ſyſtem of policy, in 1584, 
ſhe brought over to her intereſt, by means of 
an artful emiſſary“, the Earl of Arran and the 
Maſter of Gray ; two profligate but accompliſhed 
favorites of James; who had already ſhewn that 
marked partiality to grace and elegance of perſon 


1 Melvill, p. 157, &c, 
Vor. II. PART I. I which 
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A.D. 1534. which formed ſo diſtinguiſhed a feature in his 


Diſcovers 
the de- 


= 


ſubſequent life. By means of _ theſe worthleſs 


courtiers, ſhe penetrated the interior receſſes of 
the unhappy Mary ; who, thinking Gray her 
friend, revealed to him thoſe plots which her de- 
ſpair of any favor from Elizabeth had prompted 
her to cheriſh. In conſequence of this, Francis 
Throgmorton, a gentleman of Cheſhire, after ſign- 


ing an ample confeſſion (which in vain he wiſhed 


to retract), ſuffered death on a gallows; while the 
Lord Paget and others ſought their ſafety by croſ- 
ſing the Channel. An aſſociation was now form- 
ed, and ſigned by almoſt the whole of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of England, to ſupport Elizabeth 
againſt every plot; to revenge her if any evil 
ſhould betide her ; and to exclude from the'throne 
any one who might abet ſuch enterprize. 

It is an affecting circumſtance, that the diſ- 
treſſed Mary, who foreſaw that this new bond of 
union would finally bring about her deſtruction, 
and whoſe confinement was now more ſevere, in- 
treated permiſſion to join her name * to thoſe of 
the aſſociators; ſhe propoſed at the ſame time 
ſuch conditions for her future conduct, and made 
ſuch profeſſions of amity, joined with ſuch pa- 
thetic intreaties for a little more liberty, that the 
heart which dictated a poſitive refuſal of all ſhe 


— 


* Camden, p. 499, 501. | | 
aſked, 


Ch. I. Part I. & 2. cit. AND MILITARY, 
aſked, muſt have been either convinced of her in- K P. 1884. 
ſincerity, or entirely deſtitute of ſenſibility. " 


About this time Elizabeth, alarmed at the ge- 
neral cry againſt her ſeverity, openly queſtioned 
her judges as to their treatment of Roman Catho- 
lics and others, charged with treaſonable proceed- 
ings, and they anfwered not diſingenuouſly “. 


Campion, they ſaid, © had indeed been ſtretched” 


(the term uſed for racking), © but with ſuch mo- 
deration, that he could walk immediately after- 
wards. Another criminal, one Bryan, had been 
kept without nouriſhment until he gave a ſample 
of his writing, which had been in vain demanded.” 
Elizabeth abſolved the judges, but ordered the 


rack to be uſed no more, and releaſed ſeventy Torture 
aboliſhed, 


prieſts who had been impriſoned on ſuſpicion. 
This lenity was the more meritorious, as another. 
plot, which was connected with an invaſion of 

England by foreign powers, was diſcovered at this 
period. Creighton, a Jeſuit, purſued on his paſ- 
fage to Scotland by pirates, tore the ſchedule of 
the conſpiracy in pieces and flung them into the 
ſea. The fragments, however, were purſued, col- 
lected together, and preſented by one Wade to 


the miniſters of Elizabeth. 


As Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador F, had 
been deeply engaged in every cabal againſt the 


* Holingſhed, p. 1357. 
+ Camden, p. 498. Holingſhed, p. 1357- 


I. 2 


Engliſh 
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A. D. 1584 Engliſh queen, he was examined before the coun- 


* cil; and having returned infolent anſwers to the 
queſtions which were propoſed, he was abruptly 


ordered to depart ; and Philip refuſing to ſend 


War with any other agent, or to hear any explanation, a war 
pain in- 


evitable, appeared inevitable between England and Spain. 
The ſituation of Elizabeth was now extremely 


critical; many of her own ſubjects, led by miſtaken 


motives of religion, and excited by the active 
and artful miſſionaries of the Flemiſh univerſi- 
ties, were ready to join in conſpiracies againſt 
her ; unaided by any. ally, ſhe was on the point 
of engaging in a conteſt with the moſt potent, 
opulent, and ſubtle prince which Europe had ever 
known [67]. Philip could at this period com- 


NOTES. 


[67] So vaſt was the extent of Philip's empire, ſo great 
his ſtore of gold (then ſcarce in Europe), and ſuch was his 
naval and commercial ſtrength, that the king of Sweden, 
when he heard of Elizabeth's engaging in war againſt him, 
pronounced that ſhe © had taken the diadem from her head, 
and had left it to the arbitration of chance” [CAup EN. 

Beſides this potent competitor, ſhe had reaſon to dread 
the inceſlant endeavors of the Engliſh exiles to raiſe ene- 
mies againſt her, even among her own domeitics. Books 
and writings were, under the inſpection of theſe virulent 
foes, ſedulouſly diſperſed throughout the kingdom, in which 
every endeavor was uſed to excite her people to deſtroy her. 
Her very maids of honor were particularly admoniſhed to 


treat her as Judith did Holofernes, and promiſed glory in 


this world and immortality in the next, in recompence for a 
deed ſoilluftrious; III. 


mand 
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mand the aſſiſtance of the German empire; he 
poſſeſſed (beſides Spain and the Indies) Portugal 
and her important colonies : his naval ſtrength 
was ſuperior to that of all the reſt of Europe; the 


Netherlands (whoſe gallant defender the Prince of 


Orange had been juſt then aſſaſſinated) ſeemed to 
be proſtrate at his feet ; and France, his old and 
dreaded enemy, from the impolitic ſuggeſtions of 
narrow bigotry, rather favored than oppoſed the 
ambitious plans of the Spaniſh tyrant. In that 
country the  Guiſes, whoſe power, grounded on 
popular fanaticiſm, was, unbounded, had formed, 
or rather renewed, a formal covenant, ſtyled The 
League ;* by which Henry of Navarre, the next 
heir, on failure of the houſe of Valois, was ex- 
cluded from the throne, if he ſhould continue to 
profeſs the reformed religion. 

It was at this awful criſis that Elizabeth, con- 
vinced at length of the king of Spain's inveterate 
enmity, and determined to ſhew herſelf as vigor- 
ous in purſuing, as ſhe had been cautious in 
adopting meaſures of hoſtility, began inſtantly to 
attack Philip in his moſt vulnerable ports. The 
enterprizing ſpirit of Drake was inſtantly called 
into action“. With twenty ſtout veſſels under 
Chriſtopher Carliſle, and 2,300 volunteer lands- 


men (beſides failors), he failed to the Weſt 


* Holingſhed, p- 1401. 
13 Indies, 
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_ AD. 1885. Indies, reduced St. Jago the capital of the Cape 


Suecor 
ſent to 
the 


Dutch. 


Verd Iſlands on his paſſage, took the town of St. 


Domingo in Hiſpaniola [68], and Carthagena on 
the continent of South America; then, after rava- 
ging the coaſt of Florida, returned to England with 
the loſs of 700 men by diſeaſe, but enriched by 
vaſt treaſures, and accompanied by the poor re- 
mains of a colony which Sir W, Raleigh had en- 
deavored to ſettle in Virginia. 

To the Netherlands (almoſt funk in deſpair by 
the loſs of their brave defender, and in vain offer - 
ing their ſovereignty to Henry of France and 
to Elizabeth“) the queen of England ſent a gal- 
lant army, among whom rode a troop of 500 gen- 
tlemen of the firſt conſideration : but the manage- 
ment of this reſpectable force was unhappily en- 


truſted to the moſt worthleſs of favorites, the Earl 


of Leiceſter ; who, conſcious of his total want of 
courage and abilities, endeavored to ſupply the 
deficiency by low, pernicious cunning, The ſtates, 
meaning to oblige Elizabeth, gave him a power 


almoſt dictatorial, but ” it on receiving a 


NOTES. 


[68] Thoſe who underſtood Latin were | muck diverted 
with the vanity of Philip II. who had ordered to be placed 


beneath his arms in the town-hall at St. Domingo, a horſe 


ſpringing from a globe, with this motto, Non ſufficit orbis,? 
The world is too ſmall for my ambition,” L[CauDEN. 
* Rym, Fœd. tom. xv. p. 801, 802, 
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reprimand from the queen“; who, th A. b. 158 
ſharp reprimand from the queen“; who, though 585. 


ſhe loved Leiceſter, dreaded his unprincipled am- 
bition. Fluſhing and the Brill, two ſtrong towns, 


were delivered into the hands of the Engliſh, as 


ſureties for the reimburſement of the queen's ex- 
pences at the cloſe of the war. 


The Huguenots, hard prefied in France, were And to 


not neglected by Elizabeth. She ſupplied the 
Prince de Conde with a large ſum of money, an 
lent him ten ſhips of war, with which he effected 


the relief of Rochelle, the ſtrong hold of the French 


Proteſtants. 

In the mean while Wootton, a. man of the 
moſt inſinuating turn, entertaining in converſation, 
and ſkilled in dreſs and ſporting, was ſent by the 
Engliſh queen to reſide at the court of James of 
Scotland, to gain his favor and inſpect his con- 
duct. It is even faid, that he was to endeavor at 
ſeizing the perſon of the Scottiſh monarch, with 
a view to convey him to England +; if ſo, James 
ſhewed great ſenſe in forgiving the unjuſt machi- 


nation, and in entering very ſoon afterwards (in 


ſpite of the remonſtrances of France) into the 
moſt rational and political treaty ever made be- 
tween the ſiſter nations. It was an alliance of- 
fenſive and defenſive, and may be faid to have 
ſecured to the king of Scots the affection of the 


* Camden, p. 511. + Melvill, p. 167, 168. 
I 4 Engliſh, 
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e Engliſh, and the ſucceſſion to their ſovereignty. 
© The regard of James was aſſuredly- much con- 


ciliated by an annual penſion of 5000l. equivalent 
to the Lenox eſtate, and granted at this period. 
The extenſive enterprizes of Elizabeth in foreign 
lands, ſhould ſeem to imply that all was peace at 
home. It was not ſo. Parry [69], a member of 


— mma 


NOTES. 


[69] We have in Holingſhed what he ſtyles an Epigram 
on Parry. It is long, but, on account of the ſtrangeneſs of 
the metre, we will read a few ſtanzas of it. | 

William Parry, was archbiſhop Harry, by his name; 
From the ale-houſe to the gallows, grew his fame, 

It was pittie, one ſo wittie, male-content ; 

Leaving reaſon, ſhould to treaſon be ſo bent. 

But his gifts were but ſhifts, void of grace; 

And his braverie,. was but knavery, vile and baſe. 
Wales did beare him, France did ſweare him to the pope ; 
Venice wrought him, London brought him to the rope, 
Wherewith ſtrangled, and then mangled, being dead, 
Poles ſupporters of his quarters, and his head. 


Parry was a Doctor of laws, and a new convert to the 


Roman Catholic faith. He owned that he had been excited 
to this attempt by a book, the work of Cardinal Allen, writ- 
ten to extol the merit of ſlaying excommunicated princes ; 
and by a plenary indulgence and remiſſion of his ſins, 


[STATE TRIAILS. 


Parry had always ſpoken violently in the Houſe in favor 
of the Roman Catholics, and particularly had fignalized him- 
ſelf againſt a bill which proſcribed the Jeſuits, * It was full, 
he ſaid, © of blood, danger, deſpair, and terror.“ [D'Ewzs, 
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the Commons, being convicted of an intention 4D: 1585 
to aſſaſſinate the queen, ſuffered the death of a * 
traitor; Arundel, ſon to the unfortunate Duke 

of Norfolk, ſeeking to fly the realm, was ſent to 

the Tower, where Henry Percy, Earl of Nor- 
chumberland, had juſt ſnot himſelf, either conſci- 

ous of guilt [70], or dreading the prejudices of his 
; R;udges. 
© The penal laws which were, in conſequence of — | 
© theſe events, enacted, did little honor to the can- againg 
dor of the age. Severe, indeed, were theſe ordi- Popery. 


nances. Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts became guilty 


. of treaſon if not gone from England in forty days 
from the paſſing of the act, or if ever return- 


. 


$ ing; and to harbor or relieve them was felony. 
4 * The public exerciſe of the Roman Catholic re- 
gion was, by the ſame act, totally ſuppreſſed. 


4 Nor, when it appears that fifty prieſts were hanged, 


4 and as many baniſhed, within the next ten years, 
Eu. it be eaſy to perſuade the world that this was 
ot a perſecution on a religious account. Yet 
Felgen had only a relative ſhare in it. Eliza- 
eth was no bigot; it was her own ſafety and 
Fhar of the realm to which ſhe attended. 
x . 


: 


NOTES, 
a [70] Mr. Pennant gives another reaſon: The b—h,” 
| — the earl, © ſhall not have my eſtate; and © on 
une 21, 1785, ſhot himſelf with a piſtol loaden with three 
bullet. [Or LoN DON. 


N | | | The 
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22 Engliſh, and the ſucceſſion to their ſovereignty. 
Ihe regard of James was aſſuredly- much con- 


ciliated by an annual penſion of 5o00l. equivalent 
to the Lenox eſtate, and granted at this period. 
The extenſive enterprizes of Elizabeth in foreign 
lands, ſhould ſeem to imply that all was peace at 
home. It was not ſo. Parry [69], a member of 


— nd 


NOTES. 


[69] We have in Holingſhed what he ſtyles an Epigram 
on Parry. It is long, but, on account of the ſtrangeneſs of 
the metre, we will read a few ſtanzas of it. 


William Parry, was archbiſhop Harry, by his name; 
From the ale-houſe to the gallows, grew his fame. 

It was pittie, one ſo wittie, male-content ; 

Leaving reaſon, ſhould to treaſon be ſo bent. 


But his gifts were but ſhifts, void. of grace ; 
And his braverie, was but knavery, vile and baſe. 


Wales did beare him, France did ſweare him to the pope ; 
Venice wrought him, London brought him to the rope, 


Wherewith ſtrangled, and then mangled, being dead, 
Poles ſupporters of his quarters, and his head. 


Parry was a Doctor of laws, and a new convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He owned that he had been excited 
to this attempt by a book, the work of Cardinal Allen, writ- 
ten to extol the merit of ſlaying excommunicated princes ; 
and by a plenary indulgence and remiſſion of his ſins, 

[STATE TRIALS. 

Parry had always ſpoken violently in the Houſe in favor 
of the Roman Catholics, and particularly had fignalized him- 
ſelf againſt a bill which proſcribed the Jeſuits, * It was full, 
he ſaid, of blood, danger, deſpair, and terror.“ [D'Ewts, 
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ty. the Commons, being convicted of an intention . — 
on- to aſſaſſinate the queen, ſuffered the death of a a 
lent traitor 3 Arundel, ſon to the unfortunate Duke 
; | of Norfolk, ſeeking to fly the realm, was ſent to 
ign the Tower, where Henry Percy, Earl of Nor- 
at thumberland, had juſt ſhot himſelf, either conſci- 
r of ous of guilt[70], or dreading the prejudices of his 
* judges. 

The penal laws which were, in conſequence of _ 

© theſe events, enacted, did little honor to the can- againg 

8 dor of the age. Severe, indeed, were theſe ordi- oper. 
| © nances. Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts became guilty 
1 Lor treaſon if not gone from England in forty days 
9 from the paſſing of the act, or if ever return- 
; ing; and to harbor or relieve them was felony. 
1 ITbe public exerciſe of the Roman Catholic re- 
gion was, by the ſame act, totally ſuppreſſed. 
| Nor, when it appears that fifty prieſts were hanged, 


es; and as many baniſhed, within the next ten years, 
5 Fe g in it be eaſy to perſuade the world that this was 
bad, 


not a perſecution on a religious account. Yet 
religion had only a relative ſhare in it. Eliza- 
8 beth was no bigot; it was her own ſafety and 
ne: that of the realm to which ſhe attended. 


nces; | | - 

ALS, NOTES, | 

favor 5 [70] Mr. Pennant gives another reaſon : The b—h,* 
| him- — the earl, ſhall not have my eſtate; and on 
s full, June 21, 1785, ſhot himſelf with a piſtol loaden with three 
LWES,, bpoullets.“ [Ox Lon pon, 
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A.D. 585. The riſing ſpirit of the Engliſh Commons muſt ® 
"FR" recorded before 1785 has paſſed away. An- * 
thony Kirke, who brought a ſummons from the 1 
chamber to one of the members, was im- ay 
priſoned by order of the Houſe ; nor was he ſet 3 
free until he had ſubmitred and aſked pardon. " 
| Ireland was, in 1585, diſturbed by two com- - 
motions ; but the alacrity of Sir John Perrot not 1 
only quelled the inſurgents, but by deſtroying ſome 
thouſands of the Hebridian Scots (the conſtant 
fomenters of revolt in the northern diſtrifts) in 
ſome degree enſured future quiet. 

1586. In gratitude for Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, the Dutch 
ſtill continued to load the worthleſs Leiceſter with 
honor and powers; of theſe, that intriguing carl 
made ſo bad a uſe, and ſo perplexed the affairs 
of the Netherlands, that, before the cloſe of 1586, 
the Engliſh army was become a burthen inſtead of 

Leiceſter a protection to the country; and at length, mur- 

_ murs ſounded ſo forcibly in the General's ear, that 
he found it neceſſary to repair to the court of Lon- 
don, where the favor of the partial Elizabeth always 
afforded him a ſanctuary. The gallant Sir Philip 
Sidney had, indeed, ſupported the honor of his 
country by his valor and humanity ; but he fell 
before Zutphen *; and the bravery of Norreys, 
and of the Engliſh ſoldiers in general, only made 
the daſtardly conduct of Leiceſter appear the more 
glaringly odious. b 


Stowe, p. 737, 739. 


It 
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It was about this time that the working of mere 4. P. 1586. 


ſemale ſpleen in the thoughtleſs Mary, ſharpened 
the dagger of the Engliſh queen, and pointed it 
againſt her boſom. Diſguſted with her keeper, 
the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, ſhe attempted to ruin 
her intereſt by a method which would, at the 
fame time, lower the vanity of her rival to the 


duſt. She wrote to Elizabeth a letter “, ac- -judg- 


quainting her with what the Lady Shrewſbury fa 


had reported concerning her perſon and beha- 2 to 
vior: © That ſhe had promiſed marriage, and — 4 


granted her favors to an anonymous perſon; alſo 
to Simier the French agent, to the Duke of An- 
jou, and to Hatton, whom ſhe had diſguſted with 
her fondneſs. That the counteſs had added ſe- 
veral odious particulars about her perſon, in ſome 
degree inconſiſtent with the above tales. Her 
intolerable conceit was next, as Mary averred, the 
ſubject of Shrewſbury's ſatire; and then her in- 
fernal temper, which had provoked her to beat 
a lady, named Scudamore, ſo violently as to break 
her finger; and cut another acroſs the hand with 
a knife.“ The ill-judging captive proceeded to 
recapitulate many other moſt provoking calum- 
nies, and diſpatched the fatal packet to the woman 
who already hated her, and dreaded her; and 
who had the power of life and death in her hands. 
Thoſe who know the workings of the human 


* Murden's State Papers, p. 558. 
heart, 


E 
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A. D. 1586. heart, will unite in thinking that this letter proved 
a death-warrant to the impolitic writer. 

Other circumſtances, however, concurred at this 
period to haſten the melancholy doom of the Scot- 
tiſh queen. Anthony Babington, a young gen- 
tleman of Derbyſhire, inſpired with fanatical zeal 
to effect a change in the religion and govern- 
ment of his country, had joined with ſeveral men 

Babing- of family and fortune in a plot to aſſaſſinate Eli- 
ſpiracy. Zabeth. They had been excited to this conſpi- 
racy by the exhortations of Dr. W. Gifford, and 
others of the Rhemiſh ſeminary. An eccentric 
ſpecies of ambition | tempted ſeven of the chief 
plotters to have their portraits taken in one pic- 
ture, with a myſterious motto, Quorſum alio 
properantibus*?* This picture was ſhewn to Eli- 
zabeth, who knew Barnwell, one of the group, as 
he had been with her about a buſineſs for the Lord 
Kildare. Soon after this view of his portrait, ſhe 
met him, and ſtedfaſtly viewing him, and recog- 
nizing the reſemblance, faid ſternly to the Captain 
of her guard, © Am I not well taken care of, that 
have not a man in my company who wears a 

ſword ? 
The vigilant ſubtlety of Walſingham detected 
the whole contrivance; in conſequence, Babing- 
ton, with thirteen of his aſſociates (ſeven of whom 
had pleaded guilty), ſuffered as traitors, This led 


* Camden, p. 516, 
to 
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to a greater event. It had appeared clearly that — 


Mary knew and approved of the general conſpi- 
racy; and by the depoſition of her two ſecretaries, 
Nairne and Curle, made without” torture, there 
was every reaſon to think that ſhe was no ſtranger. 
to the deſign on the life of her rival in empire. 
An intercepted letter, written in cyphers by the 
captive princeſs, in which ſhe acknowleged the 
neceſſity of deſtroying Elizabeth, put the matter 
out of doubt; and the fears of the Engliſh mi- 
niſters, who knew what muſt be their fate if Mary 
ever ſhould reign, combined with the united ſen- 
ſations of reſentment, dread, and jealouſy, in the 
heart of Elizabeth, conſpired to fix the doom of 
the captive [71] queen. Forty peers and privy- 
counſellors were immediately commiſſioned “ to 
try that hapleſs lady, not by any common ſta- 
tute againſt treaſon, but by an act which had been 


paſſed in 1585, re with a view to the pre- 
ſent event. 


— —— 
NOTES. 

oi There were not wanting thoſe who adviſed Eliza- 
beth to make away with Mary by poiſon. Leiceſter, who 
ſcrupled nothing, is even ſaid to have argued, but in vain, 
with Walſingham on the ſubject. Sir Drue Drury and Sir 
Amias Paulet, keepers of the unfortunate queen, were, it is 
ſaid, tampered with ; but although, as rigid Puritans, they 
abhorred and dreaded her, they yet ſpurned at the propoſal 
of murther. [SPOTISWOOD, CAMDEN. 

Elizabeth herſelf is reported to have called Sir Amias a 
preciſe, dainty fellow,” for his honeſt ſcruples. 

«* Melvill, p. 172. 


Mary, 
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was induced by the inſinuating eloquence of Hat- 


4 


Trial of 
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Mary, who at firſt ſpurned at the commiſſion, 


ton (now Lord Chancellor), to plead; although 
with a lofty proteſtation of that court's incompe- 
tence to pals Judgement on the conduct of a ſove- 
reign princeſs; (Jag 

At her trial ſhe denied not bit conſpiring with 
foreign powers, her aſſuming the title of queen 
of England, nor her having promiſed to tranſ- 
fer her rights in both realms to Philip of Spain, 
unleſs her ſon James ſhould become a Roman 
Catholic. It was indeed proved, that, after tax- 
ing him with diſobedience, ſhe had threatened that 
the earldom: of Darnley ſhould be all his por- 
tion. But ſhe refuſed to acknowlege, that ſhe 
was concerned in conſpiring againſt the life of 


Elizabeth. As to the evidence of her ſecretary 


Curle, ſhe faid he was honeſt, but weak; and 
that Nairne had- impoſed on him by imitating her 
hand and cypher. She wiſhed to have been con- 
fronted with theſe two witneſſes : but ſuch was not 


the common practice of trials for treaſon in the ſix- 
teenth century. 


When the Lord Arundel was mentioned, © Alas!” 
cnied Mary, with genuine tears of affection, how 
much have the noble family of Howard ſuffered 
for my ſake!” In another part of her trial, ſhe 
accuſed Walſingham of forging, or cauſing to 


» Camden, p. 521. 


be 
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be forged, a letter to her diſadvantage. Then 4-2: —— 
Walſingham roſe, and, in a folemn “ and affecting 
ſpeech, vindicated his own character, in this and 
in every other inſtance of his active duty to Eli- 
zuabeth. Mary appeared fatisfied with his defence, 
promiſed to think well of his conduct, and de- 
manded of him equal candor as to her own. 
Nothing, indeed, that the betrayed queen pro- 


jected was hid from her acute inveſtigator, Maud 
one of his ſpies was admitted to all her corre- 
ſpondences. One Polly, and Giffard a prieſt, whom 
> the ill-fated lady truſted with her letters written 
in cypher, carried them all to Philips, a dexter- 
„ 


ous decypherer; who, after copying the contents, 
took them to Gregory, an artiſt whoſe bulineſs it 


f was to reſeal each letter, and ſend it on as directed. 

7 þ In fine, ſentence of death was paſſed on the royal Her con- 
5 a priſoner [72]; the Parliament confirmed the award; _— 
> and the generality of the Scots, as well as the 

N I Engliſh, looked forward to the death of Mary, 

95 4 as to the point on which the exiſtence of the re- 

5 formed religion depended. The queen, long 

3 6 inured to ill-fortune, received her doom with 


compoſure ; but was much hurt by that failure 
of reſpe& which ſhe experienced after her ſen- 


— 
NOTES. 
[72] De Thou candidly remarks, that ſeveral of the com - 


miſſioners were Roman Catholics. Inter quos fuëre non- 
nulli majorum religioni addicti. 
* Camden, p. 523. 
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A.D. 15*6. tence. Her ſtate-canopy was taken from her, 


* — 


— 


1587. 
Interceſ- 
ſions on 
behalf of 


Mary. 


and her keepers approached her without cere- 


mony, and with their heads covered. Concern- 


ing this ungenerous treatment and other matters, 
ſhe wrote an affecting letter to Elizabeth. She 
had no anſwer. Perhaps the letter was never deli- 
vered *, | 
Before the cloſe of 1586, the aſſizes at Exeter 
proved fatal to many men of note; particularly 
to Sir John Chicheſter, Sir Arthur Baſſet, and 
Sir Bernard Drake ; who, with many other gen- 
tlemen, fell by the jail diſtemper, occaſioned by 
the dirty and infectious clothes of the priſoners. 
This deadly diſeaſe, after carrying off eleven of 


the jury, and many of the inferior people, ſpread 


itſelf into the country, and kept its ground for 
many months among the lower ranks. 

No ſooner was the event of Mary's trial known 
to the courts of Europe, than interceſſions in her 
favor beſet the Engliſh queen ; who, at this deli- 
cate juncture, either felt, or affected to feel, great 
anxiety for the ſtate of her affairs. She was oſten 
found in a ſtudious poſture repeating ſentences of 
caution, ſuch as Aut fer, aut feri. Ne feriare, feri.” 


Anglice— Let dread of harm thy anger quicken; 
© Strike quickly—or thou wilt be ſtricken.” 


Sincerity, however, did not always accompany 


theſe remonſtrances, and Henry III. of France, 


— — 


* Spotiſwood, p. 354. 10 
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* who abhorred the Guiſes and all cheir iba A. D. 1587. 


is :uppoſed, by the channel of his ambaſſador 
— [73], to have encouraged Elizabeth to 

a a deed, which he wiſhed to be thought ſolici- 
tous to prevent. James of Scotland, indeed, ven- 
tured to ſend a harſh and threatening meſſage to 
the queen, by Keith a new ambaſſador, on behalf 
of his mother. At firſt, the daughter of the 
Eighth Henry foamed with paſſion at the inſult; 
but recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſent for the envoy 
Gray (who is ſaid to have whiſpered -© a dead 
woman bites not'), and gave him ſuch leſſons for 
his conduct that, on his return to James, by play- 
ing on his timidity, his poverty, his ambition, and 
his indolence, he re-inſtated the queen of England 
in his good graces, and the oppreſſed mother 
was thought of no more. To this acquieſcence, 
a letter drawn up by Walſingham, and ſent to 


— 


NOTES. 

[73] Yet the French ambaſſador made a long ſpeech in fa- 
vor of Mary, in which he. cited examples drawn from the 
Grecian and the Roman hiſtory. * But,” ſays an eminent 
hiſtorian, © as Elizabeth was neither an Alexander nor an 


7 5 Auguſtus, his harangue made little impreſſion on her.“ Nor 


had a menace which he uttered a month afterwards, viz. 
That France would reſent the execution of Mary as a ge- 
neral inſult on crowned heads,” a better effect. Have you 


orders to uſe ſuch language?” ſaid the queen. On his an- 


ſwering, Yes;? ſhe defired him to write down what he had 
faid by authority, and ſaid that ſhe would ſend an ambaſſador 


3" , to his maſter, who ſhould explain the reaſon of her conduct. 
- [CaRTEB. 


2 4 Vol. I. PART I. K Mait- 
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A. D. 1537. Maitland, ſecretary and chief miniſter to the 


Her intre- 


Pidity and 


death. 


young and timid monarch, greatly contributed. 
In this performance, every argument which juſtice 
or policy could preſent to engage the king of 
Scots to keep peace with Elizabeth, is digeſted 
and brought forward; the decided inferiority of 
his force; the incapacity of France, diſtracted by 
a civil war, to help him; the extreme danger of 
accepting aid from the ambitious and deſigning 
Philip; and the certain failure of his hopes of 
ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown, if he ſhould take 
part now with the foes of England. Laſtly, it 
affirmed, that the ſtrong and earneſt ſolicitations 
which James had offered on behalf of Mary, had 
hitherto endeared him to the Engliſh people, 
and had ſtrengthened his intereſt ; but that one 
ſtep farther would ruin all his expectations, and 
render him deteſtable to the people he wiſhed to 
govern, 

On the 7th of February, I587, was the unfor-- 
tunate Mary of Scotland brought to the block, at 
eight o'clock in the morning. In that awful con- 
juncture, ſhe diſplayed a fortitude and a decency 
which would have honored a matron of Rome; 
and, to the moment of her death, united the ma- 
jeſty of a queen with the meekneſs of a martyr. 

The Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent carried to 
the hapleſs lady the warrant for her death. Worn 
with ſickneſs, confinement, and diſtreſs, ſhe ſeems 


to have looked on this ſummons rather as a re- 


lief, 
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unkindly denied a confeſſor, nor could ſhe have 
received the ſacrament according to her own 
faith, had ſhe not had the precaution, long be- 
fore, to provide herſelf with a hoſte conſecrated 
by Pope Pius, which ſhe had preſerved through 
all her troubles. Eagerly did ſhe catch at an 


- expreſſion of Kent, That her death would be the 
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fe of Proteſtantiſm ;? for this, ſhe thought, made 


her death appear a martyrdom. * Her religion,” 
ſhe ſaid, was her real and only crime.“ She 
divided her. wardrobe among her ſervants, and 


even deigned to excuſe herſelf to them for not 


adding to her preſent the magnificent habit in 
which ſhe went to her death; © but I muſt,” ſaid 
ſhe, © appear in a dreſs becoming ſuch a ſolemni- 
ty.“ It was not without many intreaties, that 
ſhe could get permiſſion for fix of her ſervants to 
attend at her death. She was even forced to 
remind the earls that ſhe was © couſin to Eliza- 
beth, deſcended from Henry VII. a married queen 
of France, and an anointed ſovereign of Scotland.” 
She refuſed the religious aſſiſtance of the Dean 


of Peterborough, and perſiſted in her adoration 
of the crucifix, from which the Earl of Kent with 


ill-placed zeal would have diſſuaded her. The 
untterable agonies of her ſervants ſhe tenderly 
repreſſed, telling them that ſhe had anſwered for 
the firmneſs of their behavior. To her ſon ſhe 
ſent a tender and conciliatory meſſage by the 
K 2 weeping 
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lief, than as an addition to her woes. She was K. D. 1587. 
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Ap. 8, weeping Melvill. It was her hard lot to have 


her laſt exerciſes of devotion diſturbed by the fa- 
naticiſm of the buſy dean, who perſiſted in teazing 
her to ſave her ſoul by changing her religion. 
'The anſwer which ſhe made was ſteady and calm, 
and the ill-judging bigot was at length filenced 
by the earls, who bade him content himſelf with 
ſilent oriſons for the queen's converſion. Having 
prayed [74] for the church, for her ſon, and for 
the proſperity and long life of Elizabeth *, the in- 
trepid Mary uncovered her neck and ſmiled at 
her own dilatorineſs. She was not,” ſhe cheer- 


NOTES. 


[74] Immediately before her execution, ſhe repeated the 
following Latin prayer, compoſed by herſelf f 


O Domine Deus, ſperavi in te! 

O care mi Jeſu, nunc libera me 
In dura catena, in miſera pæna, deſidero te; 
Languendo, gemendo, & genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me! 


Paraphraſed. 


In this laſt ſolemn and tremendous hour, 

My Lord, my Savior, I invoke thy power! 

In the ſad pangs of anguiſh and of death, 

Receive, O Lord, thy ſuppliant's parting breath ! 

Before thy hallowed croſs ſhe proſtrate lies, 

O hear her prayers! commiſerate her ſighs. 

Extend the arms of mercy and of love, 

And bear her to thy peaceful realms above ! 
 [AngcporTEs of DisTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


Jeb. vol. ii. p. 301. 
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* 10 fully ſaid, accuſtomed to undreſs before ſo much 4. D. 1587. 
8 company.” A loud burſt of groans and ſobs pro- 
n. claimed the feelings of thoſe who ſtood around; 
n, ſhe comforted and bleſſed them; then ſerenely 
W; laid her head on the fatal block, and two ſtrokes, 
h at leaſt, were uſed in ſevering her neck. Her 
g body was not at firſt treated with due reſpect. 
It was afterwards intered ſplendidly at Peterbo- 
T rough, whence James, in 1612, removed it to 
t Weſtminſter Abbey. Of the long epitaph in- 
4 * ſcribed on her tomb, one line ſhall appear, as it 
is ſtrikingly comprehenſive : . 
i jure Scotos, thalamo Francos, ſpe poſſidet Anglos. 
a ; | Imitated. 
* Scotland ſhe claims, eſpouſes France, and hopes for 
„ England's crown.“ I. P. A. 
1 Thus periſhed, in the 45th year of her age and 
the 19th of her captivity, the fair and unfortunate 
> © Mary, If perfection was not her lot, yet few in 
ber place, perhaps, would have eſcaped the errors 
into which ſhe fell; and had ſhe met from Darn- 
ley a proper return for that tender affection which 
gave him herſelf and her crown, ſhe would pro- 
bably have ſhone as the moſt amiable, as ſhe in- 
diſputably was the moſt lovely, ſovereign of the 
gage ſhe lived in. Her perſon was undoubtedly 
beautiful, and ſhe had graced it with every ac- 
- compliſhment which the moſt elegant court in 
> Europe could beſtow, Her hair had been auburn, 
1 K 3 but 
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A. D. 1587. 
— but was become gray, and ſhe now wore falſe 


curls. Her temper, which was naturally gay, ſup- 
ported its vivacity almoſt to the laſt ; but being ar 
length ſoured by inceſſant calamity, it tempted her 
to write reproachful letters, which increaſed her 
hardſhips and accelerated her cataſtrophe. The 
remaining part of her character, is left to be ga- 
thered from the hiſtory of her moſt unfortunate 
paſſage through liſe. 

And now, whatever may be ſaid to excuſe Eli- 
zabeth for the impriſonment and death of her 
hapleſs competitor on the ſcore of ſtate- neceſſity, 
and ſtill more on that of ſaving her ſubjects from 
ſeeing the fires of Smithfield renewed by the 
bigotry of a fecond Mary, no apology can be 
made for the wretched farce which ſh& acted after 
that event; for her loud laments ; for her ap- 
peals to heaven that ſhe meant not the death of 
her beloved ſiſter ; nor, laſtly, for her unjuſt and 
inhuman treatment of the worthy Daviſon *, her 
ſecretary, who had carried that death-warrant 
which Elizabeth had ſigned; and who, although 
he had ſtriftly obeyed her orders, was cruelly 
fined and long impriſoned, on the poor pretence 
of his having foreſtalled her commands, Nor is 
it, by any means, a ſufficient reaſon for this beha- 
vior to a faithful ſervant, to ſay, that it was meant 
to give James a plauſible apology for his conti- 


* Biog. Brit. Art. Daviſon, 
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' nued amity with Elizabeth. That diſcerning but &. b. 1387: 


vorite in poſſeſſion of Elizabeth's ear, and both he 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


parſimonious ſovereign, who knew the extreme 
neceſſities of the Scottiſh king“, might have in- 
creaſed the penſion of James, and ſaved her blame- 


' leſs dependent f. 


That attachment to a worthleſs favorite which 


| Y diſgraced the reign of Elizabeth, was now put 
to a ſevere trial. The conduct of Leiceſter, in 


Holland had been uniformly treacherous, daſtard- 
ly, and treaſonable. Governors appointed by 
him (York and Stanley in particular), had ſold to 
the Spaniards the forts entruſted to their care ; 
each town in Holland had become a ſcene of in- 
trigue ; and a ſpirit of difcontent, fomented by 
this ambitious minion, had almoſt diſunited thoſe 
provinces whoſe union alone could preſerve their 
exiſtence as a nation. The Dutch told their 
wrongs aloud, and Lord Buckhurſt was ſent to 
examine and report the truth. He returned to 
the queen with ample evidence of Leiceſter's bad 
conduct and worſe intentions. He found the fa- 


and Sir John Norreys were diſgraced for telling 
of Leiceſter's enormities ; while that odious mi- 
nion reviſited Holland in triumph, and again began 


his career of turbulence and treaſon. However, 


it was not long before evidence of his having 


* Strype, vol. iii. p. 377. 
+ Camden, p. 536. Strype, vol. iii, p. 370. 
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plotted to ſeize and impriſon Barnevelt, and 


thirteen more of the firſt perſons in the country, 
was brought forward; and this charge, which was 
too well grounded even for the partial ear of Eli- 


. zabeth to reſiſt, obliged her to recall that worth - 


Leiceſter 
recalled, 


Puritan 
members 
impriſon- 


leſs minion from the Netherlands, and to ſend the 
Lord Willoughby to take the command [75] of a 
turbulent and ill-diſciplined army. 

It was not only on the continent that Leiceſter 
ſowed diviſions ; he was (unknown to his queen) 
a moſt active protector of the Puritans at home. 
Inſtigated by him, as is ſuppoſed, four of the moſt 
rigid members of Parliament preſented to the 
houſe a New Directory for Prayer, very different 
from the regular Liturgy. A proceeding ſo un- 
pleaſant to Elizabeth, that ſhe ſent the reformers 
to the Tower, and kept them there for ſome time 
in cuſtody. The houſe, though uneaſy at this 


— 


NOTES. 


[75] Leiceſter, when obliged to leave the Netherlands, 
preſented to each of his partiſans a golden medal ; on one 


ſide was his own face, on the other a ſhepherd's dog leaving 


his ſheep, but looking back after them. The motto was, 
© Invitus deſero,” © I leave them unwillingly :* And over the 
ſheep was engraved, * Non gregem ſed ingratos, not the 
flock but the unfaithful,” 

The faction of Leiceſter made conſiderable diſturbance in 
Holland after his departure, and required ſome pains and care 
before the Lord Willoughby could reduce them to order. 


[CamnEen, 
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ſtretch of prerogative, kept a dutiful ſilence, and &. P. 1387. 
granted to the queen a liberal ſubſidy and a bene- 
volence. 

An awful period in the annals of England now 
approached. Philip II. elate with the dominions eri 
of Spain, of Portugal, and both the Indies, had againſt 
determined to exert his vaſt naval power, and England. 
cruſh, with one huge effort, the inſolent iſlanders 
who dared his vengeance. He had juſt received 
new provocation ; Drake, the ſcourge of Spain, 
had deſtroyed a whole fleet of tranſports at Cadiz, 
laden with ſtores and ammunition ; had ravaged 
his weſtern coaſt ; inſulted Liſbon ; and taken a 
carack laden with treaſure and papers of high im- 
> Pportance. 

The preparations of Spain were worthy of the Account 
proyocations they were intended to revenge. One OP 
hundred and thirty veſſels, moſt of which were 
larger than had been uſually known in the Euro- 
pean ſeas, manned by 8,350 ſeamen “, 19,290 
ſoldiers, and 2,080 galley ſlaves, and mounting 
2,360 large pieces of ordnance, compoſed a power 
which, in the eyes of Europe, ſeemed irreſiſtible; 
and which the Spaniards haughtily chriſtened 
© The Invincible Armada.“ Nor was this the 
whole force deſtined to act againſt the devoted 


Elizabeth; the Prince of Parma had 25,000 ve- 
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— teran troops quartered along the coaſt of Flanders, 


and ready to embark in tranſports and flat- bot- 
tomed veſſels, the moment that the Armada 
ſhould appear to protect their paſſage towards the 
Banks of the Thames; and ſome hundreds of 
deſperate Engliſh renegades preſented the moſt 
odious, but not the leaſt formidable ſhow of this 
armament ; the treacherous band was led by Stan- 
ley, already proſcribed for ſelling a Dutch fortreſs 
to Spain. Beſides theſe, 12,000 Frenchmen (bred 
by the bigot Guiſes in an habitual hatred of Pro- 
teſtants), encamped on the Norman coaſt, were 
prepared to embrace the firſt opportunity of croſ- 
ſing the Channel, and renewing in the weſt of Eng- 
land thoſe horrors which the Huguenots had felt in 


France. | 
Proviſions abounded in the Armada ; bread and 


wine for 40,000 men, during a whole year, ſtored 
the holds ; while the decks ſwarmed with volun- 
teers of the higheſt ranks. Superſtition, too, 
added her fanatic but powerful aid ; bulls, de- 
nouncing hell-fire to Elizabeth and her abettors, 


accompanied the ſquadron “; and a conſecrated 
banner from Rome waved over the heads of theſe 


new cruſaders. 
To oppoſe this tremendous array, the ſtrength 


of England ſeemed fearfully inadequate, The 


whole realm could not ſupply 15,c00 able ſea- 


* Camden, p. 543+ 
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unable to lye along fide of the huge galleons of 


Spain and Portugal. But Elizabeth reigned in 
the hearts of her people “, and the exertions which 
they made for her and their country were pro- 


portioned to their attachment. London alone ſent 
her 10,000 men and 3o ſhips ; not large indeed, 
but nimble and well-equipped. Other ports fol- 


men; and the royal navy conſiſted only of twenty- &. b. 1587. 
eight veſſels, moſt of them ſmall, and totally 


lowed this noble example, and the nobility and 


gentry (among whom were ſeveral Roman Ca- 
tholics, and even aliens [76]), bought or hired 
veſſels, and made them ready to ſerve in this glo- 
rious cauſe. 

The queen had hardly an ally but James of 


Scotland, whoſe intereſt bound him to her, and 


whoſe fidelity to his engagements was of infinite 
conſequence to England and the Proteſtant cauſe. 
Great were the offers by which the ſubtle Spaniard 
tempted him to join in an enterprize, which he 
wiſhed to repreſent as chiefly meant to revenge 
the death of his injured mother f. But the 
young prince had diſcernment enough to pene- 


NOTES. 


176] The lords Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land, the knights Cecil, Vavaſor, Gerrard, and Blount, were 
diſtinguiſhed in this patriotic armament. [CaupEx. 


* Stowe, p. 744, 749, 750. 
+ Strype's Annals, tom. iii. p. 382. 
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A . 1537. trate the flight veil with which the Spaniard wiſh- 

| ed to conceal his real deſigns, and wit enough to 

remark to an ambaſſador, that he found him- 
ſelf treated as Polyphemus treated Ulyſſes, and re- 
ſerved for Philip's laſt meal.” 

Some ſmall and negative aid England might be 
ſaid to have derived from the king of Denmark 
and the Hanſe-towns. Theſe, though not on 
good terms with Elizabeth, yet, moved by the 
common intereſt of religion, found means to de- 


lay and even ſtop the failing of thoſe Spaniſh ſhips. 


which had put into their harbors, and were laden 
with ſtores for the Armada. 

1583. The martial and romantic ſpirit of Henry VIII. 
now glowed in his genuine offspring. She aſ- 
ſembled her beſt officers. Her fleet ſhe entruſted 
to Lord Howard of Effingham, and to Drake, 
_ Cavendiſh, and Frobiſher, the firſt ſeamen of the 

Three ar- age. She raiſed three armies; one of 20,000 was 
_ _ cantoned along the coaſt ; while one of 34,000 *, 


tions. under the Lord Hunſdon [77], guarded her per- 


NOTES. 


[77] Henry Carey, Lord Hunſdon, was couſin (by Ann 
Boleyn) to Elizabeth. He was a true ſoldier, and a lover 

of ſoldiers. Accuſtomed to the bluntneſs of a camp, he 
made no ſcruple,” ſays Grainger, of calling things by their 
own names, and was a great ſeller of bargains to the. maids 
of honor,” When dying, the queen, it is ſaid, would have 
I him an earl, but he refuſed the honor as out of ſeaſon. 


. © Stowe, p. 744. Speed, p. 859. 
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ſon, and was to act as occaſion might require. KP. 1588. 


It pains the hiſtorian to add, that ſhe entruſted 
the third and moſt important corps of 22,000 
men, encamped at Tilbury, and deſtined to de- 
fend the metropolis, to the worthleſs, the daſtardly 
Leiceſter, who was appointed general in chief of 
all her forces. Had the Spaniards landed their 
veteran troops, this partiality might have been fatal 
to England. 

This army the queen viſited in perſon; and 
riding through the ranks with a cheerful counte- 
nance, ſhe elevated the loyalty of the ſoldiers al- 
moſt to the pitch of phrenzy, by one of the moſt 
ſpirited orations which any hiſtory can produce, 
She told them, that ſhe had been warned not to 
truſt herſelf among armed multitudes for fear of 
treachery ; but that ſhe did not wiſh for life, if 


ſhe muſt diſtruſt her people. Let tyrants fear, dd 


ſaid the eloquent heroine, © I have always ſo be- 


© haved myſelf, that, under God, I have placed bury 


my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal ©* 
hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. I am 
therefore come among you, not as for my recre- 
ation and ſport, but as being reſolved, in the 
middle and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongſt you all; to lay down, for my God and 
my people, my honor and my blood, even in 
the duſt, I know,” added ſhe, that I have but 
the body of a weak and feeble woman; but I 
have the heart of a King, and of a King of Eng- 

land 
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A. D. 1588. an china | | | 
A. 1599 © land too; and think foul ſcorn that Parma, or 


Fe 


© Spain, 'or any prince in Europe, ſhould dare to 
© invade the borders of my realm. To which, 
© rather than any diſhonor ſhall grow by me, I 
© myſelf will take up arms; I myſelf will be 
your general, judge, and the rewarder of every 
© one of your virtues in the field,” &c. &c. 


Negotiations, deluſive on both ſides, had em- | 


ployed the commencement of 1588, until the end 
of May, when the Armada failed under the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, who, on the deceaſe of 
the Marquis di Santa Cruz, had been appointed 
to command. A ſtorm, which damaged the ſhips 
and drove them back to Liſhon, had nearly oc- 
caſioned the diſarming of the Engliſh fleet; which 
the ceconomical Elizabeth judged no longer ne- 
ceſſary. The Lord Howard, however, dared to 
diſobey her orders ; happily for England, for on 
the 19th of July“ a Scots privateer ran into 
Plymouth, and informed him that the Armada was 
in the Channel. Howard inſtantly diſpatched ex- 
preſſes for aſſiſtance ; and, eager for action, towed 
his little fleet (about 50 veſſels), in ſpite of wind 
and tide, out of the harbor ; undiſmayed at the 
floating caſtles which covered the fea, and which, 
as an elegant Italian paints , advanced ſlowly, 
as jf the ocean were tired of ſupporting, and 


— —_—_ 


„Stowe, p. 747. Sir W. Monſon, p. 172. 
+ Bentivoglio, lib. iv. 
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He hung upon their rear; and, ſupplying the 
want of force by valor and activity, he delayed 
their progreſs until he had received reinforce- 


ments from every ſouthern port, fitted out and 


commanded by the flower of the Engliſh na- 


tion. 


The fleet of Howard now amounted to one 
hundred and forty ſhips, or rather barks; with 
theſe, unequal as they were, he ſkirmiſhed with 
the Invincible Armada ſix days. During this 
time the Engliſh veſſels could not lye alongſide 
of the Spaniards, ſo great was the ſuperiority of 
their metal; nor could they board them, ſo lofty 
were their ſides; nevertheleſs, by their perſe- 
vering agility they had gained ſuch advantages, 
that diſmay had taken place of that infolence which 
had hitherto animated the invaders. 

The Armada now lay confuſedly moored off 
Calais ; it had loſt ſeveral of its largeſt veſſels, and 
the Prince of Parma had refuſed to leave the 
ports of Flanders until he could be certain that 
the Spaniards were maſters at ſea, On the ninth 
night, eight fire-ſhips, commanded by the Cap- 
tains Young and Prowſe, daſhing among the 
thickeſt of the fleet, ſcattered terror and deſtruc- 
tion around them ; and twelve of the beſt ſhips 
which Medina Sidonia could boaſt of were con- 


4 ſumed or loſt, While England had only to 
= lament one brave officer, named Cocke ; who, 
N g with 
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A. D. 1538. with his crew, overwhelmed by ſuperior * 


periſhed in that glorious fight. 
The next day it was determined to abandon al 


ideas of an invaſion, and to conduct, if poſſible, 
the remains of the fleet back to Spain [78]; and 


rather than venture to repaſs the Channel, expoſed 
to the now dreaded veſſels of England, it was 
thought better to encounter the rocks, ſands, and 
billows of that ſtormy ſea which waſhed-the Iſles 


NOTES. 


| [78] Some ſay that Philip fell on his knees, and thanked 
God that there returned any part of the Armada. This may 
be true; Philip was an accurate diſſembler, and beſides, he 


had been too much uſed to ſacrifice thouſands of men to his 


ambition and bigotry, to be much hurt at a loſs like this. 
But hiſtorians of great credit tell a much more credible tale, 
They make the tranſports of Philip's anger and grief in- 
deſcribable; and add, that he vowed on his knees that he 
would yet ſubdue England, even if he reduced Spain to a 
deſart by the effort. Nor did his ſubſequent conduct make 


this reſolution appear improbable. Paſquin, at Rome, was 


very ſevere on this occaſion, and made enquiry as to the 
fate of the Armada, Whether it was not caught up into 


Heaven?“ Ke. [SrR YE. 


Medals were ſtruck on the Spaniſh Armada's flight. Some 


had as a motto, * Venit, vidit, fugit:* © It came, it ſaw, it. 


fled,” 


The vain-glorious Philip publiſhed in almoſt every Euro- 
'pean tongue, beſides that of England, a pompous account of 


the fleet and land forces deſtined againſt England. . 
An aſtronomer of Honingſberg had long before (ſays Cam- 


den) propheſied, that 1588 would be a year of wonders; 


and the German chronologers had long preſaged, that it 
would be the © climaCterical year of the world.“ 
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of Shetland. Every ſpecies of wretchedneſs now 


hovered around them. Had not the Engliſh 


Wanted ammunition, the Spaniards had all been 


their priſoners * ; as it was, tempeſts unceaſingly 


accompanied their courſe ; ſome of the galleons 


ran on the Scottiſh ſhore, where the few that 
eſcaped were treated with decent kindneſs ; others 
more unfortunate were daſhed to pieces on the 
coaſts of Ireland, where thoſe who gained the 
ſhore were without pity maſſacred. . In fine, the 
Invincible Armada, reduced to leſs than a third 
of its original number, returned to Spain full of 
famine and diſeaſe, to become the theme of Philip's 
affected philoſophy. 

Beſides her deliverance from the Spaniſh in- 


vaſion [79], England had another ſtill more im- 


portant 


NOTES, 


[79] It may gratify our national pride to be told, that we 
owe to the wiſdom of Elizabeth, and the prudence of Bur- 
leigh, the circulation of the firſt genuine Newſpaper, the 
© Engliſh Mercurie,” printed during the time of the Spaniſh 
Armada ; the firſt number, preſerved ſtill in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſcum, is marked 50; it is dated the 23d of July 1588, and 
contains the following curious article : 

«© Yeſterday the Scotch Ambaſſador had a private audience 
of her Majeſty, and delivered a letter from the King his 
maſter, containing the moſt cordial aſſurances of adhering 
to her Majeſty's intereſts, and to thoſe of the Proteſtant reli- 


gion ; 
Sir W. Monſon, p. 172, 173. f Speed, p. 862. 
Vol. 1. Paar IJ. L 
* 


143 


A. D. 1588. 


— 


* 


Leiceſter 


dies. 
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AD. 1533. portant event in 1588; the deceaſe of the Earl 


of Leiceſter go], the moſt unprincipled of court 
minions. 

— —- - 
; NOTES, | 
gion; and the young King ſaid to her Majeſty's' miniſter at 
his court, that all the favor he expected from the Spaniards 


was, the courteſey of Polyphemus to Ulyſſes, that he ſhould 


be devoured the laſt,” Theſe publications were, however, 
then, and long after, publiſhed in the ſhape of ſmall pam- 
phlets, and ſo they were called in a Tract of one Burton, in 
1614: © If any one read now a days, it is a Play-book or a 
Pamphlet of Newes,” for ſo the word was originally ſpelled. 

It is to the life of Ruddiman, a moſt entertaining produc- 
tion of Mr, Chalmers's pen, that we owe this remark. 

[so] Robert Dudley, ſon to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, was married, in 1550, to Amie, the daughter of Sir 


John Robſart. After which, ſays Edward VI. in his Jour- 


nal, certain gentlemen did ſtrive who ſhould firſt take 
away a gooſe's head, which was hanged alive on two croſs 
poſts.” In the reign of Mary (although he and his family 
had been in arms againſt her), he was made maſter of the 
ordnance. A circumſtance which made many think he had 
betrayed the cauſe of Lady Jane Grey. Elizabeth promoted 
him to the maſterſhip of the horſe, and ſhewed him other 
eſpecial favor. In 1560, the Lord Robert, thinking it con- 
venient to be ſingle while two young queens in the iſland were 
marriageable, contrived to put his wife out of the way, by 
flinging her down ſtairs and breaking her neck, He is ſup- 
poſed, ſoon after, to have privately married the Lady 


Douglas Sheffield, after having poiſoned her huſband. Find- 


ing her inconvenient to him, Dudley (now Earl of Leiceſter) 
endeavored to poiſon her, and forced her by terror, and the 
loſs of her hair and nails, to- marry Sir Edward Stafford. 
He then got another wife, the Lady Eſſex, after getting 
rid of her huſband by his favorite method. His life is but 
a liſt of poiſonings and murthers. Sir Nicholas Throgmor- 


ton died by his helliſh art; and the Earl of Suſſex, as well 
' as 
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mminions. He was on the point of being conſtitu- A-D. 1588, 
X 44 Licutetant-General of England. His royal * 
— miſtreſs lamented his loſs with many tears; but, 158g. 
> with characteriſtic ceconomy, diſtrained his goods 

2 to reimbutſe herſelf for what ſhe had lent him. 

The ſtate of England was, in 1589, floriſhing Elizabeth 


? 1 beyond precedent. The Spaniards, diſabled and aſſiſts the 


4. diſpirited, ſhrunk within their harbors; the French 1 


4 5 king, involved in a civil war, looked to Eliza- 
of 1 beth with gratitude for an aid of Zo, oool. and 
# * 4,000 men; and Scotland was ruled by counſel- 

lors who regularly received directions from the 
1 Engliſh court, and obeyed them implicitly. The 
F 3 queen, however, although ſhe had been granted 
a a double ſubſidy from her Parliament, would not 
® indulge them in their favorite reform of the Li- 
> turgy, nor would ſhe expend the ſupplies they had 
given in any expeditions againſt Spain, as was the 
1 public wiſh ; ſhe encouraged, indeed, Drake and 
=> Norreys to fit out a fleet and an army in favor of 
Don Antonio, who pretended to the crown of 


— 
A NOTES. 
as Cardinal Chaſtillon, brother to the Admiral of France, are 
ſaid to have owed their premature death to Leiceſter. His 
' ſervants were apt to die ſuddenly ; Dr. Julio, an Italian, 
deep in his Lord's myſteries, expired in a ſtrange manner ; 
and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that the arch-fiend Leiceſter 
found his own fate at laſt, by means of venom which he had 
1 prepared for others. 
| [AuBREY, STRYPE, CaubzN, LIIeEZSsTER's CoM- 
MONWEALTH, &C. 


L 2 Portugal, 


1748 


A. D. 1589. 
— 


Unſuc- 
ceſsful 
enter - 
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Portugal, and ſhe lent them ſix ſhips and a little 
money, but left the main coſt to be defrayed by 
them. They failed, deſtroyed a fleet at the Groyne, 
landed in Portugal, took Caſcaes, and routed the 
Spaniards; and (had not Drake and Norreys 
diſagreed *, and their men been attacked by a 
peſtilential diſorder, owing to their exceſſes on 
ſhore) might have been maſters of Liſbon. Find- 


ing, - however, no proſpect of a revolt in favor of 


Don Antonio, they reimbarked, attacked and 
plundered Vigo, and returned t to England with 
the loſs of 6000 men by ſickneſs [81], and with 
ſixty prizes, moſt of which they were obliged to 


reſtore to the Hanſe-towns. Famine, too, had 


been added to their calamities; had they not met 
the Earl of Cumberland, a gallant and adventu- 


NOTES. 


[81] Don Antonio was ſingularly unfortunate, Both the 
Englith and French nations endeavored to reſtore him with- 
out effect. The wags of London uſed to call him The 
Biſhop of Ely,” becauſe the revenues of that ſee were ſuppoſed 
to be kept in the hands of the queen, in order to pay the coſts 
of the expedition in his favor. [HarRINGTON. 

A circumſtance almoſt ludicrous occurs concerning this 
enterprize. The ſoldiers, &c. extremely diſappointed and 
diſguſted at returning without money, and not being nice 
caſuiſts as to the diſtinction between foreign and domeſtic 


property, were with difficulty prevented from making them- = 
ſelves amends by plundering Bartholomew fair. 


[STOWE, UB1 SUPRA. 


Sir W. Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 174. + Stowe, p. 757- 
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rous nobleman, who, with a fleet fitted out (one 42. 2 | 


of Elizabeth's ſhips' excepted) at his own coſt, 
was failing for the Azores ; he generouſly ſpared 
ſome proviſions to the diſtreſſed armament of 
Drake, and proceeded on his voyage, which was 
not fortunate; for although he diſtreſſed the 
Spaniards, plundered their iſlands, and ſwept away 
their richeſt merchants ſhips, yet diſeaſe and want 
of food thinned his crews; and on his return, 


the ſame ill-fate purſuing him, his moſt valuable 


prize was daſhed in pieces on the rocks of Corn- 
wall “. | 
Although, by theſe enterprizes, the adventurers 
were not enriched, yet the damage done to the 
enemies of England was immenſe, and the name 


of Elizabeth affected every Spaniſh ear with ter- 


ror. | 


Philip, Earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon to the late Trial of 


Duke of Norfolk, was now brought to trial for 


treaſonable practices, conferences with traitors, 


and for having had a ſolemn maſs performed in 


favor of the Spaniſh Armada. He was condem- 
ned, but the queen ſpared his life. 

The Engliſh queen had hitherto, by a ſeries 
of deep machinations, prevented James of Scot- 
land from marrying. She loved not wedlock 


* Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 143. 


by: in 


Arundel. 
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in general [$2], and was particularly apprehen- 
ſive, that a wife of diſcernment might encou- 
rage him to a ſeceſſion. from that dependence in 
which ſhe had hitherto kept him. Towards the 
end of 1589, however, he exerted a ſpirit of 
which he was not ſuppoſed to be capable, and, in 
ſpite of her machinations, wedded Anne of Den- 
mark, after having encountered the ſtorms and 
waves of the Norwegian ocean. 

The active and vigorous abilities of the Engliſh 
queen, were now to be exerciſed in a new field. 
Since the deſtruction of thoſe wild expectations 
which the inveterate Philip had founded on his 
Armada, diſcouraged from his projects on Eng- 

— 
NOTES. 


[82] Once Elizabeth perſuaded a harmleſs girl, a couſin 
of Sir Matthew Arundel, to own that ſhe wiſhed to marry, 
if ſhe could gain her father's conſent. © P'faith,* ſaid the 
queen, then I will ſue for you to your father.“ She did 


ſo, and Sir Roberte, the father, readily agreed to what 


ſhe aſked. The young lady was now informed that her father 
had given his conſent. © Then,” ſaid the deluded girl, © I 
ſhall be happy.“ * So thou ſhalte,” ſaid her royal miſtreſs, 
but not to be a foole and marrye. I have his conſente 
given to me, and I vow thou ſhalte never get it into thy poſ- 
ſeſſion. So go to thy buſyneſſe. I ſee thou art a bold one 


to owne thy - fooliſhneſſe ſo readilye.” Her courtiers ſhe 


treated ſtill worſe; ſhe impriſoned them, and deprived them 
of all her favor, when they dared to marry, as witneſs Lei- 
ceſter, Eſſex, and Southampton, [Nu AnTiqQuaz. 

See too, in Monmouth's Memoirs, with how much difficulty 
Sir Robert Carey got his pardon for committing the crime 


land, 


ef matrimony. 
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land, he had turned his thoughts towards the poſ- * 
ſeſſion of France; which he thought to gain by 


ſupporting the bigoted party ſtyled The League, 
7 who had aſſaſſinated their king, Henry III. Here, 
too, his arch-foe Elizabeth was ready to oppoſe 
2 him. To the aid of Henry of Bourbon, now king France 
of France, the head of the Proteſtant party, ſhe ; ed. 
now poured in freſh aids of money and men, 
which, added to thoſe with which ſhe had before 
ſupplied him, were of the utmoſt ſervice to his 
cauſe, which languiſhed while faintly ſupported by 
jealous Huguenots, and bigoted ill-affefted Pa- 
piſts. 

Yet there were perſons in the counſels of Eli- 
zabeth who adviſed her to permit France to be left 
to tear herſelf in pieces ; theſe ſtrengthened their 
arguments by quoting the words of the laſt Charles 
of Burgundy, © That it were well for Europe if 
France were ruled by twenty princes inſtead of 
one.” But the Engliſh queen ſpurned the unge- 
nerous intimation ; and faid, with a vehemence 
almoſt prophetic, that the day which tore France 
in pieces, would prove the eve of England's ruin. 

The cautious Elizabeth, however, ſeldom lent Caution 
her aſſiſtance without ſecurity for repayment ; and, — 
in the treaties which were ſucceſſively formed be- 
tween her and the new king of France, ſhe never 


loſt fight of reſtitution. She had acted in the 


5 1 * * + 
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A. D. 1599 ſame prudent ſtyle with the Dutch, nor permitted 
— 

the cautionary towns to eſcape from her power, a 

while ſhe remained their creditor. It was this po- t 

licy which enabled her to wage a long and expen- 1 

] 

] 


ſive war with the richeſt ſovereign in Europe, 

without burthening her people with inſupportable 

impoſts. | 
Iriſh diſ- Some diſturbances happened in Ireland during 
— 1590, but they were ſoon quelled by the atten- 
tion of the Engliſh government; and Hugh, Earl 
of Tyrone, who had illegally executed a brother 
chief, brought to make the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 
ſions before the queen at Greenwich. He pro- 
miſed unlimited obedience; and for ſome time 
maintained his promiſe with good faith, as his cha- 
racter was not totally deſtitute of pretenſions, to 
honor. Others, among the turbulent chiefs of 
the Iriſh, ſought their own ruin by their illegal 
conduct. Hugh Roe MacMahon was executed for 
exacting unlawful impoſts; and Bryan O'Rourke, 
who had fled to Scotland for the ſame offence, 
was delivered up by James, and died as a traitor I 
in London [83 J. 9 
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NOTES. 


[83] Bryan O'Rourke was tried in Weſtminſter-Hall for 
tieaſon. He had dragged the queen's picture about at the 
tail of a horſe, and cut it in pieces; beſides perpetrating 
other traiterous acts. He was very turbulent, refuſed to be 
tried by a jury; laughed at his confeſſor, and died like a x 
mad ſavage. [STows, RR 
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Never had any year deprived Elizabeth of ſo 4. D 1590. 
many confidential ſervants as did 1590. Of theſe Deceaſe 


the moſt remarkable were, Sir Francis Walſing- of Wal- 


ſingham 


ham *, and Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick; and many 
nor were theſe great men ſurvived long by the 


others. 


popular Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Chancellor of 
England [84]. She probably derived great con- 
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NOTES. 


[84] Sir Francis Walſingham was born in Kent, and bred 
at King's College, Cambridge. In 1573 he was made ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, His intelligence in foreign courts was in- 
credible, and he is reported to have paid near eighty agents 
and ſpies for this purpoſe. He made no uſe of his power to 
enrich himſelf, but died ſo poor (although a ſtudious and 
temperate man), that it was found neceſſary to carry his 
corpſe to the grave with privacy, leſt his creditors ſhould 
detain it. It was a meaſure of Walſingham, by which the 
Spaniſh bills on the bank of Genoa were ſtopped for ſome 
time, and in conſequence the fitting out the vaſt Armada was 


f delayed during the whole year, [CaMpenN, &c. 


Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was a gallant and 
tried ſoldier. He had nearly loſt his life for his joining the 
intereſt of his ſiſter-in-law, Jane Gray. He defended Hayre 
for Elizabeth, nor would yield until he received an expreſs 
order ſo to do. He had before ſhewn active bravery at St. 
Quintin. A wound, received at Havre, forced him at length 
to ſuffer amputation, which occaſioned his deceaſe. ö 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton (who died in the next year), was 
born at Holdenby, in Northamptonſhire, and bred to the 
ſtudy of the law, and gained his high ſtation not by any legal 
abilities, but by the favor of Elizabeth, who admired his 
graceful figure in a dance. His pol was ſaid to be © above 
his /aw, but not above his parts.” When called on to de- 


termine 
. Camden, p. 560. 
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S ſolation for theſe loſſes, from the effects of = . 
cloſe and ſevere inſpection; which, in ſpite of n 
intereſted endeavors to the contrary, ſhe made 

at this period into the adminiſtration of her Cuſ-—- 

f. 
+ 

r 

1 


toms.” From an annual produce of 14, oool. ſhe 
raiſed the income firſt to * and then to 
go, oool. per annum “. 

1591. That flame of enterprize which had been 
kindled among the Engliſh by the firſt ſucceſſes 
of Drake, now blazed higher and higher. The 
Lord Thomas. Howard with ſeven ſhips failed. to 
the Azores, to intercept a fleet laden with the 
treaſure of India. Philip had ſent a large ſqua- 
dron to protect them. The Engliſh were fur- 
prized ; Howard, with five of his veſſels, ran out 
to ſea and eſcaped ; but the Vice-Admiral, Sir 

Valor of Richard Greenville, thinking it beneath the Eng- 
. Sox liſh character to ſhew the ſtern of his ſhip, the 
ville, Revenge, to a Spaniard, reſolved ſooner to en- 
gage the vaſt force which beſet him, amounting 
to fifty-three men of war, manned with 10,000 


NOTES. Why” 

termine a dubious cauſe, he recurred always to the advice 

. of Dr. Swale, an eminent civilian, and his moſt intimate 

friend. Although the queen loved him, yet her ceconomy 

prompted her to exact a crown-debt from him with a ſeve- 

rity that affected his health, and placed his life beyond the 

reach of delicate cordials and fair words; both of which his 
W miſtreſs employed in perſon to ſave him. 


* Naunton, p. 15. 1 
; ſeamen, 
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3 ſeamen. During fifteen hours, he fought with as ©: 2 


many of the enemy as could find room to attack 
him; at length, covered with wounds, his men 
almoſt all ſlain or wounded, his powder nearly 
ſpent, his maſts gone, and his veſſel, pierced by 
800 bullets, almoſt ſinking under him, he ear- 
neſtly recommended it to the few ſurvivors of 

N his crew to truſt in God, rather than in Spain, 
E and to blow up the ſhip. The gunner and ſome 
; others approved the idea; but a contrary ſenti- 
1 ment prevailing with the majority, the Revenge 
* ves was ſurrendered on honorable terms“ to Don 
E Z Alphonſo Baſſano, the admiral of Philip. The 
3 gallant Engliſhman died of his wounds in three 
4 days, with the reſignation [85] of a Chriſtian 


= * 1 
* 


4 the Spaniards had ever taken, ſunk at ſea with 
3 6 two hundred men on board. A dear prize; as 
I bs the capture of her had coſt the enemy 2000 of 
3 their braveſt ſailors, and two of their ſtouteſt 
3 © ſhips, which were ſunk, beſides two diſabled, In 


NOTES. 


> [85] Theſe were his laſt words: © Here die I, Richard 
Sereenville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have 
4 ended my life as a true ſoldier ought to do, fighting for his 
country, queen, religion, and honor. My ſoul willingly 


8 , © departing from this body, leaving behind the laſting fame 
1 1 of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound 
18 to do.“ | [Haak LU r. 
3 7 Carden, p-. 565. 
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. the mean time [86] the Indian fleet, which the 


Spaniſh 
— diſ- 


perſed 
and 
taken. 


dread of the Lord Howard had detained at the 
Havannah beyond its due ſeaſon, endeavoring to 
reach Spain, was diſperſed by a ſtorm; many 
were loft, and ſeveral fell into the hands of Eng- 


liſh adventurers. 


In France, Sir John Norreys and Sir Roger 
Williams commanded with great honor two ſepa- 
rate bodies of auxiliaries [| 87], ſent by Elizabeth 
to the help of Henry of Bourbon. Theſe ſove- 
reigns, although united in the great ſyſtem of op- 
poſition to Philip, were by no means always in 
uniſon, It was the intereſt of France to diſlodge 


NOTES, 
[86] A voyage undertaken about this period, by the 
Captains Riman and Lancaſter, turned out very ill ; yet not 
worſe than the morals, equity, and gratitude of the adven- 


turers merited. Some were ſhipwrecked, and ſome blaſted _ 


by lightning. Thoſe who were relieved plundered their de- 
liverers. Yet, with all their faults and follies, the few who 
returned to England brought home vaſt riches, and pointed 
out the way to the Eaſt Indies. [CaMDEN. 


[87] It was about this time that Sir Charles Blount (better | | 


known as Lord Mountjoy), having, to gratify his military 
turn, ſtolen over to France without the queen's knowledge, 
that he might ſerve under one of her generals, met on his 
return with a reproof, delivered in no gentle terms. Serve 
me ſo again once more, and I will lay you faſt enough for 
running. You will never leave till you are knocked on the 
head, as that inconſiderate fellow Sidney was. You ſhall 
go when I ſend you, In the mean time, ſee that you lodge 
in the court, where you may follow your books, read and dil- 
courſe of the wars.“ [SIX RoyerT NauxTON's FR. Rec: 
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1 Ie Spaniards from the interior provinces, whereas A. P. 1591. 


the Engliſh queen wiſhed her troops to be em- 4 
ployed in driving them from Bretagne. This 
” occaſioned remonſtrances*, warmth, and even me- 
; naces on the ſide of England ; but the mutual in- 
> tereſt of both always produced a reconciliation. 
The young and gallant Earl of Eſſex, now the 
queen's ſupreme favorite t, ſtole to France, where 
he wiſhed to have diſtinguiſhed his valor under 
Henry, but was ſeverely chidden, and recalled by 
his royal miſtreſs 88 J. 
5 Amid her military exertions Elizabeth neglected college 
; not the works of peace; and, in order to keep her fou 
> Iriſh ſubjects at home, founded the celebrated Col- 


lege at Dublin, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 


wes 


The tranſactions of 1592 were not ſo brilliant 1592. 
Elizabeth 


as thoſe of former years. Elizabeth ſent troops N ag 


to France, to be employed in Bretagne, where ry of 


the neighbourhood of the Spaniards made her France. 
= unealy. But Henry, being ſeverely preſſed in 


f NOTES. 
Iss] It was probably on this occaſion that Henry faid in 
anger to the Engliſh ambaſſador, * Que ſa Majeſté ne laiſ- 
ſerait jamais ſon couſin d' Eſſex s'eloigner de ſon cotillon.” 
This being reported to Elizabeth by Sir Antony Shirley, ſhe 
wrote with her own hand four lines to Henry. Severe enough, 
we may believe; for the king raiſed his hand, as if he 
meant to ſtrike the bearer, and drove him out of the cham- 
ber. [Warrorx. 
: * Camden, p. 138, &c. + Stowe, p. 762. 
. | Nor- 
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WS Normandy, broke the agreement and turned his 


united force that way; and the Engliſh queen, al- 
though diſpleaſed, did not recal her troops. At 
ſea, ſhe continued to encourage every enterprize 
which might tend to diſtreſs the navigation of 
Spain. Theſe were not all ſucceſsful; Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who meant to attempt an“ important 
ſervice in the Weſt Indies, had his fleet ſcattered 
and diſabled by a ſtorm ; Sir John Burroughs, 
and White, a Londoner, who commanded ſepa- 
rately ſmall ſquadrons, were more fortunate. They 
harraſſed the Spaniards and enriched themſelves. 
The firſt made prize of a galleon worth f 1 50,0001. 
ſterling, and drove another on ſhore. The latter 
took a ſhip richly laden, although one part of her 
cargo, a million of indulgences, was to him of 
little value. 

The cloſe of the ſame year, 1592, was fatal to 
the ſpirited and honeſt, but thoughtleſs, Sir John 
Perrot [89], who had ruled Ireland with good 
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[89] Sir John was the nominal ſon of Sir Thomas Perrot, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Henry VIII. But that 
monarch had his reaſons for thinking him his own, and 
hearing of his valor in a rencounter at the ſtews in South- 
 wark, he ſent for him and took care of his fortune. He 
was the exact likeneſs (according to Naunton) of Henry, 
© in qualities, geſture, and voice.“ His ſtrength and ſtature 
were extraordinary, and his courage truly heroic. Eliza- 

| beth 
* Camden, p. 566. 
1 + Raleigh's Report, &c. Hakluyt, vol, ii. part 2. 
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FFaccefs, He was attainted, and died in the Tower, EY 
— id 
"after many reprieves, of a broken heart [90]. 


| Cautious as the queen had been with regard to 
The expences of war, ſhe was now conſiderably in 
debt, and accordingly found it neceſſary to ſum- 


mon a Parliament early in 1593. The Com- 
mons, called on this occaſion, copied the hum- 
ple manners of their predeceſſors in the days of 


1 80 


1593. 


Henry VIII. For although Elizabeth ungraci- Parlia- 


oully heſitated to grant their firſt requeſt, liberty 


of ſpeech; and although ſhe ſent the intrepid treated. 


Puritan, Paul Wentworth, to the Tower, and 
s other members to the Fleet, on account 


; TX: their endeavors to procure a ſettlement of the 


NOTES. 


en employed him againſt the Iriſh rebels, towards whom 


he is ſaid to have ſhewn great ferocity. He was, how- 


ver, equally ſevere on thoſe Engliſh marauders who uſurped 
the lands of the unoffending Iriſh, His real crime appears 
dio have been an ill-judged effuſion of his father's fiery 


Apirit. The queen had ſchooled him ſeverely; but, in 
= ſhe had ſent him a ſoothing letter. Perrot een 
idiculed his miſtreſſes's mutability : Lo' you now,“ ſaid 


he, * that ſhe is ready to be-p— herſelf for fear of the 


Spaniard, 1 am again one of her White-boys.“ Theſe in- 
Giſcreet words were his ruin. Dean ws ſays, he was the 
* perſon who ſwore by G——$s W 


pO TART &c. 
* [90] In 1592, the Thames was ſo dried up oh Septem- 
4 by a ſtrong weſtern wind, that between the Tower and 


1 | London Bridge people croſſed it dry-ſhod. The ſummer had 


een en remarkably ſultry. 


fo 
9 
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ſucceſſion, yet the Houſe acquieſced in theſe re- 


peated breaches of privilege, and granted her a 


conſiderable ſubſidy. The Lords wiſhed to make 


it ſtill larger; but the lower houſe, tenderer of J 


its purſe than its privilege, refuſed to“ conſent 


to any money- bill which orginated not from itſelf. 


conference, at length, compoſed this diffe- 
rence. The Commons then made a faint attack 
on that Engliſh inquiſition The High Commiſ- 


ſion-Court, but Elizabeth frowned them into 


ſilence. The ſeſſion cloſed with a reprimanding 


ſpeech from the throne, notwithſtanding that, to 
pleaſe the court, a ſevere act againſt recuſants 


had been paſſed, which affected the Puritans + as 


much as it did the Roman Catholics. 


The change of religion which Henry IV. of 
France had been obliged by policy to adopt, al- 
though it occaſioned the queen of England to 
chide him ſeverely by letter, and although it 
made her (as Camden writes) ſeek for claſſical % 
conſolation by tranſlating Boëtius de Conſola- 
tione into Engliſh, yet did not eradicate her 
| friendſhip ; on the contrary, ſhe entered into a a 


new treaty of alliance with the forced apoſtate. 
It was, indeed, the intereſt of both to unite; 
for Philip ſtill had great power, and inveterately 


Attempts ſought their ruin. His emiſſaries, too, ſtill ex- 


to aſſaſſi- 


nate Eli- Cited fanatics to aſſaſſinate choſe whom he pointed 


zubeth. 


* D'Ewe's, p. 473, 477» 483. H Ibid. p. 465. 


— 


out 


* 
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out as enemies; and, juſt at this period, three 4-2: 2 
a traitors, York, Williams, and Cullen, ſuborned 
© by Spaniſh agents to murther Elizabeth, were diſ- 
f covered and executed. But the moſt dangerous 


t ceonſpirator againſt the queen was her domeſtic 
f, phy ſician, Rodrigo Lopez, a Jew. He owned 
'- *Fthat he had received a bribe, yet denied that he 
Kk meant evil to Elizabeth, whom, to the great en- 
1 tertainment of the ſpectators, he declared at the 
to gallows he loved as well as Jeſus Chriſt, | 

g One Heſketh, about the ſame time, would have 
to . Ferdinand, Earl of Derby, to claim 
ats the Engliſh crown as deſcended from Henry VII. 
as | breatening his life if he refuſed. The loyal no- 

5 pleman delivered up the villain to juſtice, but Do 
of died * ſoon after by poiſon [91]. The traitors . 
al- took refuge in Flanders, and it was with an ill 
to *Frace, and in vain, that Elizabeth, who had pro- 

it I Feed Perez when he fled from Spain, demand- 
ical ed that they ſhould be delivered up to her reſent- 
la- ment. 
her The enmity of Philip extended to Scotland, Affairs in 
oO 4 Where the Roman Catholic lords formed plots —_— 
"4 | land. 
ite Norks. 
tely N [i!] The credulity of the age attributed his death to 
ex- Witchcraft. The diſeaſe was odd, and operated as a per- 
ntcd tual emetic; and a waxen image, with hair like that of 


he unfortunate earl, found in his chamber, reduced every 
Wſpicion to certainty, [CaMpen, STOWE. 
* Stowe, p. 767. 


1 Vol. I. PART I. M under 
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A.D. 1593 under his auſpices againſt the king and his Eng- 
; liſh alliance. Theſe were narrowly watched by 
Elizabeth, who inſtigated James to proceed againſt 
them. His poverty, however, and her parſimony 
(for ſhe would advance no money to aſſiſt him) 
faved them for the preſent. In Ireland, too, the 
gold of Spain influenced the unſtable Earl of Ty- 
rone to revolt, and aſſume the important and for- 
bidden appellation of O'Neile ;* he and his ad- 
herents, however, were ſoon induced to ſubmit, 

and were forgiven. 


London loſt, before the cloſe of the year 1593, 


ſcourge, the plague. 
1594 While the king of Spain ſharpened the poniard 
and poiſoned the bowl to deſtroy Elizabeth, that 


war. Her forces, led by the gallant Norreys, in 
fucckfsful in Bretagne, and with great gallantry aſſiſted at the 
in Bre- taking Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Breſt; be- 
Hgne fore which laſt place Sir Martin Frobiſher, who 
attacked it by ſea, found, with many other Engliſh- 


men, an honorable death [92]. 
. At 


NOTES. 


[oz] Frobiſher was born near Doncaſter, in Yorkſhire. 
| | We know little of his early life. He followed the ſea; at- 
tempted a North-welt paſſage in vain: and in vain hoped 
to make his fortune by the glittering ſands of. Greenland, 


. 7 
which 8 
1 
; my 
. = - 4 


10,000 inhabitants, by her uſual and periodical 


heroine ſought her revenge only in the fair field of 


Engliſh 1594, encountered and defeated the Spaniſh forces 4 


1 
6 
? 17 
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' At the ſame time the ocean ſwarmed with Eng- 
ag ſquadrons in ſearch of Indian gold. Captain 
1 James Lancaſter was the moſt ſucceſsful, as he 
f brought home fifteen ſhips laden with ſugar (then 
) a ſcarce commodity), beſides the treaſures of a 
6 rich carack . Sir Walter Raleigh and Richard 
Hawkins were not ſo fortunate; yet each added 
ſomething to the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh com- 
merce, and helped to render the name of Eliza- 
t, beth a terror to the ears of Philip. 
| ; At this period, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
3 Hawkins failed on their laſt expedition to the 
al Weſt Indies f. They ſet out with no good 
omens; a menaced invaſion of Cornwall by the 
ard Spaniards of Bretagne detained them ſome time at 
hat Plymouth; and, after they had quitted their port, 
of the admirals diſagreed as to the operations of the 
in armament. No enterprize in the reign of Eliza- 
Ces beth had raiſed ſuch high expectations, nor any 
: ne ended with leſs ſucceſs. 
The quantity of grain which the armies in 
who F landers and France now demanded, together 


At 2 | NOTES. 


which have deceived many mariners. He had great ſuc- 
ceſs in prizes from the Spaniards ; was knighted for his bra- 
very againſt the Armada; and died through want of ſkill in 


(hire Ms ſurgeon. He was ſo ſtrict an obſerver of diſcipline that 
A; at: Ws ſeamen loved him not. [CamPBELL. 
hoped * Camden, p. 683. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 708. 


1 + Stowe, p. 809. Fuller's Worthieg Yorkſhire, P- 233, 
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Marine 


enterpri- 
zes of 
Eliza- 


beth. 


1595. 


A famane. - 


* 
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A.D. 1595. with the bad laſt year's harveſt, occaſioned a tem- 


Diſturb- 
ances in 


Ireland. 


porary famine in June 1595, The Londoners 
roſe and committed ſtrange diſorders. While 


Elizabeth, with almoſt as little law on her ſide, 


appointed a provoſt-marſhal, exerciſed martial law, 
and executed five rioters on 'Tower-Hill, without 
waiting for any uſual form. 

Baffled in every other quarter, Philip could 
only find in Ireland an opportunity of retaliating 
on his magnanimous adverſary ſome of thoſe de- 
vices by. which ſhe had curbed his vaſt power. 
His agents excited the reſtleſs Tyrone to join a 
Macquire and a MacMahon in revolt; he ſup- 
plied the rebels with good officers from the Ne- 


therlands, and before it was long 10,000 men in 
arms, led by theſe factious chiefs, ſet at defiance 


the Engliſh government. 


To quell this formidable riſing, Sir John Nor- 


reys, with his veteran power, was ſuddenly tranſ- 


ported from Bretagne; and Tyrone was ſoon 
routed, and reduced to the moſt deſperate fitua- 


tion; from which, however, he extricated himſelf 


in a certain degree by a ſeries of deceitful con- 
ventions, and by taking an artful advantage of 
ſome impolitic bickerings between Ruſſel the De- 


puty, and the General. 


Elizabeth, in the mean while, felt a diſappoint- 
ment in the failure of that tremendous armament 7 
which ſhe had ſent to attack the heart of her an- 


tagoniſl's = 


* 4 
> 1 


25 
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a . SL * x 5 \ A. D. I 0 
tagoniſt's richeſt dominion “. Sir Francis Drake 2 


p and Sir John Hawkins commanded the fleet, 
: while Sir Thomas Baſkerville led the land forces. 
x The treaſures of Porto Rico, the great object 
; of the expedition, they miſſed ; then failing to the 
4 continent of Spaniſh America, they deſtroyed 
| 1 many towns, and laid a vaſt tract of country 
4 waſte with fire and ſword; but a rich galleon 


eſcaped all their efforts; and one of their ſmalleſt 


FE ſhips fell into the hands of the Spaniards. To 
r. 8 
, complete the detail, both the marine comman- 


ders, the greateſt ſeamen perhaps of any age or 
P- þ . country, fell by diſeaſes, aided by vexation of Death of 


E 5 mind [93], before the returning fleet reached the — 2 
A * ſhores of England F. Hawkins; 
ce 1 

NOTES. 

(- | 

E 4 [oz] Sir John Hawkins deſcended from a good weſtern 


1 family. The treachery of the Mexican Spaniards having 
la- nearly ruined him by deſtroying his beſt ſhips at St. John 
elf © $d'Ulloa, he thought himſelf authorized to plunder the ſub- 
jects of Philip in general. He ſucceeded well in many ex- 
i peditions, gained great honor againſt the Spaniſh Armada, 
of but died in his laſt enterprize, and was buried in the ocean. 
Je- Sir Francis Drake, who fell with him, bad been a partaker 
9 of his diſtreſſes in South America, and, like him, purſued 
bis injurers with moſt unrelenting vengeance. He was the 


nt- firſt Engliſhman who failed round the globe. There have 
ent been many diſputes concerning his origin; it appears molt 
an- f pro- 
ils A * Camden, p. 585, &c. 

x + Hakluyt, vol, iii. p. 583. Camden, p. 700. 
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In the mean while, Cornwall felt the inconve + 
nience of having Spaniſh neighbors in Bretagne. 
A detachment of that nation landed in Mounts- 

bay 


—— 


probable, that he was the ſon of a plain honeſt ſeaman, and 
was born near Taviſtock, Devon, in 1545 his deſcendents 


ſtill pay him the compliment of prefixing Francis to what- 


ever Chriſtian name they give to their children. 
[CaMPBELL, GRAINGER, 
One action in the varied and enterprizing life of Drake, 
-and one alone, has been ſpoken of with ſeverity by cotem- 
porary writers; his putting to death Mr. John Doughty, at 
Port St. Julians, during his ſecond foreign voyage. A man 
ſecond in command, and ſuſpected (on the authority of the 


following verſes from an anonymous poem, called Leiceſter's 


Ghoſt), to have been removed out of the way, that he might 
not charge Leiceſter as the author of Lord Eſſex's murther. 


] doubted leaſt that Doughty ſhould betray 
My counſel, and with other party take ; 
| Wherefore, the ſooner him to rid away, 
I ſent him forth to ſea with Captain Drake, 
Who knew how t'entertaine him for my ſake > 
Before he went, his lot by me was caſt, 
His death was plotted and perform'd in haſte. 


He hoped well; but I did ſo diſpoſe, | 
That he at Port St. Gillian loſt his head; 
Having no time permitted to diſcloſe 
The inward griefs that in his heart were bred ; 
Now let him go, tranſported to the ſeas, 
And tell my ſecrets to the Antipodes.“ 


But John Doughty was fairly tried and condemned by 2 . 


jury of twelve men, as a mutineer, and the charge againſt 


Prake ſeems only to have originated in envy and malice. 


An 


* 7 4 - . FA . 
„ 5 x r , 
1 1 * e Pl : wp 
- 1 f l . 
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= bay and burnt Penzance “, and two villages, be- & D. 1595 
b fore a ſufficient force could be muſtered to drive | 
them to their ſhips. 

y Towards the end of 1 595, Philip, Earl of 


Arundel, cloſed his melancholy life in the Tower 
of London [94] 
d © Ir was early in 1596, that Elizabeth had intel- 
ligence of a new and vaſt armament which Philip —— 12 
had prepared at Cadiz, under Don Martin di Philip. 


x. | Padilla, an able officer, with a determination to 
e, ſubdue Ireland, at leaſt, if not England. She 
. waited not to be attacked. A numerous fleet 
he 

r's 4 | NOTES: 

zht An anecdote told by Prince and by another writer Ferne), 
h is ſcarcely credible. Sir Bernard Drake (an enterprizing 


5 ſeaman as well as himſelf) was ſo enraged at Sir Francis 
for taking the ſame arms, that he gave the © Terror of Spain” 
5 4 box on the ear, The queen took up the quarrel, and gave 
4 to Sir Francis a new coat of arms; and the tale may ſtand on 
record as a parallel to the Strike ! but hear me! of The- 
y wiſtoeles, Her kindneſs, however, reached not beyond the 
grave, for ſhe proſecuted his brother Thomas, who had ſhared 
© all his perils, for a ſmall debt due to the crown. 
4 [Biog. Br. &c. 
The excellent eſtabliſhment, called the Cheſt of Chatham, 
owes its foundation to the two great mariners above recorded. 
| [CaMPRELL's Lives, 
[94] Auſtere faſtings, too much prolonged, are ſaid to 
have haſtened his fate. His bones were kept in an iron cheſt ; 
A late dutcheſs of the ſame family procured his ſkull, had it 
by a = 4 enchaſed in gold, and uſed it to exalt her devotion, as the 
zaint relique of a martyr to religion. [PENNAN T's LON DON. 
„ * Carew's Cornwall, fol. 115. Camden, p. 583. 
a M 4 under 
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4. p. 1596. under the Lord Effingham, accompanied by an 


takes 
Cadiz, 
and de- 
ſtroys the 
Spaniſh 
fleet. 


army led by the Earl of Eſſex (the moſt brave, 
moſt worthy, and moſt accompliſhed of thoſe 
whom the - queen had ever favored, but too raſh 
and unexperienced for ſuch a command), failed 
inſtantly for the coaſt of Spain. The fleet was 
reinforced by the counſel and experienced valor 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had juſt returned 
from a ſucceſsleſs expedition to the coaſt of Guia- 
na, in South America. On the view of Cadiz, 
it was determined to attempt the deſtruction of 
that fleet which it harbored; and Eſſex, having 
hurled his hat into the ſea with the moſt extra- 
vagant joy at this reſolution, led on the attack in 
ſpite of the orders of Elizabeth; who, dreading 
his impetuoſity, had directed Raleigh and the Lord 
Thomas Howard to command the van. He 
ſucceeded, in ſpite of a gallant reſiſtance and nu- 
merous obſtacles ; he forced his way into the 


Elizabeth harbor, took Cadiz by ſtorm *, and deſtroyed or 
captured every one of the vaſt 3 of veſſels 


which its port contained. Philip loſt on this 
occaſion fifteen large ſhips of war, and twenty- 
two veſſels laden with commodities for the Eaſt. 
The damage to the Spaniſh merchants was im- 
menſe. Twenty millions of ducats, it is com- 
puted, would hardly pay the detriment -which 


# Vere's Commentaries, p- 39, 42. 


Spain 
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Spain ſuffered by this enterprize . The pro- 92 


fits, however, were not proportionably great, nor 
'were they fairly diſtributed [95]. The violent 


* ſpirit of Eſſex, not contented with this vaſt ſuc- 
"ceſs, incited him to ſtay with a ſmall garriſon and 


9 


defend Cadiz againſt the power of Spain: He 


could maintain it, he urged, © for three months, 
and then, at worſt, he could exchange it with 
Philip for Calais, but none would remain on a 
hope ſo forlorn. The ſoldiers and failors were 


now too wealthy to ſeek farther dangers: In yain 


did Eſſex, with more heroiſm than judgment 7, 


: propoſe new objects of conqueſt. They were, in- 
* deed, perſuaded to attack Faro, as it was on their 


way home; but a panic-terror had induced its 
inhabitants to abandon the. place; and no glory 


* enſuing from its conqueſt, Eſſex returned to Eng- 
land, to ſee, with anguiſh, thoſe whom he hated, Eſſex diſ- 


raiſed to honors which he thought his own due [ 96]. Sulted. 
What 
NOTES. 


[95] Some had ten, ſome ſixteen, fone 20,000 ducats for 


the ranſom of their captives. Sir Walter Raleigh, though 


| 5 ſingularly active and ſeverely wounded, got only (to uſe his 


own words) * a lame leg and deformed ; for the reſt, he 
vo either ſpoke too late, or twas otherwiſe reſolved ; he wanted 


not good words, but had pgſeſſton of nought but poverty and pain,” 
LRT EIon's RELATION oF THE ExT EDITION, &c. &c. 
[96] Cecil, ſon to the treaſurer, had been made ſecretary 


of ſtate in the room of Boddely, whom Eſſex had recommend- 


ed. 
* Stowe, p. 774. Speed, p. 870. 


13 + Sir W. Monſon's Tracts, p. 191, 
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e What gave him moſt pain was that, in the patent 


of the new earl of Nottingham (the lord Effing- 
ham), he was allowed the merit of having taken 
Cadiz; a provocation ſo great, that it moved Eſſex 
to defie the earl, or any of his family, to ſingle 
combat, 

The realm of England had been in peril during 
the abſence of the fleet. The Spaniſh admiral had 
failed with a vaſt navy and 8,000 ſoldiers, on a 
well-concerted deſign to land a body of veterans 
in the Weſt of England, ſeize the unguarded har- 
bor of Falmouth, and wait at the mouth of the 
Channel to intercept the fleet of Lord Effingham 
on its return from the Cadiz expedition ; with 


NOTES. 


ed. That nobleman, who was as thoughtleſs as brave, had 
offended the queen by making fixty knights at once at the 
taking of Cadiz. It was a common ſaying ; 


A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
A lord of the north country; 

A yeoman of Kent, with a twelvemonths rent, 
Would purchaſe them all three.” 


Elizabeth was ſo ſparing of favor, that ſhe let the moſt 
acute and diſcerning of her miniſters, Walſingham, ſue to 
her for years before ſhe would indulge him with the humble 
honor of knighthood. 

A country gentleman who, at his own coſt, had levied, 
armed, and paid a corps of 300 men, and marched them to 
Tilbury camp in 1688, vauntingly at parting faid to his wife, 
Who knows, but you may be a lady when I return,” 


its 
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its ſhips ſtraggling, and its men ſickly and fati- . 2596, 


gued, 
What the conſequence of this apparently ra- Another 


cet of 


tional plan might have been, it is not eaſy to ſay; Philipde- 
but Providence deigned to interpoſe; and no firoyedby 


ſooner had the Spaniards gained ſight of Scilly, Cs 
than, at the inſtant a council of war was ſitting 

on board the Admiral's ſhip, a ſtorm aroſe with 

ſuch violence that it prevented the captains from 
returning to their veſſels. Forty of the fleet were 

loſt or forced into hoſtile ports, and the reſt ut- 

terly diſabled. The ſame tempeſt met the vic- 
torious fleet of England on its return; but the 

ſhips being lighter eſcaped with little damage. 

Few other tranſactions diſtinguiſhed the year, 
Ireland was ſtill diſquieted by the intrigues of 
Spain; and Holland, which, under the protection 
of Elizabeth and the government of Prince Mau- 
rice was emerging from its diſtreſſes, not chuſing 
to pay at once its great debt to England, engaged 
to ſend a ſquadron of twenty - five ſhips when 


wanted to joig her naval expeditions; beſides 


making a ſmall annual payment. Henry IV. of 
France ſeverely felt the loſs of thoſe troops which 
Elizabeth had haſtily ſent to Ireland. The Arch- 
duke Albert advanced on his frontiers, relieved La 
Fertè, and took Ardres. The active German 
ſtopped not there; and the Nuke de Bouillon 
brought a haſty meſſage to England from Henry 
of France, that Calais was beſieged by the Spa- 
niards, 
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A.D. 596. niards. Elizabeth, really alarmed [ 97], ſent to the 
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Lord Mayor of London to raiſe 1, ooo men in an 
inſtant. It chanced to be on a Sunday, and he was 
then at St. Paul's. He ordered the doors of the 
church to be ſhut, and enliſted the proper per- 
ſons upon the ſpot. Before Monday noon the 
whole party, conſiſting of 8,000 men, were armed, 
and on their march for Dover ; but Calais had 
fallen before their arrival, quick as the levy had 
been made, and the men were diſmiſſed ; but a 
conſiderable ſum of money was ſent to France, 
and arrived in due time effectually to aſſiſt the 
royaliſts [98]. 
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Undiſ- 


NOTES. 


[97] The French writers ſay, that Elizabeth offered to de- 
fend Calais if ſhe might have it as a pledge ; but that Henry 
ſaid, * No! if he muſt be bitten, it ſhould be by a lion 
rather than a honeſs,* This anſwer, they ſay, irritated the 
queen, and made her indifferent as to its relief, [SuLLY, 

[98] Sir Roger Williams, one of the braveſt ſoldiers in 
Europe, departed nearly at this period. He fought firſt un- 
der Alva ; afterwards he was highly promoted in his own 
country's ſervice. Henry IV. of France honored him highly. 
Although educated as a mere ſoldier, he. wrote a much com- 
mended treatiſe on military improvements. His kinſman and 
fellow-ſoldier, Sir Thomas Morgan, died the next day. He 
had a ſtrong proof of his loyalty in his poſſeſſion, viz. the 
offer of a large penſion from Philip II. of Spain, if he would 
deſert the cauſe of his country. | 

It is told of Sir Roger, that, once as he was marching to 
the aid of Henry of France, he was worried and teazed by a 
volatile French officer to change his grave march for one in 
a livelier ſtyle, which would hurry on his men. © Reſt you 

So. eaſy, 


0 N the re ſt. 
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Undiſmayed by a long ſeries of diſaſtrous events, & P. 2 


© the perſevering Philip again collected a ſtrong The 
force at Corunna, which he deſtined againſt his ſchemes 


of Philip 


> proſperous foe, Elizabeth. Her exertions, how- again 
5 ever, were not neceſſary to diſſipate this arma- 
ment. A tempeſt aſſailed it on its outſet from 


croſſed b 
the wind. 


port, deſtroyed ſome of the ſhips, and diſabled all 


The ſame fate, in ſome degree, attended a 


powerful“ ſquadron, which, under Eſſex, aſſiſted 


by the Lord Thomas Howard, Raleigh, and Sir 
Francis Vere, meant to have attacked Corunna. A deſign 
Adverſe winds delayed it, until its proviſions were ü 
nearly exhauſted. A part of the ſhips, how- fails. 
ever, put to ſea, and failed for the Azores. Ra- 


leigh arrived firſt, and, not waiting for his com- 


mander, attacked and made himſelf maſter of 


Fayal. This diſpleaſed Eſſex, whoſe appetite for Efſex and 
glory was inſatiable, ſo much, that had not How- 2 
ard interpoſed, a court- martial would have ſat 
on Raleigh and his abettors T. Soon after the 
wealthy fleet from the Indies came in ſight, but 
the greateſt part eſcaped through the inexperience 


NOTES. 
eaſy,” replied the blunt old warrior, © young man, that 
march (the old © Grenadier's march”) has many times led my 
countrymen through France; and, by the grace of God, I 
think it ſhall do the like one time more.” [Campgn, &c. 
* Stowe, p. 783. 
Raleigh's Hif. of the World, book v. chap. 1. ſec. . 
8 of 
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A.D. 1597. of Eſſex in maritime manceuvres. The prizes 

85 taken reimburſed the coſts of the expedition; but 
the unhappy difference which it gave riſe to 
between Eſſex and Raleigh, had fatal conſe- 
quences [| 9g]. 

Ireland Elizabeth was ſtill diſquieted in Ireland by the 

ungutet. turbulent earl of Tyrone who, more by craft than 
force, kept alive a kind of rebellion in the wilder 
parts of the iſland. To Henry of France ſhe ſent 
ſuccors, both of men and money, more freely 
than was uſual ; for ſhe had obſerved in his coun- 
cils (ſince the important town of Amiens had 
been ſurpriſed by the Spaniards under Porto 
Carrero) ſymptoms of wiſhing for a peace with 
Spain; a meaſure, indeed, thoroughly neceſſary 
to the ruined and almoſt deſperate ſtate of his 
kingdom. 

A diſpute chancing to ariſe between England 
and the Hanſe-towns, concerning ſhips which had 
been taken at Liſbon, the king of Poland ſent 
an ambaſſador to London, who having commenced 
a Latin oration in very haughty terms, Elizabeth 

Polih interrupted him with a rapid piece of eloquence 
wing 2 in the ſame tongue, I expected an ambaſſador, 


repreſſed. and behold a herald !' Thus ſhe began; ſhe then 


„ 
* 


NOTES. 


[99] One of their firſt quarrels had been the earl's braving 
Raleigh at a tilt, and appearing there, in defiance of him, 
with © two thouſand orange tawney feathers ;* an affront not 
very intelligible at preſent, [WALPOLE 


pro- 
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>» proceeded to take to pieces the ſpeech he had . 159%: 
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made, and ridiculed his maſter's inexperience, and TORE 


the meſſenger's pedantry, in pure claſſical Latin: 


Then, lion-like, riſing,” faith Speed, *« ſhe 


daunted the malapert orator, no leſs with her 
H « ſtately port and majeſtic departure, than with 
the tartneſs of her princely checks;* and turning 
to the train of her attendants, ſaid, « God's death! 
my Lords! I have been forced this day to ſcour 
up my old Latin, that has long lain ruſting.” She 
” afterwards ſettled the diſpute by artfully drawing 
* the city of Dantzick off from the confederacy. 

Towards the cioſe of the year the queen called Elizabeth 
her Parliament together, and aſked for an extra- cngp oo 
ordinary ſupply, which was readily granted (a pro- ordinary 
teſt being made againſt the precedent), on her upp'y- 
* affirming, that the wars in France, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and on the ſeas, had expended more 
than the ſubſidies which ſhe had received. The 
queen was now 1n her ſixty-fourth year, and great 
and firm as her political conduct undoubtedly was, 
ſhe ſhared with. the moſt capricious and vain of 
her fex in their lighteſt foibles ; particularly in 
the dread of being thought old [100], and in 

that 


NOTES, 


[100] The majeſty and gravity of a ſceptre borne forty- 
four yeeres* (ſays Sir J. Harrington), * could not alter that 
nature of a woman in her.“ Biſhop Rudd, of St. David's, 
preaching before her in Lent 1596, moſt unlike to a cour- 

Her, 
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A.D. 1597. that eagerneſs for admiration which frequently tar- 
ries too long in the faireſt forms. So ftrange, 


indeed, was the mixture of qualities in the mind 
of Elizabeth, that profound veneration and ſevere 
ridicule muſt alternately be beſtowed on her con- 
duct, by thoſe who ſtudy her tranſactions. 


NOTES. 


tier, expatiated on the myſterious nature of the grand cli- 
macteric; and, although he obſerved that the queen as ſhe 
fat in her cloſet looked diſcompoſed, yet the thoughtleſs 


prelate went on to ſpeak of the thankfulneſs which ſhe owed 


to God for preſerving her in health and in good fortune ſo 
long; and cloſed with that pictureſque deſcription of old 
age in ſcripture, © When the grynders ſhall be few in num- 
ber, and they wax dark that look out of windows,” &c. Eli- 


, Zabeth opened her window when the ſermon was ended, and 


told him plainly, that he ſhould have kept his arithmetic 
to himſelf ;* adding, but I ſee that the greateſt clerks are 
not the wiſeſt men.” 'The poor biſhop was adviſed by his 


friends to confine himſelf for a few days, but Elizabeth for- 


gave him. 

Doctor Matthew Hutton, archbiſhop of York, was not much 
more happy in his choice of a ſubject. He preached about 
the ſame time before the queen, on the propriety of her 
appointing a ſucceſſor ; and ventured to ſay, * that all men 
pointed their expectations towards Scotland. 'This,* he faid, 


if an error, was ſurely a learned error.“ Elizabeth diſſem- 


bled her reſentment at the time, but afterwards ſent two of 
her council to reprimand the prelate ſeverely. She took great 
pains to convince her attendants, that her ſenſes were as 
ſtrong as ever, and particularly her fight, which ſhe evinced 


by reading a remarkably ſmall inſcription on a jewel, which - 
her good courtiers ſolemnly proteſted that they could not 


decypher, [HarrINGTON, 
Although 
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Although the moſt powerful remonſtrances and 22 
moſt temptingꝰ offers made by the Queen of Eng- 
land, and the Dutch ſtates, could not, in 1598, 
prevent Henry of France from agreeing to a peace Prance 
with Philip; yet Elizabeth, notwithſtanding this _— 
= defeion, conſcious of her great naval ſuperiority with 
over Spain, and nobly refuſing to abandon the Spain. 
Vnited Provinces, with whom Philip would not 
treat, determined to continue the war; and, by 
a new and very advantageous 4 treaty, drew the 
> knot of friendſhip between England and the Ne- 
® therlands till cloſer. | In this, the debt was ac- 
E knowleged to be 800, oool. ſterling ; it was to 
be diſcharged by inſtalments ; the garriſons of the 
© cautionary towns were to be paid by the Dutch, 
and they were bound to ſupply a conſiderable 
force both by land and ſea, ſhould Elizabeth's do- 
minions be invaded, | 
The enterprizing Earl of Cumberland now re- 
turned from plundering the Canary iſlands, and 
= from the Welt Indies, where he had taken Porto 
Rico, and, had not a cruel diſeaſe depopulated 
his ſquadron, might probably have added the ex- 
tenſive iſland of that name to the Engliſh do- 
minion. Other adventurers, with inferior force, 
had their ſhare-of ſucceſs; and the rich produce 
ol South America had, at this active period, little 
x chance of reaching the ports of Spain without a 
XX ſevere conteſt, | 
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* Camden, p. 605. + Rym, Fad. tom. xvi. p. 340. 
Vor. I. Parr I, on At 
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At this juncture, worn out with fatigues of mind, 
diſeaſes; and diſappointments, Philip. of Spain, the 
ſcourge of freedom, the right hand of bigotry, 


rag IL deceaſed; after having deprived millions of their 


lives, and himſelf of the richeſt provinces which 
his anceſtors had bequeathed to his ill-omened 
ſway. His conteſts with Elizabeth of England 
had been inceſſant, and were carried on with all 
the malice of private enmity [101] ; and it ſeems 
probable, that the arrow which reached his heart 


was poiſoned by his perpetual envy at her conti- 
nued glory and ſucceſs. 


NOTES. 


11801 One of the laſt inſtances of Philip” s inveteracy, 
* to have been the encouragement given to Squires, an 
Engliſh priſoner, to deſtroy Elizabeth and Eſſex by a venom- 
ous powder, which, when applied to the pommel of her ſaddle 
and the elbow of hi chair “, ſhould cauſe the queen and her 
favorite to periſh. Squires failed in the execution; and to 
puniſh his remiſsneſs, a perſon was diſpatched from Spain to 
accuſe him of the traitorous attempt, In conſequence, Squires 
was executed at Tyburn. | [Winwood's Mem, 

No perſon has been more diverſly ſpoken of than Philip II. 
He was certainly a deep and hard-hearted politician ; but 
his devotion to the clergy blinded him to inhumanity, at 
which his nature would have revolted. In the caſe of the 
Moriſcos, where he ſuffered not his prieſtly adviſers to in- 
terfere, he ſhewed ſome moderation. On his death-bed, he 
adviſed his ſon and ſucceſſor to truſt the nobles rather than 
the clergy. Theſe zew men,” ſaid he, are inſatiable.” 

3 [M. Us, HIs r. 
* A noble and witty writer ridicules this conſ Pirator's 
adroitueſs in the choicę of mortal parti. 
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f motion of his rival Lord Effingham to the earl- 
T dom of Nottingham, he had been made earl- 
XZ marſhal of England. But although Elizabeth loved 
nim affectionately, ſhe ſometimes contradicted him, 
to ſhew her ſuperiority. It was in one of theſe 


XX queen for not complying with his recommendation 
as to the preſidency of Ireland, turned his back 
4 5 abruptly upon her; a groſs incivility, which ſhe 
requited by a ſmart * box on the ear, bidding him 
dat the ſame time go and be hanged ;? at this, 
Eſſex clapping his hand to his ſword, and ſwear- 
ing aloud that he would not have taken ſuch 
an affront from her father, Henry,” retired from 
court in extreme diſguſt. The perſuaſions of his 
E friends, however, ſoon made him ſubmit; and 
Elizabeth again favored him as much as ever. 
Soon after this, ſhe loſt her old, faithful, œco- 


Lord 


NOTES. 


7; [102] William Cecil was born in 1521, and bred at Cam- 
bridge. He was maſter of requeſts under Edward VI. Mary 


== Elizabeth employed him in the moſt important buſineſs, and 

== truſted greatly to his counſel. He had no ſhining talents, 

but great prudence and penetration. As a judge, he would 

== diſcuſs 100 petitions and anſwer them within a day. Forty 

4 * Camden, p. 608, "6 FE 
N 2 


nomical treaſurer [ 102], Cecil, lord Burleigh, The 


= diſputes, that the petulant favorite, vexed at the 
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To conſole the high-ſpirited Eſſex for the pro- K b. * 


Inſole nes 


of 


would have promoted him would he have changed his faith. 


ex. 
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A.D 1598. 0 Buckhurſt ſucceeded him, and not with diſ- 


1599- The rebellion in Ireland had now riſen to a 
— ug m ene height; Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, a 
ſion. hardy and deceitful ſavage, had actually broken the 

heart of the brave Sir John Norreys [103]. 


That gallant veteran had treated him - with the 


open confidence of a ſoldier, and finding that Ty- 1 ; 
rone had taken advantage of that confidence to 


injure the affairs of England, he ſunk under the 


dread of loſing his former reputation in arms, 
through the inſincerity of a barbarian. The Ear! 


of Ormond and Sir Henry Bagnal had ſtill worſe 3 ; 


fortune in the field, and Elizabeth was on the 


point of ſending the Lord Montjoy, when Efſex 


NOTES. 


years he aſſiſted in ſtate affairs. He was ſo obnoxious to the x 4 
Guiſes, that he was invited to Paris expreſsly to be invol- 
ved in the maſſacre of 1672. He left a large fortune, got 
without a blemiſh. James of Scots rejoiced at his death, as Ds 


he thought him a bitter oppoſer of his intereſt. 


[Campen, Bio. Brit. &c. «q 5 
[103] Sir John Norreys ſprung from a reſpectable houſe 
in Oxfordſhire, had fought long and ſucceſsfully in the Ne- 


© - therlands and in France, where the exceſs of his daring ſpirit 
had more than once drawn upon him reprimands from the 
queen, But he was now (fays the quaint Fuller) * to fight 
with left-handed foes; and this great maſter of defence was 
now to ſeek a new guard, viz. who could lie on the coldeſt 
garth; ſwim through the deepeſt water; or run over what 
was neither earth nor water,” [Campen, FULL k, Cox. 


inti- 
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intimated his wiſh to command in Ireland; he was D 259 
inſtantly made deputy, with powers more than Egex ſent 


uſually extenſive, and an army of 20,000 foot and thither. 


2,000 horſe, was appointed to ſerve under his or- 
ders. The friends of Eſſex could not have wiſhed 
him a greater honor; his enemies“, too (Not- 
tingham, Raleigh, &c.), were pleaſed to have his 
perſon removed from the partial eye of the queen ; 
nor did they omit to make her obſerve the vaſt 
popularity of her favorite , and the Joudly-ex- 
preſſed wiſhes of the people on his behalf as he 
paſſed through the ſtreets of London. Theſe 
ſhafts of malice and envy miſſed not their mark. 
© By God's ſon,” {aid the jealous ſovereign to Sir 
John Harringron, © I am no queen ! this man 1s 
above me | !* 


Ill fortune and miſmanagement accompanied 


the hapleſs Eſſex throughout his Iriſh expedition. 
He promoted his friend Southampton, whom the 
queen diſliked, and diſputed her orders when ſhe 
commanded him to be diſmiſſed ; he attended to 
intereſted adviſers, and neglected to march againſt 
Tyrone (who had again aſſumed the proſcribed 
title of O'Neal), until the great and expenſive 
army of England was dwindled by ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion to a handful ; he then conſented to a diſ- 


4 honorable truce with Tyrone; and laſtly, (in imi- 


* Cabala, p. 79. + Sir Robert Naunton, p. 64, 65. 
* } Nugz Antique, vol, ii. p. 134. 
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LD: 1590. tation of his father-in-law Leiceſter, when com- 
+ plained of from the Netherlands), he ſuddenly | 
Returns, quitted his command, and preſented himſelf to 
the fight of his irritated ſovereign, as ſhe was 
fitting, juſt riſen, with her hair about her cheeks. 
The unexpected preſence of one whom ſhe cer- 
tainly loved with tenderneſs, ſo affected Eliza- 
beth that her anger ſubſided ; and on his going 
home he was heard to ſay, not without triumph, 
© that though troubles and ſtorms had follow- 
ed him abroad, he had found a ſweet calm at 
home *. | | 
In the afternoon he attended her again, but re- 
flection had prepared him a more harſh reception. 
The queen charged him with diſobedience, ne- 7 File 
glect, and diſhonor ; and though he replied with 
a meekneſs unknown before to his character, he 
was ordered to appear before the council (where, 
to the amazement and indignation of all men, 
Francis Bacon, to whom Eſſex had been a kind 
patron, appeared againſt him), and, after a ſevere 
examination, which laſted eleven hours, during 
which he reſted only on his knees, he was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Lord Privy-ſeal. 
Eſſex ſickened at the queen's diſpleaſure; and his 
ſtill affectionate miſtreſs ordered eight phyſicians 
to attend him, and ſent him broth and a moſt 
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kind meſſage to quicken his recovery [104]. — 
Sir Walter Raleigh (the rival of Eſſex) fell ſick 
in his turn at theſe marks of favor to his hated 
. competitor; and Elizabeth found it neceſſary to 
© gratify alſo his caprice, by a like application of 


> kindneſs *. 
Conferences, to bring about a general peace, 


were now to be held at Boulogne; but a diſ- 


"=, . * * 


— 


NOTES. 


[104] Whenever Eſſex had been ill, his kind ſovereign 
had been uſed to viſit him, fit by him, and order his broths 
and things.” [Bacon's Parers, 

Mr. Walpole, with great propriety, blames Voltaire for 


16 doubting of Elizabeth's attachment to Eſſex, on account of 
their diſparity of years. Her jealouſy broke out in many 


inſtances. The queen has of late,“ ſays Rowland White in 
the Sidney Papers, uſed the fair Mrs. Bridges with words 


f and blows of anger: Again, the earl is again fallen in 


love with his faireſt B———. It cannot chuſe but come to 
the queen's ears, and then he is undone.” 


1560. 


In the Nugz Antiquz, we find Lady Mary Howard ſe- 


verely treated, becauſe * ſhe hath favors and marks * love 


a from the young earl.” 


Again, at a maſque, when Mrs. Fitton, at the head of 
eight lady-maſquers, wooed the queen to dawnce,” her ma- 


| zeſty aſked who ſhe was? Affection,“ ſhe ſaid, *© Aﬀec- 


tion ' ſaid the queen, affection is falſe.” This was at the 
height of the fretful fooleries (as Mr. W. calls them) be- 
tween her and Eſſex. Yet her majeſty roſe and dawnced.” 
She was then fixty-eight. Sure it was as natural for her to 
be in love. | [Rorar AND Nor AUTHORS. 


* Sydney's Letters, vol. 1 il, P. 139. 
N 4 pute 
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A. D. 1600. Ste : ' 1 
pute about ceremonaals | 105 ] ſtopped all proceed 


Eſſex 


tried and 


doomed 
to con- 


finement. 


ings. 

In the mean time, the friends of Eſſex mur- 
muring at his impriſonment, Elizabeth appointed 
him to be tried before her council, aſſiſted by the 
four judges. His miſbehavior in Ireland, his ne- 


gilect of the queen's orders, and diſreſpe&ful an- 


ſwers to her letters, were there urged againſt him, 
and each charge was eſtabliſned; but as he be- 
haved with propriety and ſubmiſſion, he was only 
ſentenced to be ſuſpended from his office of carl- 
marſhal and maſter of the ordnance, and to be 
impriſoned during the pleaſure of his ſovereign. 
Elizabeth approved of the judgment, and ſent him 
to his own houſe in cuſtody of Sir Richard Berk- 
ley. 

The clouds which had obſcured the fortune of 


this amiable, but heedleſs, nobleman, now ſeemed 


inclined to diſperſe. His illneſs ® had ſoftened the 


heart of his queen, and by enquiry ſhe had found, 


that he had ſpent his hours in exerciſes of the 
warmeſt devotion, an enthuſiaſm which always 


* — — 


NOTES. 

- [105] The Engliſh claimed the ſecond place, allowing to 

France the firſt. They appealed to a book well known con- 
cerning * the Ceremonies of the Court of Rome ;* and proved 
by that, that at every general council that place had been 
allotted to them. Spain had little to allege on her fide ex- 
rept the extent of her dominions, and her attachment to the 
Roman Cathglic faith. | [CampEn, 
* Camden, p. 628, a i 

| | ſeized 
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"ſeized his mind when fortune was adverſe : one 


iu timed piece of ſeverity occaſioned his deſtruc- 


Hon. The date of a lucrative patent enjoyed by 
Eſſex had juſt expired, and he petitioned for its 
renewal. Elizabeth denied it with this farcaſm, 
4 an * ungovernable beaſt ſhould be ſtinted of its 
Eprovender.” On hearing this, he gave up all 

hopes of being re-inſtated in the favor of his 


ſovereign ; and, hurried away by the natural im- 


petuoſity of a temper inflamed by the inſinua- 
tions of his imprudent friends (and particularly 


of Cuffe his ſecretary), he ruſhed headlong into 
0 ingratitude, treaſon, and ruin. He excited James 
of Scotland to take violent meaſures to ſecure his 
© ſucceſſion, which he ſaid was in danger from the 
4 machinations of a miniſter who had placed Raleigh 
to command in Jerſey, Carew in Ireland, and 
Lord Cobham at the Cinque Ports, merely to 
facilitate the acceſſion of a Spaniſh princeſs. But 
James was too cautious to riſque ſo rich a prize by 
too much hurry, Eſſex now wrote to his friend 
3 the Lord Montjoy in Ireland, and almoſt perſuaded 
him to tranſport his army to England f. He 


ſilentiy caballed with the Roman Catholics, and 


openly with the moſt rigorous of the Puritans ; 
and he ſtrove to form an aſſociation againſt Eliza- 


beth among the ' ſry and citizens of her 


9 Camden, P · 629. t Burch, vol, ii. P- 403, 


' 
metr 0». 


185 
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A.D. ge. metropolis. He had even proceeded to ſettle thñe 
Plots an plan of an inſurrection; and it was determined 
inſurrec- 
tion, 
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that his friends ſhould overpower the guards, and 
ſeize the palace; and that himſelf ſhould with in- 
finite reſpect and humility, kneeling to the queen, 
inſiſt on a new parliament, a new miniſtry, and a 


| ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. 


The party who dreaded the reſtoration of Eſ- 
ſex, had ſurrounded him with ſpies, againſt whom 
the frank diſpoſition of that nobleman was by no 
means guarded. All he had plotted was made 
known to the queen, and ſhe might poſſibly have 
forgiven it all; but when ſhe was aſſured, that the 
man whom ſhe had fo highly diſtinguiſhed, had 
ſaid of his kind miſtreſs, That the old woman 
was grown crooked in her mind as well as in her 
body,” he could not hope for pardon [ 106]. 


In 


NOTES. 


[106] This ſpeech muſt have ſeverely galled a woman fo 
anxious to conceal the growing infirmities natural to her 
time of life. Whenever any meſſenger came from James of 
Scotland to her, © on lifting up the hangings, he was ſure to 
find her dancing to a little fiddle, affectedly, that he might 


'tell James, by her youthful diſpoſition, how unlikely he was 


to come to the throne he ſo much thirſted after. [ WEL DOx. 

Elizabeth was as anxious for the credit of beauty as of 
youth. © How did ſhe torture Melvill (ſays Mr. Walpole), 
to make him prefer her perſon to that of his charming queen? 
When ſhe was ſixty-ſeven, ſhe ſmiled on the Dutch ambaſſa- 
dor, who told her, that “ for Leauty and wiſdom, ſhe ex- 
celled all the prigces of the world.” Lady Rich, too, in 
| ſuppli- 
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e 8 | ; Þ In the mean time, the Lord Montjoy, ſeconded &. P. 16. 


| 1 the Earl of Ormond and Sir George Carew, Ireland 
d chaſtiſed® the rebel Tyrone, and reſtored the Wieted. 
- 7 ingdom of Ireland to a ſhort-lived peace; a cir- 
?, Fiumſtance, by compariſon, not favorable to Eſſex. 


a 1 The fall of the noble, but raſh and miſguided, . " 
lex, 


Eger, ſadly opened the year 1601. Driven to ꝗriven to 


. A deſpair by the apprehenſion of ruin, he madly at- . 
n tempted to arm the populace, who doted on his 125 

0 Frank and generous character, againſt the firm 

© ſrone of Elizabeth. Having garriſoned his houſe 

E 4 in the Strand, and impriſoned therein three privy- 


counſellors who had been ſent to enquire into his 
proceedings, he roamed through the city of Lon- 
n = on at the head of two hundred armed men, cry- 
r 7 ing, For the queen! for the queen! my life is 

5 in danger. But the Lord Mayor had ordered 
the citizens to keep within doors; and Eſſex, 
having been proclaimed a traitor by the Earl of 


* NOTES. 
4 ſupplicating for her brother Eſſex, ſpeaks of her majelly's 
beauty, of her brother's ſervice © to her beauties ;* and re- 
0 x bark that © her excellent beauties and perfections ſhould feel 
t 1 more compaſſion. Her features grew ſtrong as ſhe grew old; 
me, therefore, would not permit thoſe who painted her to 
add. bade to her portraits. Shade,” ſhe ſaid, was an acci- 
dent, and not naturally. exiſtent in the face.“ From the ſame 


ea ſne always gave audience by day-light, and fre- 
quently in the open air, as the ſhades had then leſs force. 
- = re [Royal and NOoBLE AuThoORs, 
55 * Camden, p. 617, &c, 

Cum- 


———— ͤ— TY > 
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AD. 1601. Cumberland, ſaw his followers ſhrink from his ban- | 


— 
ner, and it was not without the loſs of ſome o 


his few remaining friends, that he could force a l 
paſſage back to his houſe. There he was aflailed | 
by the lord-admiral Nottingham with a corps of 
regular troops, and ſoon obliged to ſurrender at 


diſcretion. The privy-counſellors had been 1 'Y 


| releaſed by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who is ſup- * 
poſed to have acted as a ſpy on the motions of | 


Eſſex ®. $ 
Eſſex The trial and condemnation of this unhappy n no- 


tried and 


executed. ble man ſoon followed his apprehenſion. It was 


then that the enthuſiaſm of piety again poſſeſſed 
the whole frame of Eſſex. He wept over his faults, 


which, in his cooler moments, he would have ab- 
horred. The queen ſigned the warrant for his 
death with an almoſt convulſive reluctance, but 
ſoon countermanded it, apparently waiting for ſome 
humble application which might give her an ex- 
cuſe for ſhewing mercy. None, however, came, 
and reſentment at finding her compaſſion (as ſhe | 
believed) ſet at nought, gave her powers to order 


the execution of the hapleſs Eſſex [107]. He £ 


NOTES. 


[107] Marechal Biron ridiculed the death of Eſſex as not 
being that of a ſoldier ; and he, when ſoon after he alſo ended 
his life on a ſcaffold, died like a frantic coward. [Sur LY. 


* Camden, p. 630, State Trials. el 
c 


confeſſed all his machinations, and even related the bi 
deſigns of his friends in his favor, an avowal 7 


0 
[7 
k 


4 
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® * with dignity ; pious, but not dejected, he de- 4. D. 160r. 


w_ d to be beheaded privately within the Tower, dec, one 
" ft the ſight of the people *, who he knew would 

* 4 Fament his fate, might turn his thoughts from 

«| Heaven [108]. 

A Sir Walter Raleigh, the great foe of Eſſex, Fate 

. 4 b plemiſhed his own fame by appearing at the earl's 3 


8 execution; nor did his excuſe (the apprehenſion 
"that Eſſex at his death might wiſh to ſpeak to 

; him), by any means vindicate his conduct. The 
Funfortunate earl had run a long career of glory 
and favor in a few years; he died at thirty-four, 
Four of his aſſociates were tried and executed. 
* NOTES. 

55 [108] The romantic bravery of Eſſex had gained him the 


Ne hearts of the Londoners, who were uſed to ſee him returning, 
frequently triumphant, from perilous exploits. He was as 


to his honor ends thus: 
| Oh, then beſpoke the prentices all, 
Living in London both proper and tall ; 
(In a kind letter ſent ſtraight to the queen), 
For © Eſſex's ſake they would fight all!” 
[Evans's BALLADS. 


- It is a fingular circumſtance that, while Philip of Spain 
c thought Eſſex a foe ſo conſequential, that he endeavored to 
have him taken off by poiſon, the Roman Catholics ſhould 

J = wiſh to gain him for their protector as a man of modera-- 

5 N tion, it being frequently in his mouth, that © he wiſhed not 

t RT to have any one murthered for his religion.“ Eſſex had been 
d WRT the patron of Spencer and of Bacon. | 
OY * Bacon, vol. iv, p. $34 „ 


Cuffe, 


1 


1 
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422627; Cuffe, whoſe counſels had precipitated him ; Da- 
vers, Blount, and Meyric. Southampton [1091 
(for whom Eſſex had felt much more, than for 
himſelf), was ſpared, but remained a priſoner in 
the Tower while the queen lived. It was not ge- 
nerous in Elizabeth to order her late favorite's 7 
memory to be defamed by a ſermon at St. Paul's 5 y 
Croſs; ſome ſparks of indignation remaining in 
her that were unquenched, even by his blood. 8 
* Yet, in ſpite of his foes' malice, and of his own 4 h 
faults, ſcarcely does any character in hiſtory in- "a. 

- tereſt the reader of Engliſh hiſtory ſo much as 8 
that of Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex His 

perſon was beautiful, and his ſpirit gallant and 

enterpriſing ; at eighteen, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf RR 

near Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney fell, whoſe 

f 

* 

1 

1 

« 


C 
- 


widow he married; at twenty-two he joined as a 
volunteer in the enterprize to place Don Anto- 

nio on the throne of Portugal, and challenged the 
governor of Corunna to ſingle combat. At the 
fiege of Rouen, in France, he defied Villars, the 
commandant, to fight him on foot or on horſe- 

back; © I will make you,” ſaid he, own that I 


- —— — — — 
- — 


NOTES. 
Crog.] A favorite cat (a unique among her capricious, 
ungrateful race) is ſaid to have found her way to Southamp- - 
ton's priſon by means of à chimney ; and to have partaken RE 


1 © 


and conſoled the ſolitude of her maſter, Mr. Pennant men- 
tions a picture of the earl at Bulſtrode, attended by this fait-＋fR 
ful animal; a kind of confirmation to the tale. . 5 

- | * 


TO am 
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Son better than you, and that my miſtreſs is fairer G- P. 180, 
than yours. His averſion to Philip of Spain was * 
wn in a ſtyle too haughty for a private man. 
I will teach,” he uſed to write, © that proud 
ing to know,” &c. &c. Elizabeth approved not 
this liberty with a crowned head, although her 
moſt hated enemy * 
The penſioners 42 ſpies of Eſſex in foreign 
courts were as numerous as thoſe of Walſing- 
n tm. He was always an admirer of Elizabeth, 
ind, at a very early period of his life, inſulted 
is Fir Charles Blount for wearing an enamelled cheſs- 
s gueen on his arm, which his ſovereign had given 
i 
d bim on account of his gallantry at a tilt. Now, 
XI perceive,” ſaid he, that every fool muſt have 
=» favor.” Sir Charles fought him in Marybone 
Park, difarmed and wounded him. | 
It was till early in 1601, when ambaſſadors James 
arrived from James of Scotland. Whatever was =. * 
their original commiſſion (which, from ' circum- England. 
ſtances 4 ſince diſcovered, appears to have been 
ronnected with the enterprize of Eſſex 1), the 
apparent errand was that of congratulation to Eli- 
Zzabeth on her late deliverance. The prudent 
queen, conſcious of her ſucceſſor's increaſing in- 
8cereſt in her own cabinet, received the meſſage 
: andi, without examining into its ſincerity; and 


0 Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p- 127. 
+ Spotiſwood, p. 464. 
4 Johnſtone, p. 289. Birch, vol, ii. p. 510, 
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A. D. 1601. added 20c0l. to the penſion of the needy prince. 


The ambaſſadors, who were men of talents, are 
believed, during their ſtay in London, to have 
negotiated in the court of Elizabeth with equal 


4 


ſecreſy and ſucceſs, and to have effectually ſmooth- 


ed their maſter's path to the Engliſh throne. The o 


important advice, and even the regular correſpon- 
dence, of the ſecretary Cecil, they certainly ſe- 


cured. 

Tranſactions on the Flemiſh coaſt, where Sir 
Francis Vere, with a few Engliſh ſoldiers [110], 
detended Oſtend againſt the vaſt force of the Arch- 


duke 
— 
NOTES, 


[110] The great loſs of the Engliſh in one aſſault, and 
the bravery of their conduct, may be found well detailed in 
Camden's complete hiſtory ; where he tells us of © Eſquire 
John Carewe, of Antony, in Cornwall,* who, ſeeing his arm 


carried off by a cannon ball to a very conſiderable diſtance Md 


from him, followed it, picked it up, and calmly carried it 
back into the town. | 

The extract which follows, taken from Collins's Peerage, 
Art. Percy, will prove, that to refuſe a challenge grounded 
on motives of private ſpleen, is conſiſtent with the character 
of a brave and tried ſoldier ; perhaps no one elſe can do it. 


In 1602, are dated many papers relating to a moſt regula: 


defiance which paſſed between Henry Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Sir Francis Vere, in conſequence of a miſunder- 
ſtanding while they both ſerved in Oſtend. The earl directs 
his letters © to the vallorous and worthie captayne Sir Francis, 


&c. Vet, in one of them, he * proteſts that Sir Frauncis Veere % 
was a knave and cowarde; and that in flearinge and gearing: 


lyke a common buffoon, would wronge men of all conditions, 
nd had neyther the honeſtye nor the courage to ſatisfye any. 
% 3 Ihe 
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uke Albert, had at this juncture drawn Henry IV. * D 1601. 
of France to the ſhores of the Britiſh Channel; | 
Poth Elizabeth and the French monarch earneſtly 

iſhed for an interview; but reaſons of ſtate and 
e economy prevented the meaſure, and they 
contented themſelves with reciprocal meſſages of 


amity. 


A Elizabeth had never been in greater hazard of Montjoy 
reduces 


loſing Ireland, than in 1601. QCEconomy, and a the Iris 


"miſtaken policy, had tempted her to pay the + a 


troops in that country with a debaſed coin. Her 


generals, while exerting themſelves to prevent a 


mutiny on this ſcore, were alarmed by two ſepa- 


rate Spaniſh invaſions, each ſeconded by the faith- 
leſs Tyrone and his numerous dependents ; the 
bravery and conduct, however, of Montjoy and 
Carew, and the good fortune of the Engliſh queen, 
diſmpated this perilaus confederacy, and reduced 
every Spaniard to ſurrender at diſcretion. Yet 
in one ſpot the Spaniards and their allies had 


muſtered 7,000 men“; while in Kinſale (which 


A NOTES. 

This Sir Francis anſwers thus: Becauſe I refuſed to meete 
you uppon your peremptorye and fooliſhe ſummons, you con- 
clude mee, &c, &c. to be a knave, a cowarde, and a buffoan ; 
whereuppon you have procured mee to ſet aſide all reſpecte 
to your perſon, and to ſaye that © you are a moſt lyinge and 


unworthie lord.“ 


* 
18 


© The queen interfered and prevented the duel. Many more 

oy articulars may be found in Collins's Peerage, Art. Percy. 

5 Winwood, vol. i. p. 369. 
Vor. I. Part I. O | they 
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A.D. 1691. they meant to relieve) Don John D*'Aguilar lay 
with 4,000 veterans, and many rebellious natives. 
The foreigners were ſent ſafely to Spain; and 
D' Aguilar gave to his court ſo diſcouraging an 
account of Tyrone and the Iriſh attached to his in- 
tereſt, that no more ſupplies of men were ſent 
from Spain, although the revolters were ſtill aided 
with ammunition. 
It was now that Elizabeth ſtood in great need 
of money. Her parliament granted it to her li- 
berally ; and ſhe in return aſſured her commons, 
that ſhe would annul the moſt odious among the 
Monopo- grants of monopoly. She kept her word, and re- 
—_—_ redu- lieved her people from ſome of thoſe patents 
numbers, which impeded the free ſale of falt, oil, ſtarch, | 
and other commodities; the commons thanked her 
and were diſſolved. 4 
The year 1601 was witneſs to a laudable ex, 
ertion of a deſpotic tribunal, the Star-chamber, | 
on behalf of the diſtreſſed and injured Lettice, Lord 


Eſſex's widow [111]. 


Though : 


' NOTES. ' 


[111] During the agonies with which her huſband's trial 7 
affected her, this poor lady had concealed in a private cabinet . 
ſome letters which ſhe thought would hurt the earl's cauſe. 

A wicked domeſtic having diſcovered them, had the inhu- 

manity to threaten the counteſs (then lying in), that ge 
would ſend the pieces to the ſecretary of ſlate, unleſs ſhe 
would pay him zoool. With difficulty the poor lady raiſed | 
1170l. For this large ſum the treacherous villain only gave 
her ſome of the letters, and reſerved the reſt to give in evi- 
dence againſt his maſter, | 


* It 
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y Though far advanced in life, and harraſſed hy EG 

„ private misfortune [112], Elizabeth ftill conti- Elizabeth 

d nued to purſue the Spaniards with unceaſing ſpirit. Spain by 

4 Her fleets under Leviſon and Monſon ſought the ſea. 

Indian ſnips at the Azores, but they were guarded 

t t by ſo ſtrong a ſquadron, that Leviſon, who had 

d loſt his conſort, could not ſucceed againſt them“. 
Joining afterwards with Monſon, he forced a paſ- 


d ſage into Cerimbra in Portugal, where lay a rich 


5 : NOTES. 

ow The Star-chamber took up this matter, fined the wretch 

_ Zool. and nailed his ears to the pillory ; 2000l. of the fine 

ts © were given to the counteſs, [Caubkx. 

6 - [112] The ingratitude and fall of Eſſex had almoſt driven 
the high-ſpirited daughter of Henry VIII. to phrenſy. Read 

tr aA a letter in the Nugz Antiquz from Sir John Harrington, 


dated late in 1601. She is much disfavoured and unattired, 
and theſe troubles waſte her much. She diſregardeth everic 


= > 


1 x a coſtlie cover that cometh to her table, and taketh little but 

„ manchet and ſuccory pottage. Every new meſſage from the 

d city doth diſturb her, and ſhe frowns on all the ladies.“ 
Again, the many evill plots and deſigns hath overcome her 


* 


e 


highneſs's ſweet temper. She walks much in her privy cham- 
ber, and ſtamps much at ill news; and thruſts her ruſty ſword 
at times into the arras in great rage.“ Again, © The dangers 
are over and yet ſhe keeps a ſword by her table;' and in 
the P. 8. ſo diſordered is all order, that her highneſs has 
worne but one change of rayment for many daies, and ſwears 

mach at thoſe that cauſe her griefs in ſuch wiſe, to the no 
u- 2X. ſmall diſcomfiture of thoſe that are about her; more eſpe- 


he 5 cially our ſweete Lady Arundel, &c. In another letter, 
he 9 * ſhe often chides for ſmall negle&, in ſuch wiſe as to make 
d WW 2 theſe fayre maides often cry and bewail in pitcous ſort.” 

1 2 | 5 * Monſon's Tracts, p-. 181, 
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carack guarded by eleven galleys, all which he 
deſtroyed or put to flight, and took the great ſhip, 
which produced a million of ducats. Other naval 
ſucceſſes againſt Spain marked the year 1602, 
Nor had a celebrated Genoeſe commander, the 
Marquis' Spinola, better fortune than the native 
Spaniards; a fleet of armed galleys under his com- 
mand, venturing into the Britiſh Channel, were 
attacked by Sir Robert Manſel with a ſmall force, 
and either deſtroyed or utterly diſperſed. 

The war in Ireland was now cloſed in the moſt 
honorable manner by the prudence and activity of 
the lord-deputy Montjoy, whom the magnani- 


mous Elizabeth had continued in his government, 


notwithſtanding his almoſt treaſonable attachment 
to the hapleſs Eſſex. The arch-rebel Tyrone was, 
by perpetual defeats, at length reduced to deſpair, 
while his wretched followers, expoſed both to the 
miſeries of ſword and famine, periſhed by thou- 
ſands; he yielded himſelf to the lord-deputy, and 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive poſture humbly ſued for 
pardon “. When this was reported to the queen, 
ſhe refuſed to ſhew any mercy to ſo notorious a 
traitor ; her miniſters, however, overpowered her 


reſentment; Tyrone was, on the moſt humiliating 
terms, admitted to forgiveneſs, and every diſtrict 


of Ireland acknowleged the ſovereignty of Eliza- 
beth. 


— —— 
— — —— — 


Camden, p. 652. 
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25 Many letters paſſed about this time between 


Henry of France and the Engliſh queen, con- 
Eerning the conſpiracy which he had diſcovered, 
and which was headed by Marechal Biron; the 


Duke de Bouillon was involved in the gwlt ; and 
Elizabeth, by writing in his favor, gave ſome of- 


Fence to her old friend and ally. 
> Within the date of 1602, the ſecular prieſts 


of the Romiſh faith, ſettled in England, com- 


plained loudly of the Jeſuits, whoſe turbulent and 
Tegicidal principles, they affirmed, had made the 


whole body of Roman Catholic eccleſiaſtics odious 


to the Engliſh government, and cauſed a new 
and ſevere proclamation * to be iſſued againſt 


them [113]. In conſequence of this proteſt, ſome 


favor 


K) 
oy 


2 | NOTES. 


[1 11 Their plaints reached the ear of Pope Clement VIII. 


and he reſtrained the ſons of Loyola by a bull. The re venge- 


ful brotherhood in a year or two wrote againſt the infallibi- 
Aity of the papal chair; and the pontiff in return denied to 


dhe founder of the Jeſuits the honor of canonization. 


4 [De Thou, Campen, &c. 
The memorial which the ſeculars publiſhed did honor to 
heir own candor, and to the clemency of the Engliſh queen, 
It proved, that during the firſt eleven years of her reign not 
one Roman Catholic, layman or prieſt, was moleſted for his 
religion. That during the next twelve years only twelve 


prieſts had been executed, and thoſe moſtly for treaſon. But 


chat after 1580, when the Jeſuits entered the iſland, fifty 


pad. been put to death and fifty-five baniſhed, [Campex. 


There is a myſtery that ſhrouds theſe tranſactions which 


can 
* Rym. Fad. tom. xvi. p. 473» 489. 
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8 D. 1603. favor was ſhewn to the ſeculars by Elizabeth, who - 


1603. 
Sickneſs 
of Eliza- 


beth, 


had juſt diſcovered a new plot againſt her, in which 
Teſmond, a Jeſuit, and one Thomas Winter, were 
the conſpirators, 

And now a dark cloud was about to overcaſt 
the evening of that day which had ſhone out with 
ſuch luſtre in the eyes of all Europe *. Melancholy 
of the moſt black and immoveable kind, in 1603, 
overpowered the faculties of Elizabeth, and ren- 
dered her inſenſible to every foreign and domeſtic 
ſucceſs. Some have imputed this dreadful viſita- 
tion to the anxious jealouſy which ſhe felt at that 
attention which her penetrating eye had diſcerned 


among her courtiers [114] towards James of Scot- 


land, 


—— 


NOTES, 


can never (now) be ſhaken of. The ſeculars ſcem to have 
acquainted Elizabeth with many inſtances of a dark and 
ſuſpicious correſpondence between Scotland and Rome. Hen. 
Ty IV. of France was ſtrangely alarmed at it, and directed 
his ambaſſadors to watch the motions of James's reſidents. 
Yet, from the indifference of Elizabeth on this ſubje&, we 


muſt ſuppoſe that there was no really dangerous project on 


foot. Perhaps an examination into the conduct and character 


of the Queen of Scotland, Anne of Denmark, may ſolve the 


to James. 


myſtery. She is ſaid to have had agents at Rome unknown + 


[114] The following curious anecdote is mentioned bya 
venerable authors Henry IV. of France ſeems to have had 


ſome myſterious project concerning the Engliſh crown. He 


had anſwered the Duke of Lenox abruptly, when ſent by James 2 


a » Who before this period to ſound his ſentiments, and he 4 
now 1 


* Hume, 


% 
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10 and. There is, however, a much more proba- —— 
h ble cauſe to be alleged: the tale till lately has | 
re been thought a fiction; but papers, which have 
been within a few years paſt laid before the public, 
ſt give ſtrong authority to believe it true “. 
h When the Earl of Eſſex was in the higheſt fa- 
ly vor with his royal miſtreſs, he once ventured to 
3, tell her of the perpetual auxiety which beſet him 
1— when duty demanded his abſence, leſt his rivals, 
Cc who he knew ſurrounded her, ſhould deprive him 
® of her good opinion; and he ſhould be condem- 
it ned, unheard, to loſe her ſmiles, which he valued 
d more than his life. The queen, affected with his 
carneſtneſs, gave him from her finger a ring as a 
. pledge of her eſteem; promiſing at the ſame time 


that, let his ſituation be ever ſo deſperate, at the 
ſight of that token ſhe would -give him audience, 


. 4 NOTES. 
no made his ambaſſador intimate to Cecil what danger he 
' mult ſuſtain on the acceſſion of the ſon of that queen, to whom 
© he had been ſuch an enemy. But the wary courtier only an- 
ſwered him by moral ſentences, and communicated the over- 
ture to. James, proteſting at the ſame time the fidelity of his 
own attachment; Albeit he would not, as /ome others had 
done, needleſsly hazard his fortune and reputation before the 
time.” 'The king of Scots anſwered him, thac he did right 
to be cautious; for,“ ſaid he, honeſtly enough, the loſs 
of your fortune and reputation would render you the leſs valu- 
able to my intereſt. [SPOT1SWOOD. 
 * Birch's Negotiations, p. 206. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p. 481, 505. | 
8 04 and 
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A. D. 1603. Sd Ld | . 
WL and hear him with candor. Eſſex preſerved this 


precious gift through all his diſgraces, until after 
he was ſentenced to death, and then he thought the 
time was come to prove its value. 

Unhappily it was the Counteſs of Nottiaghum 
to whom he entruſted the conſcious jewel; a more 
unfit meſſenger he could not have found ; ſince, 
beſides the animoſity borne to him by the lord-ad- 
miral, her huſband, the lady herſelf is believed to 
have loved Eſſex, and to have bitterly felt the 
pangs of diſappointment when he married another 
woman. | 

In ſhort, ſhe carried not the ring; and Eliza- 
beth, after contriving many delays, diſguſted at 
the obſtinacy of her favorite (who, ſhe believed, 
deſpiſed her mercy), ſigned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. 

Nottingham, in 1603, drawing near her end, 
ſent a preſſing meſſage to the queen, to intreat a 
ſight of her majeſty before her death. Elizabeth, 
who had dearly loved her, flew to the ſummons; 
but when ſhe had heard the ſoul-harrowing confeſ- 
ſion, ſhe graſped the expiring criminal, ſhook her, 
and almoſt tore her from her bed; God, faid ſhe, 
© may forgive you, but J never can.“ From that 
moment ſhe rejected all conſolation, and not only 
refuſed medicines, but even neceſſary food. Ten 
days and nights ſhe lay on a carpet, leaning her 
head on a cuſhion, and not permitting herſelf to 
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pe put into bed * Nature now appeared almoſt A. D. 1603. 
exhauſted ; and her great officers, deſpairing of 

her life, ventured to aſk, whom ſhe would have 
por her ſucceſſor ?? To this ſhe faintly anſwered, 

that © her throne was a throne of kings ;* and, 

d by ſigns, agreed to the appointment of James 

the ſon of Mary. Soon after ſhe expired [ 115], She dies. 
having expreſſed with her laſt breath her truſt in 

) the Almighty [116]. 

: The 


— — 


"> 


NOTES. 


II;] On the 24th of March, 1603, aged fixty-nine years 
ſix months and ſeven days. 
| [116] Among the numberleſs tributes of the muſes to the 
| perfections of Elizabeth, the following is not the leaſt ele- 
= gant: | 
3 Juno potens ſceptris et mentis acumine Pallas, 
Et roſeo Veneris fulget in ore decor 
Adfuit Elizabeth Juno perculſa refugit, 
Obſtupuit Pallas, erubuitque Venus. 


Imitated. 
Tho' Juno boaſt her power, tho' Pallas ſhine 


9 In wit, tho' Venus vaunt her charms divine; 
5 5 Behold Eliza comes, ſham'd Juno fled, 
LO For envy Venus bluſt'd, and Pallas hung her head. 
| 15 
Nor are the following lines (which a great antiquary ſtyles 


1 paſſionate and doleful”), without true affection, although they 
. will probably cauſe more ſmiles than tears. 
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The queene was brought by water to Whitchall, 
At every ſtroke the oares their tears let fall; 
Swans 


® Strype, vol. iv. No. 276. 
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The perſon of the deceaſed queen was ſtout, 


Her cha- tall, and rather maſculine ; her complexion was 
racer. fair, and her hair yellow : as to the qualities of 


her mind they were paradoxical; though in general 
economical, ſhe was ſometimes wildly profuſe : 
ſhe had a comprehenſive underſtanding, and yet 


could deſcend to the moſt ill-founded and trivial 


attachments [117], and the moſt unwomanly fits 
5 | of 


| NOTES. 
Swans clung about the barge, fiſh under water 


Wept out their eyes of pearle, and ſwome blind after; 


I thinke the bargemen might with eaſier thighes, 
Have row'd her thither in her people's eyes; 

But howſoe'er (thus much my thoughts have ſcan'd), 
Sh'ad come by water, had ſhe come by land. 


[117] Beſides the fondneſs which ſhe ſhowed to the laſt 
for her own wrinkled and faded charms, ſhe doted ſo much 


on fine habits, that ſhe is ſaid to have left in her wardrobe | 


3000 various ſuits of clothes. Yet, although to gain the ſuf- 
frage of Melvill in favor of her beauty, ſhe dreſſed every day 
in the varied attire of ſome new nation, ſhe yet is never 
painted or engraved unleſs loaded with pearls, and enormous 


in her ruff. © It happenede, ſays Sir John Harrington, that 


Ladie M. Howarde was poſſeſſede of a rich border powdered 
wyth golde and pearle, and a velvet ſuit belonginge thereto, 
which moved many to envye; nor did it pleaſe the queen, 
who thoughte it exceeded her owne. One day the queen 
did ſend privately and got the ladies? rich veſture which ſhe 
put on herſelf, and came forthe the chamber amonge the la- 
dies. The kirtle and border were far too ſhort for her ma- 
jeſtie's height, and ſhe aſkede every one, How they likede 
her new faſhioned ſuit ?” At lengthe, ſhe aſked the owner 


herſelf, © If it was not made too ſhort and ill-becoming ?” 


which 
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of paſſion [118]. Her ſpirit was maſculine, and p. , 


ker courage undaunted [119]; her ſpeech at Til- 
Sury camp was expreſſive of true bravery, and in- 
Fpired her ſoldiers with patriotiſm and valor; when 
Eſſex was leading a party of rebels through her 
capital, ſhe was calm and unconcerned : nor had 


Zſhe ſhewn the ſmalleſt ſymptom of fear, when ſhe 


had reaſon. to believe that Spain, France, and 
Scotland, were ready to join the mal-contents in 
her realm with their united force: Yet a worth- 


4 


NOTES. 


4 which the poore ladie did readilye conſent to. Why then, 
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if it become not mee as being too ſhort, I am mynded it ſhall 
never become thee as being too fipe.” [NuGz AnTIQU#s« 

[118] When her majeſty was moved ſhe ſwore heartily, and 
was by no means ſparing of her blows. Indeed, the hiſtory 
of the chaſtiſements beſtowed by the right hand of Eliza- 
beth, from her firſt exertion upon record (when entering“ the 
Tower to certain death, as ſhe thought), related by Holing- 
ſhed, to the laſt bitter ſhake which ſhe beſtowed on the mali- 
cious Nottingham, including her menacing Sir James Melvill 
with her fiſt when he ſurprized her playing on the virginals, 
the blows laviſhed on her maids of honor, and the memorable 
box on the ear beſtowed on the gallant Eſſex, might afford 
great amuſement. The celebrated and ill-judged letter from 
Mary to Elizabeth (ſee page 71) is very copious on this ſub- 
ject. 

[119] The eccentric Pope Sixtus V. was heard to wiſh 
for one evening's converſation with Elizabeth in her younger 
times: The produce? (ſaid the ſanguine pontiff) © muſt have 
been an Alexander.” [Bux nEtT's RETORMATIOR. 

He offered to hir his cloke; which ſhe, putting it backe 
with hir hand «with a good daſb, refuſed,” 

| leſs, 
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en leſs, unprincipled minion, a Leiceſter, could over- 


awe this great but inconſiſtent mind; and could 
extort, in 1598, from a miſtreſs who knew him 
to be a baffled, heartleſs ſoldier, a commiſſion to 
preſide over the whole military force of England. 
Far from being deficient in accompliſhments, 
Elizabeth was really learned; danced, ſung, and 
wrote well; and, as a poet [120], equalled moſt 
of her contemporaries : what her ſentiments as to 
reli- 


NOTES. 
[120] Even in the trifling rebus, Elizabeth could deign 


to excell. Few of the ſpecies are ſuperior to that which ſhe 
made on Mr. Noel: 


© 'The word of denial, and letter of fifty, 
* Are that gentleman's name, who will never be thrifty.” 
[CoLLins's PEERAGE. 


That ſhe was favored by the muſe in more ſerious com- 
poſitions, the following intereſting verſes will teſtify. They 
were probably made when ſhe was diſpleaſed with Papiſts 
or Puritans, The mention of her * ruftie ſword' is highly 
characteriſtie. Poſſibly Mary Stuart and Norfolk were in her 
thoughts when ſhe penned the n and fixth ſtanza, and the 
miſſionaries returning from Douay, or perhaps from Geneva, 


when the ſeventh. 
| I. 


'The dread of future foes, 
Exyles my preſent joye ; 

And wit me warns to ſhunne ſuch ſnares 
As thretten mine annoye. 


II. 
For falſhoode now dothe flowe, 
And ſubjects faith dothe ebbe, 
Which ſhould not be, if reaſon rul'd, 


Or wiſdom wove the webbe. 
III. But 
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- religion were, cannot, perhaps, be properly aſcer- & D. 1663. 
d ined; circumſtances we know mult have, at any 8 

2 xte, fixed her in the Proteſtant faith. 
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NOTES, 
III. 
But clouds of joys untry'd, 
Do cloak aſpiring minds; 
Which turne to rage of late report, 
Buy courſe of changed kindes. 


IV. 
The toppes of hope ſuppoſe, 
The roote of rewe ſhall be; 
And fruitleſs of their grafted guyle, 
As ſhortlie all ſhall ſee. 


V. 


The dazzled eyes, with pride 
And great ambition blynde, 

Shall be unſeal'd by worthy wightes, 
Whoſe foreſiglits falſehood fynde. 


VL 
The daughter of debate, 
That diſcord aye doth ſowe, 
Shall reape no gaine where former rule 
Still peace has taughte to flowe. 


VII. 
No forrain baniſh'd wight 
Shall ankor in this port, 
Our realme brooks no ſeditious ſects, 
Let them elſewhere reſort. 


VIII. 
My ruſtie ſword through reſte 
Shall firſte his edge employe, 
To polle the toppes that ſeek ſuch change, 
Or gape for ſuch- like joye. 
[Nucz Ax TIG u. 
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The Engliſh common people were certainly 
happier during her reign than they had ever be- 
fore been, and to this day they retain a grateful 
regard for her memory. Yet ſhe was no friend 
to liberty, but watchfully checked thoſe faint 
dawnings of its ſplendor, which now and then 
pervaded the gloom of deſpotiſm ; nor was the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in her time calculated to 
ſecure either life or property. Had ſhe lived in a 
private ſtation, Elizabeth would perhaps have been 
hated and ridiculed ; on a throne, ſhe was enabled 
to hide her leſs commendable qualities under the 
blaze of a vaſt and magnanimous heroiſm. The 
ſagacity of her counſellors, the bravery of her com- 
manders by ſea and land, were ftrong? proofs of 
the ſtrength of that diſcernment, which could diſ- 
cover and employ ſuch talents in properly adapted 
ſervices. | 

In fine, when the weak and fpiritleſs ſtate of 
England, at the criſis of the deceaſe of Mary, is 
conſidered; and when we find the condition of the 
realm ſo altered in the ſpace of a few years by 
the witchcraft of Elizabeth's abilities, that, like 
her father Henry, ſhe was enabled to hold the 


balance of Europe ; when we find the Proteſtant | 


faith firmly ſettled in England, the commerce of 
the iſland increaſed, her fleets become powerful, 
and her friendſhip earneſtly ſought for by all 
nations, we cannot, without the greateſt injuſtice, 
withhold the tribute of praiſe and gratitude from 
this glorious, although not faultleſs, ſovereign. 

| HISTORY 
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CHAP. I—PART n. 


SECTION I, 


* 


THE CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF MARY, A. D. 1542, TO HER FLIGHT 


EY INTO ENGLAND, A. D. 1568. 


HE confuſion in which the government of A. P. 1542. 
Scotland was involved by the rout of Sol- Sy 


* 9 way, the death of the king, and the age and ſex Scotland 


at Mary's 


of the infant Mary, the undoubted ſucceſſor to acceſſion. 


the throne, was unutterable; ſunk in the darkeſt 


; gloom, the unfortunate James V. had neglected 


= 8 every precaution, and had left the education of 


his daughter and the adminiſtration of his realm 
utterly to the deciſion of chance. 


The Regency found two immediate claimants. Competi- 


The one, Cardinal Beatoun, an inſolent unfeeling M500 


pfieſt, gency. 


"= 
= 
8 
* 
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A. D. 1542: prieſt, a perſecutor of the reformed more through N 


policy than bigotry, ſubtle in counſel and violent 
in action; his claim was grounded on a teſtament 
which he produced, as written by the deceaſed 
prince“; the forgery was, however, ſo very ap- 
parent, that it ruined his cauſe, and united every |: 


voice in favor of the Earl of Arran, a prince. of 
the blood, inclined to the reformed faith, gentle 
in his nature, but rendered by a weak conſtitu- 3 
tion, and a fickleneſs of diſpoſition, ſtill more 3 
unfit for the government of a turbulent people | 
3 than his auſtere and unpopular competitor. In , 


the interim, the Engliſh monarch, into whoſe 

hands the fatal rout of Solway had thrown all the 

martial nobility of Scotland, inſtantly conceived 

Match the plan of uniting the iſland-realms by marrying 
e. bis ſon Edward to the infant Mary. With Hen- 
ry VIII. ry VIII. there was little interval between the de- 
ſign and execution. He treated the captive lords 
with hoſpitality, and at a convivial party to which 

he invited them, he at the ſame time f propoſed 

and obtained their joint conſent [1] to his fa- 


vorite 


n 
4 2 ws Þ*.- 
Same tt 


_: - | NOTES. 


[1] It ſeems to have been now, that the court of England 
firſt diſcovered the true ſyſtem of treating with a fierce but 
not opulent nation; or, to uſe the words of an elegant hiſto- 
rian, The fituation of the country, and the bravery of the 
people, made the conqueſt of Scotland impoſlible ; but the 
national poverty, and the violence of faction, rendered it an 
| + eaſy 
_ * Sadleir's Letters, p. 161, + Holingſhcd, p. 959. 
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| WE orite project. They were all releaſed and per- 


mitted to repair homewards, on this condition 


alone, © that they ſhould return as priſoners, if 
Zany obſtacle ſhould prevent the accompliſhment of 


the match.” 

When the lords, accompanied by Sir Ralph , 
{ Sadleir * the ambaſſador of Henry, and by the 
. Earls of Angus and Douglas, chiefs long reſident 
in England, reached Edinburgh, every thing 
ſcemed to favor their commiſſion. A ſtrong 
party, including the Proteſtants, was eager to 
unite with England; and the cardinal, who alone 


was capable of exciting a faction to counteract the 


* meaſure, by being thrown into priſon was ren- 
> dered inactive. Terms of alliance were propoſed 
jp by Henry ; and, after having been modified by 
© the Scottiſh parliament ſo as to ſecure the total in- 
x dependence of the kingdom, were accepted by 


the regent and the legiſlature f. 


hut the artful cardinal, having regained his li- 
© berty, ſoon changed the face of affairs. His in- 
5 trigues excited numbers to oppoſe the treaty; 
1 | ſome from motives of religion, and others, of na- 


— 
NOTES. 


eaſy matter to divide and to govern it.“ The original war- 
rants for remitting large ſums into Scotland, during more 
2 Than one minority, are ſtill extant. 1 Rob ERTSON. 
* Herbert, p. 234. 
+ Rym. Fœd. tom. xiv. p. 781, 796. 
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A.D. 154%: tional animoſity and rivalry.. He confined the 
queen-dowager and the infant-queen, inſulted the 
ambaſſador of Henry, and treated with contempt © 
the new agreement with the Engliſh nation: the 
timid, unſteady regent he ſo completely overawed, 
that he perſuaded him not only to renounce the 

Arran ab- Engliſh alliance *, but publicly to abjure the Pro- 

Jures Pr0- teſtant doctrines, and to join in a moſt active 

tim. perſecution of his late brethren in the goſpel. 

The verſatility of Arran proved fatal to the in- 
tereſt of Matthew, Earl of Lenox, an accompliſh- 
ed young nobleman, nearly [2] related to the 
crown of Scotland, The cardinal had invited 


= 
. * 
- n 4 
l 1 . q 4 * „ 1 n * . I * 
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him from France that he might oppoſe him to 

the intereſt of the regent; but, as he had now *' 

found in Arran a ſuppleneſs equal to his wiſhes, + 

he negle&ed the new-comer as unneceſſary to 
Lenox his deſigns : Lenox, who felt the inſult, employed 
. the money which he had received from France, py 9 


Ry for other purpoſes, in raiſing troops; and, by the 


5 NOTES. 


[Lz] Arran and Lenox claimed by deſcent from the prince': 

Mary, daughter of James II. and wife to James, Lord Ha- 
milton; to whom they both were grandſons : but, as the 
legitimacy of Arran depended on a divorce which his father 

had obtained from a pope againſt Elizabeth Home, a former 
wife, the ſubtle cardinal eaſily perſuaded him how much it 

was his intereſt to ſupport the Church of Rome, .and all her 

* decrees. [CrauruRD's PEERAGE. 


* Sadleir's Letters, p. 339, 356. 


celerity 


- = Ch. I. Part II. 1. CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


cardinal and the royal family ; but ſuffering him- 
© = elf to be deluded by the deceitful promiſes of 
Hghͤeatoun, he found their accompliſhment delayed 
until his money was gone, and his ſoldiers for want 
of pay had quitted him. He had now no courſe 
left but to ſeek refuge with the Engliſh forces 
which Henry, making policy give way to re- 
ſentment, had ſent to“ revenge the capricious 
conduct of the Scottiſh adminiſtration, Lenox 
was received with open arms, and the Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, niece to the king, given to him 
in marriage ; although the ſteady patriotiſm of his 
dependents had prevented him from delivering up 
Dunbarton to England, as he had engaged to do. 

The ravages which the Engliſh army made in 
XX a ſurprized and defenceleſs country, have already 
been told in a former diviſion ; and although it is 
frequently neceſſary, in writing the hiſtory of the 
ſiſter kingdoms, to repeat many circumſtances, 
theſe are the events one would leaſt chooſe to 
dwell upon. 

Suffice it then to ſay, that the troops of Henry, 
having reduced to aſhes Edinburgh and Leith, with 
villages, caſtles, &c. without number, retired to 
the Engliſh borders after a moſt inhuman cam- 
paignf, which had added little to his dominione, 

* Holingſhed, p. 961. 
+ Hall, p. 258. Holingſhed, p. 963. 
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celerity of his motions, had nearly ſurprized the & D. — 


1544. 


The Eng- 
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but had nearly united the Scots in a general de- 


The Scots teſtation of any connection with a prince who 


iritated 
but not 
ſubdued. 


1545 


The 
French 
aid Scot- 


land. 


1546. 


Peace 
withEng- 
land, 


could reſort to ſo * coarſe a method of wooing.” 
The war was carried on during the next two 
years in the ſame deſtructive manner by the im- 
politic Henry, and with the ſame fatal indolence 
on the part of Scotland : once, indeed, an Eng- 
liſh detachment under Sir Ralph Evers was de- 
feated with the loſs of 1000 men“ by Norman 
Leſlie, a gallant partizan, ſon to the Lord Rothes; 
and a ſtrong body of French troops under Des 
Lorges landing in Scotland at that period, ſeemed 
to promiſe conſiderable aid to the cardinal's party ; 
but that inſolent and brutal prieſt found means to 
affront the commander (whom he diſliked) ſo 
groſsly, that he never would afterwards agree to 
an interview, even for the moſt neceſſary conſul- 
tations concerning the war. This diſpute, and 
the extreme inexperience of the regent and of 
the cardinal in military operations, expoſed the 
country to new and ruinous inroads ; but no great 
event occurred before the month of June 1546, 
when the magnanimity of Francis I. of France, 
procured a peace for his faithful allies at his own 
colt ; for no other motive could have probably 
induced him to lay down his arms while Boulogne 
was in the power of England, But this is a foli- 


* Buchanan, lib. xv. 
+ Herbert, p. 255. Rym. Fad. tom, xv. p. 95. 
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® tary inſtance of good faith in a nation for whoſe P. 546: 
” cauſe Scotland had exerted unremitted valor, and ; 
ſuffered innumerable hardſhips, during a ſeries of 
three hundred years. | 
© Even this peace never came to effect; for the Ineffec- 
death of Francis falling out preciſely at that period, tual. 
his ſucceſſor refuſed to ratify the agreement. | 1 0 
Before the final ſettling of this important treaty, | 
the imperious and inhuman Beatoun met the fate 
he had long merited * ; and the caſtle of St. An- 28 
drew's, in which the cardinal had fallen, was de- Beatoun. 
fended for a conſiderable time, by thoſe who had 
ſlain him, againſt the whole military force [3] of 
Scotland. Theſe valiant aſſaſſins were ſupplied 
from time to time, by ſea, with money, arms, and 
proviſions, from the Engliſh king ; and it is pro- 
bable that the Scottiſh regent was cautious of 
driving them to deſpair, as his ſon, whom the 
= cardinal had kept near him as a kind of hoſtage, 
was now 1n their power. | 
But at the criſis when they expected to be re- 


\ 1547. 
lieved by Henry, at the head of a powerful army, 


NOTES, 


[3] The whole train which the regent could bring againſt 
the caſtle, ſeems to have conſiſted of only two battering can- 
non, named © Crook-mow and Dumb Meg. . [Linpsar, 

The battle at Floddon had deprived Scotland of her fineſt 
pieces of ordnance, and the confuſion of the ſucceeding mino- 
rity had given no leiſure for reparation. 

* Purnet's Reformation, vol. i. p. 333. Buchanan, lib. xv. 
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A.D. 1543 that active and impetuous monarch breathed his 


St. An- 


drew's 
caſtle 


taken. 


Engliſh 
invaſion, 
and its 
conle- 
quences. 


laſt; and the neceſſary attention to the ceremo- 
nials of- his ſon's acceſſion, prevented the imme- 
diate march of the Engliſh army, and gave time 
for Henry II. of France to ſend Leon Strozzi, a 
veteran officer, with troops and artillery, who ſoon 
reduced the conſpirators to extremities. They 
inſiſted, however, on the moſt honorable terms; 
their lives and goods to be ſafe, and themſelves to 
be treated as priſoners of war in France. The 
caſtle was the only ſufferer ; it was razed to the 
ground as having been the ſcene of a cardinal's 
murther. 

An igvaſion of the north by the Protector of 
England“, came too late to fave the tenants of 
the caſtle. We have already ſeen in the Engliſh 
hiſtory the event of that invaſion, and how the 
army of the Duke of Somerſet, after having eſcaped 
from extreme danger merely by the inexperience 
of the Scottiſh regent, gained the battle of Pinkie 
(or Muſſelburgh), and in conſequence had the 
whole country at diſcretion, 

How the Protector loſt theſe advantages by 
the turbulent ſlate of affairs at home, which obliged 
him to return ſouthwards without taking the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to ſecure a port where ſuccors 
might be landed for the troops which were left 


_____ * Holingſhed, p. 980. Hayward, p. 279. 
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| 1 in garriſon at Haddington, &c. has been already 982 
related. It is only neceſſary to ſay, that the way- 
ward ſtar which directed the fortune of England 
aat this period, turned even her brighteſt ſucceſſes 
into misfortunes; and that it was the terror conſe- 
quent to the loſs of the battle of Pinkie, which 
hurried on the Scots to the fatal plan of delivering 
their infant queen into the hands of the French. Mary ſent 
This meaſure was ſteadily oppoſed by a moderate t France. 
1548. 
party, who foreſaw in the meaſure, dependence on 
France, ruin to the reformed, and perpetual war 
with England. But the intereſt of the queen- 
dowager (who was ſiſter to the Duke of Guile), 
of the regent, who was promiſed a penſion and 
the French dukedom of Chatelherault, and of the 
clergy, who dreaded the religion as much as the 
politics of England, oyerpowered the voice of 
reaſon, and young Mary embarked for France, 
the deſtined ſpouſe of the Dauphin. She was re- 
ceived with tranſport at that elegant court where 
Catharine di Medicis preſided; and an education 
allotted to her, which, if it did not guard the 
= purity of her infant mind, moſt certainly added 
> every poſſible grace and accompliſhment to her 
perſon. 
Mean while Henry II. of France, grateful for 
* the boon he had received, ſent Deſſé, a favorite 
= general, with a ſtrong auxiliary corps, to aſſiſt in 
& driving the Engliſh from their acquiſitions in 
Scotland. The new commander was not fortu- 
P 4 * tunate; 
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A. D. 1548. * . "A 
A nate; he beſieged Haddington“, a fort which in 


commoded the capital, in vain. He made, in- 
deed, a plundering inroad into England with ſome 


ſucceſs [4]; but on his return to Edinburgh, he 


Frenchin ſo far countenanced the natural infolence of his 
— countrymen, that, in a trifling debate about quar- 
ters, his ſoldiers took up arms and ſlew Hamil- 
ton, Provoſt of Edinburgh, a veteran officer, and 
his ſon; beſides ſeveral citizens of diſtinction who 
interpoſed in the fray. For this temerity Deſſé 
was recalled ; and De Thermes, a man of a more 
conciliating diſpoſition, was ſent to Scotland in his 
room : with him arrived Montluc Biſhop of Va- 
lence, who was appointed by the regent Chancel- 
lor of the kingdom; but was ſoon frighted from 


his office by the unconcealed ſigns of diſguſt which 


the fierce, unpolſhed Scots ſcrupled not to afford 
him, and returned in haſte to his own coun 


try [5]. | 


—— 


NOTES. 

[4] A high-ſpirited Engliſh prieſt of Northumberland, 
vexed to the ſoul at ſeeing theſe depredations carried on 
with impunity, and himſelf a captive, threw himſelf on the 
ground, refuſed meat and drink, kept his eyes reſolutely 
ſhut, and died. This is ſaid to have aſtoniſhed the French 
beyond meaſure. [His r. of REFORMATION. 

[5] Read Melvill's Memoirs for a very laughable tale of 
the Biſhop of Valence's reception by O'Dogherty, a hoſpita- 
ble ſavage, at Loch Foyle in Ireland, on his return to France. 
And of the laudable pains taken by two friars to provide him 
with a © harlot” that could ſpeak Engliſh. 


* Holingſhed, p. 995. Buchanan, lib. xv. 
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De Thermes, taking advantage of the inſur- 4. P. 1849. 
rections in England, and the diviſions in its cabi- 

net, which prevented any military exertions, re- 
duced Broughty caſtle; and obliged the garriſon 
to evacuate the fortreſs of Haddington “. In theſe 
£ enterprizes, he found no affectionate aid from the 
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natives; that inſolence with which the French 
have ever been uſed to behave to foreign nations, 
had already ſoured the irritable temper of their 
antient allies, and there were few among the Scots 
who did not already wiſh the fatal voyage of Mary 


recalled. 
A peace which ſoon occurred , delivered Scot- 
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1550. 


land from theſe odious auxiliaries; but as the ſame Peace 


predilection for French counſels appeared among 
the rulers, and as the ſovereign was in French 
hands, the independence of the kingdom was no 
more [61J. 

It 


NOTES. 


[5] A ſtronger proof of this fact cannot be demanded, 
than the total neglect in the articles of peace with which 
Panter, the ambaſſador of Scotland, who was preſent at the 
conferences, is treated. His name never once occurs; but 
the intereſts of Scotland are undertaken by the commiſſioners 
of France. [Rym. Fab. Tom. xv. 

Bitterly were the Scots reminded of this ſurrender of their 
independence, when, on the Maſter of Erſkine's application 
to Edward VI. for an explanation of ſome part of the treaty 

relative 
* Rym. Feed. tom. xv. p. 255, 273. 
t Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 351. 


with Eng- 


A. D. 1550, 
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It was now that the ambition, natural to the 
houſe of Guiſe, and the intereſted counſels of ner 


Policy of brothers, excited the queen-dowager to aim at 


ucen- 


the ſole government of Scotland; and after a 


owager. journey * to France [7], where proper meaſures 


1551. 


for this important change were concerted, ſhe 
began her operations with all the winning ſub- 
tlety of her ſex. She eaſily gained to her ſide the 
reformed party (which was not contemptible in 
numbers or rank), by promiſing a toleration ; but 
it was the regent himſelf with whom ſhe found 
moſt need to employ her addreſs ; ſhe corrupted, 
however, two of his moſt intimate counſellors, 
Panter, Biſhop of Roſs, and Sir Robert Carne- 
gie; and, by their repreſentations, dazzled his un- 
ſteady mind with the view of vaſt advantages from 
the court of France ; a penſion of 12,000 crowns 


NOTES, 


relative to the borders, it was anſwered, * that all ſuch pro- 
ccedings mult paſs through the medium of the French king”: 
miniſters; and we ſhall accordingly make anſwer to him, 
awith whom the treaty has been concluded, and not with you.” 
[Rx M. Fœ b. Ton. xv. 
[7] See in Biſhop Leſlie's Hiſtory, a long and curious ac- 
count of the reception given by Edward VI. of England to 
Mary of Guiſe on her return, and of the very intereſting 
converſation between them, concerning the marriage of the 
young queen. The great politeneſs, and the total want of 


| fincerity on each ſide, might have ſuited a faſhionable inter- 


view of modern times. a 
* Leſlie, lib. x. p. 413. Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 355 
+ Buchanan, lib. xv. Leſlie, lib, x. p. 410. p 
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for himſelf ; and for his ſon, the command of the & P. 1851, 


Scottiſh guards. Beſides this, ſhe offered peer- 
ages in Scotland for al! his relations, 

A few menaces artfully thrown in, joined in van- 
quiſhing the ſtability of Arran, and he made little 
difficulty of promiſing to yield up the regency to 
the adroit tempter; but his natural brother, the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, a licentious and un- 
principled prelate, yet clear- ſighted and reſolute, 
recovering from a dangerous illneſs [8] which had 
kept him at a diſtance during the negotiation, in- 
ſpired him with other thoughts, made him forfeit 
his engagements, and during two years rendered 
the attempt fruitleſs ; nor was it, at laſt, without 
ſtrong remonſtrances from France, a powerful in- 
terpoſition of the Proteſtant lords, and even the in- 


NOTES. 


[8] That prelate had been recovered from a diſeaſe which 
had brought him to the point of death by Jerome Cardan, 
a wild philoſopher, who, from having ſtudied the powers of 
nature with an attention uncommon in his time, was re- 


puted a magician, and was not averſe from the charge. He 


received from the archhiſhop a reward of 1,800 crowns. It 


was Cardan, of whom it is told, that a friend obſerving him 


muſing, and making moſt extraordinary grimaces, aſked him 
the reaſon: I am endeavoring,” replied the ſage, © to form 
my face into the exact reſemblance of him who is to judge 
a cauſe of mine, that I may alſo aſſimilate my ſenſations to 
his, and ſo dive into his ſentiments.” He died of volun- 
tary hunger in 1576, that he might fulfil a prediction of his 
own, as to the time of his deceaſe, [Dicr. HisT. &c, 


terference 


1552. 


1553+ 
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A. PD. 1553. terference of the young queen (now 
young queen ( 


Mary of 
Guiſe 

gains the 
regency. 


1554 
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moſt twelve 
years of age), that Arran could be brought to 
conſent that Mary of Guiſe, the queen-dowager, 
ſhould be inveſted with the complete dignity and 
power of the Scottiſh regency * 

During this period, the ſiſter-nations were in a 
ſtate of peace, except on the borders [] and in 
the Channel, where Edmonſtone, a Scot, who had 
committed numberleſs piratical depredations, was 
taken by 'the Engliſh, and only ſaved from execu- 
tion by the powerful mediation of the French ad- 


miniſtration. 
The manners of the Scots (at this period more 
than commonly [ 10] turbulent) needed to be re- 


2 — 
NOTES. 

[9] In the Engliſh council-books, at this period, particu- 
lar directions are given to the border commanders to protect 
the Greames. This clan, not acknowleged either by Eng- 
land or Scotland, ſeems to have wandered like a horde of 
Tartars, and to have fided with each ſiſter-nation by turns. 
Some antiquaries have thought them a remnant of the Meatz. 
James I. of Great Britain took meaſures, at the beginning of 
his reign, n to 2 theſe hereditary pillagers. 

[Bo DER HIs TORX. 

[10] In © Leſleus de Origine,” &c. may be found nume- 
rous inſtances of cool, deliberate murthers committed by 
divers of the Scots nobility at this juncture; concerning none 
of which there ſeems to have been any notice taken by go- 
vernment. 'The Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's and the Earl 
of Huntley were notorious among theſe titled aſſaſſins. The 
latter, on ſuſpicion only of a private injury, ſeized William 
Mac Intoſh, the head of a powerful clan, and of his own au- 
thority ſtruck off his head. [UB1 Sur RA. 

* Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 357. 
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not that of the new-appointed regent. The love 


of her native country's intereſt, and an unlimited 
devotement to the will of her relations, were the 
chief features in her character; and theſe quali- 
ties, amiable in themſelves, became, in the poſſeſ- 


ſſion of the dowager- queen, the bane of her go- 
vernment. Blindly obeying the mandates ſent 
from France, ſhe beſtowed the firſt places in the 
ſtate on French noblemen; and thus at once made 
herſelf and her country, the objects of Scottiſh 
hatred “. 

A war now breaking out between. England and 
France, the regent was directed by the French 
cabinet to raiſe a land-tax, which might enable 
her to keep in pay a body of diſciplined troops, 
ſufficient to cauſe an important diverſion on the 
Engliſh border. Mary of Guiſe, however, pro- 
ceeded no farther on this ſcheme, than to propoſe 
that every landed eſtate ſhould be regiſtered; for 
the very intimation of her deſign had nearly cauſed 
a revolt. Three hundred of the leſſer barons, or 
* lairds,' boldly remonſtrated againſt a plan which 
alfected their minds, as unconſtitutional, unneceſ- 
fary, and conducive to ſlavery: and they ex- 
preſſed themſelves as more uncaſy at the thoughts 
of eſtabliſhing ſtipendiary ſoldiers, than at raiſing 


* Leſlie, lib. x. p. 521, Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 357. 
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A. D. — the fund to pay them. The prudent regent in- 


1556, 


ſtantly gave way, and the odium of the intention 
fell on the foreign counſellors *, 


Mary had better ſucceſs in her next enterprize ; | 


that of ſtirring up a war between the ſiſter-king- 
doms. She found, indeed, the nation unwilling 
to begin the conteſt; but here ſhe exerted her 
talents, and artfully, by fortifying a poſt near Ber- 
wick, provoked an attack from the Engliſh gar- 
riſon; an incident which, although juſtifiable by 
the laſt treaty, yet failed not to rouze the animo- 


War with ſity of the Scots. An army was ſtraightway raiſed 


England. 


and marched to the borders; but although D*'Oy- 
ſel, who led the French auxiliaries, puſhed for- 
ward, croſſed the Tweed, and befieged the often- 
diſputed caſtle of Werk, he found little hope of 
ſupport from his. northern allies. The folly of 
ruſhing uninjured into a deſtructive war, and that 
merely to promote the intereſt of a foreign nation, 


had again preſented itſelf to their minds. They 


retreated from the Tweed, and the army diſband- 
ed; nor (except a few ſkirmiſhes, and the uſual 


| border-plunderings [ 11]) did the whole war afford 


any event worth recording, 


Ic 


NOTES. 

[11] At one of the meetings held on the borders, 
A. D. 1555, complaints were made oz each fide of more than 
a thouſand murthers, rapes, and robberies committed. The 
Lord Dacres, an old and turbulent baron, protected the 

Greames 


Buchanan, lib. xvi. Leſlie, I. x. 
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It was about this time that the regent, to pleaſe T 1557; 


* the reformed party (which grateful for her tacit 


* recalled to their country and eſtates the long- 
* exiled conſpirators againſt Cardinal Beatoun “. Exiles re- 
Norman Leſlie, their chief, had fallen in bat- 


toleration had not oppoſed her late meaſures), 


called. 


tle [12]; but William Kirkaldy, laird of Grange, 
ſurvived to ſhine in the annals of Scotland. She 
then turned her thoughts to the eſtabliſhment of 
her authority, which, in the conduct of the Eng- 
lim war, ſhe had found to be trivial and ill-ſup- 
ported. The completion of her daughter's union. 
with the dauphin, promiſed to form her moſt na- 
tural and firmeſt bulwark; and to expedite that 
union, was the point in which her wiſhes cen- 
tered. 
To a marriage which conferred a potent king- nigen. 


dom on the bridegroom, even ſetting aſide the — 
rangc. 


NOTES. 

Greames and the Armſtrongs, and encouraged them in their 
favorite employment, pillage ;z nor could the menaces of the 

Engliſh or the Scottiſh Mary reduce him to order. 
[Box DER HisToORY. 
[12] Norman Leſlie had been protected and penſioned by 
Edward VI. but at the acceſſion of Mary he was driven from 
the kingdom; even the arrears of his penſion were denied 
him: © I ſee not,” ſaid the old Duke of Norfolk at the council- 
board, © why a Catholic prince ſhould maintain the aſſaſſin of 
a Cardinal.” Leſlic repaired to France, where he was placed 
high in the military line, and after diſtinguiſhing his valor, 

fell at the battle of Renti, A. D. 1554. 

[Linpsay, MELVviLL. 
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charms of the lady (indiſputably the greateſt beauty 
in Europe), there could, one might preſume, be 
no objection. Vet there were not wanting thoſe 
counſellors in the French cabinet, who heſitated 
as to the policy of the meaſure. At the head of 
theſe was the celebrated conſtable Anne de Mont- 
morenci. He urged the certainty of a perpetual 
war with England, as the conſequence of the pro- 
poſed connection; and the extreme fierceneſs of 
the Scots, which would never be brought to obey 
the rule of an abſent monarch ; and he rather 
wiſhed Mary to wed ſome French prince of the 
blood than the king himſelf. Probably envy at 
the fortunate houſe of Lorrain had more ſhare than 
policy in this advice ; yet, as his influence was con- 
ſiderable, his being made a priſoner by the Ger- 
mans at the battle of St. Quintin facilitated the 
marriage ; and the ardor of the young king, en- 
couraged by the counſels of the Duke of Guile, 
having ſurmounted every obſtacle, it was deter- 
mined that the wedding ſhould be celebrated with- 
out delay, | 

Nine commiſſioners [13] (moſtly of the Pro- 
teſtant fanh) with difficulty reached the coaſt of 


NOTES. 


[iz] The Archbyhop of Glaſgow ; the Biſhops of Roſs 
and of Orkney; the Earls of Rothes and Caſſilis; the Lords 
Fleming and Seaton ; the Prior of St. Andrew's, and John 


Erſkine of Dun. . [Buch anan, &c. 


France 
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) XX France from Scotland [14], with the conditions &. P. 1558. 

- 8 4 which the nation and parliament had agreed to 2 
demand. Nothing was omitted in theſe which 

Y Y could ſecure the ſucceſſion of the Scottiſh crown 

* to the Hamilton family, in caſe of Mary's failure of 

A iſſue, and prevent their country, on any event, 

from becoming a province to France F To none 

of theſe cautionary terms was the leaſt objection 

” raiſed by the miniſters of the French court; every 

requiſition was unconditionally granted, and, had 

more been aſked, it had been the ſame. It might 

well be ſo; ſince, by the blackeſt perfidy ever ex- French 

| hibired in a civilized nation, they had provided, as P*"%Y- 

they imagined, a.remedy againſt every conceſſion 

which they might make, by perſuading the infant- 

queen privately to execute three deeds. By the 

firſt, in caſe of her having no children, ſhe gave 

the realm of Scotland to her huſband and his heirs; 

by the ſecond, ſhe thought fit to allow the Scots 

a power of redeeming themſclves and their country 

by paying to France a vaſt ſum of money; and, 

by the third, ſhe proteſted againſt any agreement 

which ſhe might ſign at her marriage to plcaſe 


1 
NOTES, 


[14] The voyage was ill-omened ; a violent florm ſepa- 
rated the fleet, and two of the ſhips periſhed. From theſe 
it ſeems, by Buchanan's account, that two of the commi!- 
| ſioners were the only perſons ſaved. [L1B. x1. 
| 0 * Leſlie, lib. x. p. 533. + Keith's Appendix, p, 13- 
| Vor. II. Paar II. her 
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her ſubjecte, as null and void“. It may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed, that this diſhonorable act was kept as a 
profound ſecret. The king and the dauphin, con- 


ſcious of the fallacy, ratified the demand of Scot- 


land with the moſt folemn oaths; and the mar- 
riage, introduced by the moſt groſs perjury, was 
celebrated with unexampled ſplendor and feſtivity ; 
but ſcarcely were the marriage ceremonies per- 
formed, ere the crown and regalia of Scotland 
were demanded of the commiſſioners, that the 
dauphin might be crowned king of Scotland. 
The Scots denied their having the regalia or any 
power to beſtow them ; and reſiſted with proper 
reſentment the propoſal of ſigning a promiſe to 
ſupport ſuch a demand when it came before the 
parliament. They then departed from Paris; but 
if their voyage to France had been unfortunate, 
their return was much more fatal : Four of the 
commiſſioners died, with many of their attendants, 
before they took ſhipping; and a fifth, Lord James 
Stuart, the queen's illegitimate brother, narrowly 
eſcaped with his life, 

Thele events were naturally attributed by the 


Scots to the effect of poiſon; nor did the looſe 


morals of the Lorrain family, and their hatred of 
the commiſſioners, as inimical to the French in- 
tereſt and to the Roman Catholic cauſe, render the 
ſuppoſition at all improbable. 


* Keith, p. 73. Corps Diplomat. tom. v. p. 21. 


The 
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7 * The court of France, not diſcouraged by the 4 P. 1555. 
2 = in ſucceſs of its attempt on the commiſſioners, till 
coveted the crown (ſtyled Matrimonial) of Scot- 

1 land. The regent was appointed to manage the 

P = affair; and ſhe, with her uſual addreſs, perſuaded 

the Scottiſh parliament to conform to the dauphin's 

<4 wiſh. The houſe of Hamilton, with the Arch- 

E biſhop of St. Andrew's, in vain reſiſted the mea- 

ſure; and Arran, whoſe claim to the ſucceſſion it 

© obliquely attacked, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt 

it“. But while theſe, the molt powerful of the 
Roman Catholic party, oppoſed the wiſhes of the 

1 French, the Proteſtants, lulled to acquieſcence by 

the regent s diſſimulation, united with her and 
France in this and every other movement; and 
actually agreed that the two moſt popular and pow- 

erful men of their party, the Earl of Argyle, and 

the Lord James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew's, 

| ſhould carry the crown to the huſband of Mary. The Dau- 
The acceſſion of Elizabeth to the 'throne of En- phin ob- 
gland, at this period, greatly influenced the reli- — 
gion and the policy of Europe. Her character matrimo- 
for firmneſs, prudence, and enterprize, ſoon be- 3 
came the theme of every tongue. To her the 
Proteſtants of Scotland, a numerous and power— 

ful body, had very ſoon occaſion to apply for pro- 

tection, Policy had hitherto reſtrained the regent 

from ſhewing that deteſtation of their religion na- - 
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4. P. 1553. tural to her family. But, notwithſtanding the ex- 8 1 
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treme and cautious regularity of their conduct, 
they had lately been perſecuted by the Archbiſnop 
of St. Andrew's [15], and by the convocation *; 
and now a new and greater ſtorm menaced their 
ſafety. The regent, who for her own ends had 
ſhielded them from the wrath of the clergy, and 
had even allowed them a tacit permiſſion to wor- 
ſhip God in their own way, having gained the 
rank and power for which the had panted, forgot 
the ſteps by which ſhe had chmbed to ſuch a 
height; and liſtening to the violent counſels (or 
rather directions) of her brethren in France +, 
declared herſelf a foe to the reformed. Enraged 
at the public celebration of the Proteſtant worſhip 
at Perth, ſhe ordered the miniſters of that com- 
munion, throughout the realm, to repair to Stir- 
ling and take their trials. They obeyed the ſum- 
mons and advanced towards the place ; but ac- 
companied by ſuch numbers of friends, that the 
terrified regent intreated John Erſkine, of Dun, 
one of their own flock, to meet them, and diſperſe 
the tremendous aſſemblage. The intereſt of 
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NOTES. 


fi5] It was on the head of a decrepit prieſt, aged 82, 
named Walter Mills, that the ill-judged zeal of the prelate 8 
was vented : And the flake at which he expired,” ſays a \ 


modern hiltorian, proved to be the funeral pile of the Rl 
Romiſh religion in Scotland.“ tg | 
„Keith p. 81. + Melvill, p. 48. $ 


Erſkine 
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ict, J Erſkine prevailed, and the venerable paſtors diſ- A. D. 1359. 
op miſſed their ſupporters, and returned home; but 

„ the regent, when delivered from her fears, forgot 

eir her word, and pronounced the preachers, outlaws 


ad bor not appearing to be tried at the day ſhe had 

nd 5 © appointed. 

r. The ſtern virtue of Erſkine could not endure Riots at 
x a court ſo void of honor. He haſted to Perth, rerth. 
ot | and, ſeconded by the celebrated John Knox [16], 


NOTES. 


[16] John Knox was born in Scotland, A. D. 1515, and 
| was obliged to quit his country early in life for the liberal 
and controverſial turn of his opinions. In England Edward 
VI. would have made him a biſhop, but he refuſed the 
3 offered ſee with ſome indignation. When Cardinal Beatoun 
Was ſlain, Knox haſted to join the conſpirators, admoniſh 
them, and encourage their reſiſtance. When the caſtle was 
taken he fled for a while, but only to return with double vi- 
gor. At Perth he incited the people to the moſt violent 
= outrages againſt croſſes, images, and edifices. Pull down 
their neſts,” ſaid the harſh reformer, and the rooks will 
fly away.“ Yet he reſtrained his followers from blood; nor, 
even by way of rgaliation, did a ſingle man of the Roman 
Catholic party loſe his life for his religion, if we except the 
cardinal, who fell as much on account of his deſpotiſm as of 
his bigotry. To a fierce, unpoliſhed race, like the inferior 
Scots, a ſtern, taſteleſs apoſtle like John Knox, was, perhaps, 
= neceſlary. A book which he penned with great virulence 
— againſt female ſovereignty, had nearly embroiled him with 
Elizabeth; but being convinced that it was only aimed at 
Mary, ſhe forgave and protected him. The title of the book 
was, © The firſt Blaſt of th? Trumpet againſt the monſtrous 
Regimen of Women,” 

Q 3 he 
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he excited the party to vengeance. The lower 


orders ruſhed to outrage and irreſiſtible force. 


Not only the gaudy trappings of Popery were the 
victims of their zeal, but the ſolid habitations of 
the monks, and their magnificent places of wor- 
ſhip * fell beneath their ſtrokes, and lay in indiſ- 
criminate ruin. 

No ſooner was this riſing made known to the 
regent at Stirling, than ſhe marched with the 
French auxiliaries, and ſome regular Scottiſh 
bands, to the number of nearly 3,000 men well 
diſciplined, to avenge this inſult on her religion. 
But the party of The Congregation of the 
Lord, for ſo it began to be ſtyled, was ſoon fo 
much reinforced, particularly by the incredible 


exertions of the Lord Glencairn, as to exceed the 


forces of Mary of Guiſe in ſtrength. An agree- 
ment enſued to the advantage of the Proteſtants ; 
but Mary, as ſoon as their troops were diſperſed, 
violated every article. As this breach of faith had 
been foreſeen, the lords of © The Congregation' 


(now joined by Argyle and the Prior of St. An- 


drew's, both diſguſted by the regent's diſhonorable 
conduct) had concerted matters ſo as to form an 
immediate army, which obliged the regent to re- 
tire, and even to quit her capital. Then began 
again the demolition of Popiſh magnificence in 
almoſt every Scottiſh city, town, and hamlet; 


„ Buchanan, lib. xvĩ. 


while 
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while John Knox, now the moſt admired preacher A. P. 1559- 


in Edinburgh, triumphed in the ſtorm his hardy 
eloquence had raiſed. 

A quick reverſe once more ſucceeded. The 
Proteſtant ſoldiers began to ſeparate for want of 
pay; and the regent (who had expected this event) 
advancing with her regular bands, compelled the 
reſidue to a treaty, which as uſual [ 17] ſhe only 
kept as far as it ſuited her convenience. This re- 
peated perfidy, and her viſible deſign of ruling 
deſpotically by means of her French auxiliarjes, 
had, however, given ſuch diſguſt to her two moſt 
powerful friends, Chatelherault and Huntley, that 
they determined to quit her party unleſs ſhe would 
diſmiſs theſe odious ſtrangers *. 


The death of the French Henry II. at this pe- Peach 


riod, by giving great additional ſtrength to the oa 
houſe of Lorrain, robbed it of its caution. Mary, king, 


the niece of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and of the 


— 


NOTES. 


[17] © The promiſes of princes,” ſaid the irritated French, 


woman, being thrown off her guard when reproached with 
this failure, © ought not to be ſo preciſely remembered; 
nor the performance of them expected, unleſs when ſuitable 
to their conveniency. [BUuc HAN AN. 

Mr. Hume ſeems to doubt the authority of this tale of in- 
ſolent perſidy. If,“ ſays he, the papiſts have ſometimes 
maintained that “ no faith was to be kept with heretics,”* 
their adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that“ no truth 
ſhould be told of idolaters.“ | 

: Knox, p. 154. 


24 Duke 


C 


| 
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A. D. 1559. Duke of Guiſe, was now Queen of France. By 


direction of her uncles ſhe had aſſumed the royal 
arms and title of England, and thus, with extreme 
want of policy, afforded her rival Elizabeth a fair 
pretext for interfering in Scottiſh affairs. The 
ſyſtem of violence was conſiſtently purſued in 
France; one thouſand ſoldiers were diſpatched to 
aid the regent of Scotland; Arran, the ſon of Cha- 
telherault, with difficulty eſcaped from Paris, where 
his religion had marked him as a ſacrifice“; and 
the Scottiſh regent was directed to ſeize and deſtroy 
Argyle, and the Lord James Stuart, by any means 
whatever. 

The unſteady Duke of Chatelherault, urged by 
his irritated ſon, . now joined the Lords of the 
Congregation, and became their nominal chief; 
but it was the Lord James who was really the 
head of the party. His ſpirit and addreſs, joined 
to great perſonal bravery, and a remarkable re- 
gularity of conduct, rendered him exactly fit for 
that ſtation. Senſible of this, the artful regent 
endeavored to undermine his popularity, by ſpread- 


ing reports that his ambition aimed at the throne 


of Scotland. No accuſations however, from fo 
ſuſpected a ſource, could gain credit among a 
diſcerning people. | 

Mary of Guiſe had now received additional 
auxiliaries from France; ſhe had alſo retained ſeve- 


De Thou, lib. xxiv. p. 462. 
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ral bands of Scots in regular pay; and, depending 4. P. 89, 
on her diſciplined ſtrength, ſne had avowedly for- The re- 
tified the town and harbour of Leith, that ſhe gent for- 


© might at any time receive aid from abroad. On 


the other hand, almoſt the whole body of Scottiſh 
nobility (except the Lords Bothwell, Seaton, and 
Borthwick who joined the garriſon of Leith, Mor- 
ton who heſitated, and Erſkine who commanded 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh) were in arms againſt 
her; and Maitland of Lethington, the wiſeſt and 
moſt politic of her counſellors (although the young- 
eſt), had abandoned her party. The Lords of the 
Congregation, and their new allies, the Hamil- 
tons, Gordons, &c. demanded, in terms not diſ- 
reſpe&ful, that ſhe ſhould ſend back the French 
auxiliaries, deſtroy the fortifications of her new 
fortreſs, grant a toleration, and reform her clergy; 
and on her refuſal they ſolemnly declared“, till 
proteſting their loyalty to Mary their Queen, that 
ſhe had forfeited the regency, and with their nu- 
merous, but diſunited and ill-diſciplined, troops, 
ſurrounded her French allies and herſelf in Leith. 
They had here undertaken an enterprize far be- 
yond their ſtrength; they had valour enough, but 
they had neither battering cannon, ammunition, 
nor money for their ſoldiers pay, except a ſmall 
and irregular ſupply from England. Their men 
grew mutinous; they failed in one attack, and 


* Mem. de Caſtelnau, p. 446. 
loſt 


—_— 


| 
| 
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A. P. 1559- Joſt their few field- pieces; in another they were 
Routs the Puſhed back to the gates of Edinburgh; and their 
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ſpirits were totally ſubdued when they found that . 


the regent's friends had intercepted * a bag with a 
thouſand pounds, which the governor of Berwick, 
privately authorized by his ſovereign, had ſent to 
their aid. They broke up the ſiege with unmilitary 
haſte; and, after having diſpatched the adroit Mait- 
land to implore the protection of Elizabeth, each 
Lord of the Congregation retreated to his own 
diſtrict, that he might recruit his force, and prolong 
a defenſive war, until better times might arrive; 
while John Knox and Willock, his fellow-labourer 
in polemics, by zealous preaching, prevented the 
ſpirit of reſiſtance from ſinking into indolence f. 

The regent was not diſpoſed to permit this cau- 
tious plan to take effect; a farther reinforcement 
of veteran French troops had arrived at Leith; 
from theſe, and from her original force, ſhe de- 
tached a ſtrong party, which had orders to enter 
by the way of Stirling the county of Fife, the 
richeſt of the Scottiſh provinces, and the moſt 
devoted to the Proteſtant cauſe. To ravage this, 
and to ſeize the town and port of St. Andrew's, 
would at once chaſtiſe her foes, and ſecure the bell 
harbor and the moſt convenient ſtation for intro- 
ducing forces into the heart of Scotland, 
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The Lord James Stuart ſaw that all was now at 4. PD. 1559- 


hazard; and that, ſhould this enterprize ſucceed, 
the broken diſpirited friends of civil and religious 
© liberty in the north, might probably never again 


unite. To prevent this evil, he determined, with Bravery 


about ſix hundred horſe, to oppoſe the invaders; 


of the 
Lord 


and, aided by the Lord Ruthven, Kirkaldie of James 
Grange, and a few more of his friends“, he Stuart. 


exerted ſo much valor and ſkill, that, by har- 
rafling the enemy's marches, and cutting off their 
proviſions, he kept 2,000 veterans at bay during 
more than three weeks; and thereby gave time 
for the repreſentations of Maitland to operate on 
the diſcernment of the ſpirited [18], but cautious, 
Elizabeth of England. 

At length the gallant defenders of their country 
were forced to yield to the torrent; and the French, 


ruſhing into Fife, laid waſte the eſtates of their 


foes [19]; and, like a flood of fire from a volca- 


no, 
. 


NOTES. 


[18] Score, an agent of France, had endeavored to per- 
ſuade the Engliſh queen that Chatelherault was at the ſame 
time negotiating with her and with the court of France. The 
irritated duke hearing this accuſation gave Score the lie, and 
offered either to fight him in perſon or to give him his choice 
among one hundred of his dependents for an antagoniſt, each 
of them equal in birth and deſcent to the calumniating French- 
man. [Burr e16GHn's ParrRxs. 

[19] In particular the houſe and village of Grange, be- 
longing to the celebrated William Kirkaldie, was razed to 
| the 


* Knox, p. 202. 


1560. 
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A b. 1560. no, deſolated a wide road to the ſea coaſt, There, 


while ſpreading devaſtation, and purſuing their 
triumphant march to St. Andrew's, an advanced 
party, having mounted a ſteep rock *, exclaimed 
with exultation that their friends were come! 
They had indeed deſcried a fleet of large veſſels 


not far from the ſhore; and, knowing that the 


Marquis D'Elbœuf was on the point of failing from 
France to reinforce them, they doubted fo little of 
his approach, that they fired a joyful falute from 
their artillery, and ſent boats to invite the new- 
comers to feaſt with them on ſhore. The return 


of their meſſengers undeceived them. The ſhips 


were Engliſh; they were commanded by an ex- 
perienced officer named Winter, whoſe inſtructions, 
although cautiouſly worded, warranted him to re- 
lieve the Scots at any rate. | 

Convinced of their error, and dreading to be 
intercepted on their return, the baffled Frenchmen 
abandoned their enterprize; and, with great diffi- 
culty and conſiderable loſs, paſſing again by Stir- 
ling, rejoined the garriſon of Leith t; while 


Winter, taking advantage of ſome hoſtilities com- 


mitted by the French, attacked their ſmall fleet, 
boarded and took their armed veſſels and ſtore- 


NOTES. 


the foundation ; but the gallant owner falling on the marau- 
ders, flew their leader, Captain L'Abaſt and fifty of his men 
on the ſpot. [BU c HAN AR. 
HJuchanan, lib. xvi, + Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 371. 

= ſhips, 
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ſhips, and blocked up the harbor; while its garriſon 4. P. 1560. 


received the melancholy tidings of a ſtorm which 
had diſperſed, and partly deſtroyed, the long- 
expected fleet and land-force which had been meant 
to reheve them. Tr np ICE 

An Engliſh army now appeared on the frontiers 
of Scotland, under the Lord Grey of Wilton. 
The commiſſioners of the Congregation repaired 
to Berwick, where the Duke of Norfolk met them; 
and a treaty was concluded, in which, although the 
intereſts of Scottiſh religion and liberty were 
aſſerted, great reſpe& was paid to the Queen of 
Scots and her conſort, 


The Engliſh then advanced into Scotland and Siege of 


laid ſiege to Leith, whence the unfortunate Mary 


of Guiſe haſtily departed, and, entering Edin- 


burgh, intreated and obtained leave of the Lord 
Erſkine to take up her reſidence in the caſtle. 
That independent nobleman received her with 
great reſpect and equal caution. She languiſhed 
ſix weeks and died philoſophically, although bro- 
ken-hearted, owning and lamenting the errars of 
her adminiſtration, and converſing familiarly on 
religious ſubjects with the moſt rigid of the re- 
forming miniſters [20] “. 


| The 


NOTES: 


[20] Mary of Guiſe might have been, perhaps, amiable, 
had ſhe not been driven by her attachment to her own unprin- 
eipled 

* Knox, p. 228, 


Leith. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The ſiege of Leith was now begun by the Engliſh 
and Scots conjointly, and afforded a ſtriking ex- 
ample of the advantage which valor, ſupported 
by diſcipline and experience, may obtain over 
numbers gifted with mere perſonal courage. The 
garriſon mocked their efforts; the ſoldiers within 
were familiar with fieges, and repulſed every at- 
tack; while the iſland troops, long unuſed to land- 
wars [21], and commanded by brave but unexpe- 
rienced officers, expoſed themſelves with impro- 
vident gallantry, aſſaulted impracticable breaches, 
and fell by hundreds. Eight thouſand ſoldiers, 
on the part of the Engliſh and Scots, are ſaid to 
have found their graves before the haſtily-raiſed 
fortifications of Leith. | 

The garriſon, which had for ſome time ſub- 


ſiſted on horſe-fleth only, muſt however have 


yielded, had not a ſudden treaty, concluded at 
Edinburgh between England and France (inclu- 


NOTES. 


cipled family into perjury and cruelty, Yet what ſhall we 
ſay to her unfeminine expreſſion, when the bleeding body of a 
lad ſhot by her ſoldiers as he ſtood in a balcony at Perth was 
brought before her? © I cannot anſwer for accidents, but I 
wiſh it had been his father!” | [BucHANAN. 

[21] The Engliſh ſeamen, impatient at the tardy fiege, 
had nearly perſuaded Winter, their admiral, to aſk leave to 
attack the place with his men alone. He might have ſuc- 
ceeded; for the garriſon having, on account of his harſh cha- 
raQer, a rooted diſlike to the Lord Grey, wiſhed to yield to 
Winter. [Axon Arup GUTHRIE. 


ding 
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ding Scotland), ſaved its honor. By this peace 4. P. 2 


the rights of Elizabeth to the Engliſh crown were 
acknowledged, and Francis and Mary engaged to 
lay aſide for ever the royal title and arms of Eng- 
land. The effects of this treaty were inſtantane- 
ous; Leith was peaceably evacuated, and not a 


*Rz Frenchman left in Scotland; while the troops of 


Elizabeth, withdrawing at the ſame time, and re- 
paſſing the borders, evinced to the world the inte- 
grity and diſintereſtednefs of her interference. 

A parliament was now ſummoned, whoſe firſt 
care was to nominate twenty-four perſons from 
whom the council of regency was to be choſen; 
then the terms of the late treaty were ſcrutinized, 
and the ſecurity for the church not being deemed 
fufficient, ſevere laws, too much favoring of that 
ſpirit of perſecution which had rendered Popery 
odious, were promulgated againſt the old religion, 
A Preſbyterian government was eſtabliſhed in the 
church, but with the omiſſion of a proper proviſion 
for the clergy; and ambaſſadors were diſpatched 
to France for a confirmation of the acts which had 
paſſed. He was received with coolneſs, and failed 
of his errand; while the Lords Morton and Glen- 
cairn, with Maitland, who were ſent to thank Eli- 
zabeth, and to humbly recommend the Lord 
Arran, preſumptive heir to the crown, to her as 
a conſort, met with no better ſucceſs, although 
they were received with much more civility *. 


# Keith, p. 154. 
The 
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., The death of the French monarch, the ſpouſe 


Death of of Mary Stuart, which fell out at this conjuncture, 


rancis 


1 of totally changed the face of affairs, and gave a new 
France. turn to the politics of Europe. 


1561. It was now the general wiſh of the Scots to ſee 
Mary is 


| invited to their queen among them; and Lord James Stuart, 8 


Scotland. her brother, was ſent by the regency to announce x 


the requeſt of her people. He found his beautifut ® g 


but ill-fated ſovereign driven from court by the 
negle& and apparent coldneſs of Catharine di 
Medicis, the queen-mother, who not only hated 
her arrival, but dreaded the extreme attachment 
which her ſon Charles IX. profeſſedly retained for 
his fair ſiſter-in-law. This gloomy reverſe of her 
late ſplendid ſtate had made her think with ſome 
pleaſure of viſiting her native kingdom. Leſlie 
(afterwards Biſhop of Roſs) had endeavoured to 
prejudice her againſt Lord James, and to perſuade 
her to depend on the Roman Catholic intereſt 
alone; but that counſel was judged to be too ha- 
zardous *. She received her brother with affec- 
tion, and inſtantly prepared for her voyage, which 
was not altogether without hazard, as Elizabeth, 
diſguſted at the Scottiſh queen for not totally 
abandoning the inſignia of Engliſh royalty, had 
unkindly refuſed to grant her a fate conduct f. 
he quits It was not without the moſt poignant ſentiments 
France ol grief that Mary could quit a poliſhed court and 


with re- 
gret. 


* Leſlie, p. 227. + Keith, p. 171. 1 
ing- 
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kingdom, where, during many years, ſhe had been D. 155+ 
treated with a reſpect little inferior to adoration. c 
Brantome, who accompanied her in the ſame veſ- 
ſel, has left us a minute deſcription of her anguiſh. 
As ſhe left the port of Calais a veſſel ſtruck on 
a rock, and periſhed in her ſight. Alas!“ ſaid 
the forlorn queen, what an unhappy augury for 
my voyage.” When her galley had left the harbor 
with a fair wind ſhe remained on deck, leaning 
on the gunwale ſeveral hours, and inceſſantly re- 
peating, © Adieu, France! Adieu, France!“ When 
it grew dark, ſhe lamented, in the moſt affecting 
terms, the impoſſibility of ſeeing any longer the 
coaſt ſhe fo truly loved. Shs would not quit the 
deck, inſiſted on having her bed brought up from 
the cabin, and an awning ſtretched over it, and 
directed the ſteerſman to wake her as ſoon as it 
was light, if France were ſtill in view. Chance 
favored her wiſhes; her beloved ſhore appeared 
again in the morn. The queen raiſed herſelf from 


her bed, and as the land ſoon diſappeared to her 


ſight, ſhe exclaimed, © Adieu, beloved France! It 
is all over! Adieu, dear France! Never ſhall I fee 
thee more! 

Her voyage was not unproſperous; ſhe eſcaped Her re- 
the numerous ſquadrons of Elizabeth, and landed ception in 
fafely at Leith; here, although flattered © 

y at Leith; yet even there, althoug tered 
by the acclamations of a people not' accuſtomed 
to the preſence of their ſovereign, Mary met not 
with a reception calculated to make her forget the 

Vol. II. PaRT II. R poliſhed 
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A. D. 1567. poliſhed pleaſures of the French court [22]. The 


Scots had not time, as ſhe came ſuddenly, to 
ſoften the aſperity of the views on her road. The 
ſtern John Knox preached againſt the Whore of 
Babylon, and the Antichtiſt of Rome,” almoſt in 
her hearing; her ſervants were inſulted as they 
celebrated maſs in her private chapel; and the 
Lord James Stuart was forced to interpoſe, that 


NOTES. 


[22] Mary could not eaſily reconcile herſelt to the ſimple 
manners of the Scots. She was by no means pleaſed at the 
little ponies (hacquenes guilledines) on which her new at- 
tendant lords and ladies rode; but, burſting into tears, com- 
pared their ill-accoutred nags with the pompous and ſhowy 
needs of the French. Nor, when lodged in Edinburgh, was 
ſhe conſoled by the melody produced by a number of vaga- 
bonds (cinq au fix cens marauts) who welcomed her by play- 
ing on ill-tuned fiddles and kits, and who ſung under her 
window Scottiſh.,pſalms, with voices utterly diſcordant to each 
other. [BranToOME, 

It is worth obſerving how very materially the account 
given by John Knox of this very ſerenade differs from that of 
the Frenchman. 

A cumpanie of moſt honeſt men, with inſtruments of mu- 
lick and with muſicians, gave their ſalutaciouns at hir chamber- 
window. The melodie, as ſche alleged, likid her weill, and 
{che willed the fame to be continued ſome nychts after with 
grit diligence.” pr 

Randolph, Elizabeth's ambaſſador, wrote to Cecil at this 
time, ſpeaking of the Scots, © I think marvellouſly of the 
wiſdom of God, that gave this unruly, inconſtant, and cum- 
berſome people no more power nor ſubſtance, for they would 
Rherwiſe run wild,” KIT AN. 


his 
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his ſiſter and ſovereign might, in her own kingdom, 4. P. 46 


have liberty of worſhipping God in her own way. 
The violent zeal for reformation which prevailed 
at this juncture ſeems, in the moderate times of 
the 18th century, totally improbable; it even 
interfered in the amuſements of the day; and the 
very pageants contrived to amule the queen when 
ſhe made her public entry into her capital, ex- 
hibited various ſcenes of divine judgments falling 
on idolators [23]. Perhaps a moſt abſurd and ill- 
timed 


— W——_ 


NOTES. 


[23] A mock altar was erected in one place like that 
uſed in the maſs. On this were ſacrificed Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. A Romiſh prieſt alſo was to have fallen; but 
the Lord Huntley prevented that exhibition. 

[Anon Ar. GUTHRIE. 

Add to this the extreme reſentment which animated the 
nation on account of a trivial irregularity. Aliſon Craig, a 
celebrated woman of pleaſure, was viſited one evening by 
the Marquis D'Elbœuf, and a party of Scottiſh and French 
young noblemen, who had juſt quitted their bottle. They 
found no admittance ; but not conceiving why ſhe ſhould 
bar her doors againſt her uſual viſitors, they forced their 


paſſage, broke the windows, and committed ſome diſorders 


in endeavoring to find the capricious lady of the houſe. 
This was taken up with great ſolemnity by the Aſſembly of 
the church then ſitting ; and they preſented an addreſs on the 
ſubject to the queen, with this awful prelude, © To the 
queen's majeſty, &c. The profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's holy 
Evangil wiſh the ſpirit of righteous judgment.* In the ad- 
dreſs they demand the ſevere puniſhment of thoſe who had 
en to kindle the wrath of God againſt the whole 
R 2 realm“ 
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A. D. 1561. timed demand, delivered in by the French am- 


baſſador nearly at this time, helped to irritate the 
people ®. He required the Scots to renew their 
alliance with France, renounce their treaty with 
England, and reſtore the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. The anſwer was manly, ſimple, and ra- 
tional, © The French had deſerved no kindneſs 
at their hands; they could not break with England, 
who had ſaved them from Popery and ſlavery; and, 
as to the third article, they were not mad enough 
willingly to load them again with more chains, 
from which they had with difficulty extricated 
themlelves.” 

The lawleſs ſtate of the borders demanding im- 
mediate attention, the Lord James Stuart was 


ſent to reſtore good government; the militia of 


eleven counties attended him ; he performed his 
duty with ſeverity, executed numbers, and left all 
in tranquillity, During his abſence from court, 
many artful and earneſt attempts had been made 
by the Lord Huntley, and the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, to induce Mary to favor the Roman 
Catholics; while Arran, on the other hand, who 
was deeply in love with his fair couſin, paſſio- 
nately and abſurdly publiſhing his wiſhes that ſhe 


* 


NOTES. 


realm.” The queen received the addreſſer with politeneſs, 
but treated not the crime with that ſacred horror which was 
its due; nor was her impious apathy ever forgiven, 


* Knox, p. 269, 273. 
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might be reſtrained in the exerciſe of her religion, 8 
deprived himſelf of every chance of obtaining her 
regard, and in conſequence, after having alarmed 
= her by a ſtrange ill-concerted project of carrying 
ber off by force to his own eſtate “, utterly loſt 
his ſenſes. | 

A convention, which chiefly deliberated on re- dark 
ligious matters, cloſed the year 1561, An allow- = e 
ance was there ſettled for the ſubſiſtence of the 8) 
Proteſtant prieſts; it was very ſmall, and even that 
was by no means regularly paid. | 

Deadly feuds, and ariſtocratic inſurrections, the 362. 
& conſequence of that anarchy which had Aong pre- 
XX vailed in Scotland, embittered the ſecond year of 
* Mary's reſidence in her kingdom. | 

The Earl of Arran, whoſe mind was declining 
apace into idiotiſm, accuſed himſelf and the Lord 
Bothwell of a deſign to aſſaſſinate their inveterate 
foe, the Lord James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew's 
(who had juſt been honored with the Earldom of 
Mar), m his own houſe. In conſequence the 
parties were confined, and the Duke of Hamilton, 
father to the accuſer, was obliged to yield the 
ſtrong caſtle of Dunbarton to the power of the 
queen f, although it is probable that there were 
no grounds for the accuſation except the heated 
imagination of Arran. | 


* Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 379. 
+ Keith, p. 202. Buchanan, lib, xvii. 
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James 
Stuart 


made Earl 


of Mur- 
ray. 
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A more dangerous attempt to ſubvert the pre- 
ſent order of government was made by the potent 
family of Gordon. Sir John, the eldeſt ſon of 
the Earl of Huntley, had dangerouſly wounded 
Lord Ogilvie in a private quarrel; he eſcaped from 
confinement, and was protected by his“ father 
even againſt the queen, who at that juncture was 


on a progreſs into the north, where the eſtates of | 


Huntley lay. A plan of the Gordons to deſtroy 
the miniſters of Mary being diſcovered, the clan 
took up arms; and, led on by the old earl, would 
have endangered the queen's ſafety, had not the 
gallant James Stuart, now Earl of Murray [| 24 ] 
(the title of Mar being claimed by his uncle, Lord 
Erſkine), by a ſteady exertion of perſonal bravery, 
at the head of a few ſpearmen, ſupported the at- 


tack of a numerous body of Highlanders armed 


Fall of 
Lord 
Huntley, 


with the broad ſword, and put them to flight. 
The Earl of Huntley, old and corpulent t, was trod 
to death in his haſty retreat [25]. His family fell 


NOTES. 


[24] On the day of his receiving of the patent, the earl 


married Agnes, the daughter of the Earl Mariſchal ; and, to 


the great ſcandal of John Knox and the ſtrict ones, he ac- 


companied his wedding with fangs, dances, and a kind of - 


maſquerade. [HoLinGsHED, &c, 

[25] The mangled body was kept without burial, as the 
cuſtom was in Scotland, until the parliament met, that it 
might be preſented before that. aſſembly in order to the for- 
feiting of the eſtate, * after that he was deid and departit frae 
this mortal lyfe.” | [IE irn. 


* Keith p. 223, 1 Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 381. 
. into 
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5 $9 1 ; ir A. D. 1562. 
into the hands of the royaliſts; Sir John was be- . , 


* headed, but the other ſons were ſpared. The 
= poſſeſſions of the Gordons (of which Murray [26] 


had made a part) were conſiderably leſſened, and 


their power was no longer formidable. 

Mary had long wiſhed for an interview with 
Elizabeth, and meaſures had been taken for their 
meeting at York during the ſummer of 1562; 
but there is reaſon to believe that Cecil, the fa- 
yorite miniſter of the Engliſh queen, perſuaded 
her that the meeting would have no good effect, 
It was accordingly evaded, avowedly becauſe the 
ſtate of French affairs required Elizabeth's con- 
ſtant attention and preſence in London *. 

Nothing farther occurred within the year, except 
repeated and fruitleſs remonſtrances of the clergy 
concerning the failing payment of their ſmall 


ſtipends [27]. = 
| & 


— 
NOTES. 

[26] There was an unhappy ſingularity in the fate of this 
earldom. It lay within the country which the houſe of 
Gordon claimed ; and, being given to another family, it was 
perpetually plundered by the Highlanders allied to the Gor- 
dons. At a much later day than that we now write of, Sir 
Ewen Cameron, being charged with evil defigns againſt the 
Grants, alleged, that he meant not to moleſt them, but 
only to make an incurſion into Murray land, where every 
man was free to take his prey.” [PENNANT. 
[27] Chatelard, grandſon to the celebrated Bayard, a 
ſnan of literature, and an elegant poet, who had long adored 

the 
* Keith, p. 216. 
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Propoſals 
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Account 
of Lord 
Darnley. 
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The chief potentates of Europe now ſought to 
tempt the blooming Mary, who had been two 


years a widow, to a ſecond marriage. The Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, the Duke of Anjou, and Carlos 
the ſon of the Spaniſh Philip, were offered to her 
acceptance; but, whatever might be her ſecret 
wiſhes, motives of policy urged her to take the 
advice of Elizabeth as to her choice “. That 
jealous ſovereign openly diſapproved of any foreign 
match, and, as the Scots were of the ſame opi- 
nion, the propoſals on behalf of the diſtant princes 
were all rejected. Probably the project which 
Mary had now formed of wedding a young noble- 
man of her own family, rendered her more atten- 
tive to the advice of Elizabeth. 

Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was the eldeſt ſon 
of Matthew, Earl of Lenox (who, exil-d from his 
country, had long reſided in England), by the 
Lady Margaret Douglas, the niece of Henry VIIT. 
and the neareſt rival to the Scottiſh queen in the 
Engliſh ſucceſſion. Margaret was daughter to 
Margaret the widow of James IV. by the Earl 


NOTES. 


the beautiful Mary in ſecret, permitted his love at this junc- 
ture ſo far to overpower his prudence as to tempt him to 
hide himſelf in the queen's bed-chamber. He was diſco- 
vered and forgiven, The ſame inſult again repeated proved 
fatal. He was delivered up to the law, tried, and executed. 
[Vie DE Maris TARA BRANTOME. 
ks Melvill, P+ 88, 
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o if degree nearer the throne of England than Mary, 
oho was that queen's grand-daughter. Her being 
s Za native of England too was in her favor 28]. 
Nor can it be a matter of wonder, when the per- 
ſon of Lord Darnley (which was remarkably ele- 
XZ gant *) is conſidered, that a young princeſs ſhould 
* 1 | eaſily be brought to think that a marriage with 
4 : ſuch a competitor would' be the beſt method of 
® conſolidating the rival claims. The plan, how- 
I ever, lay dormant ſome time longer. 
In the mein while Murray, whoſe open mind 
and martial diſpoſition had ſet him above the 
© wretched and intolerant fanaticiſm of his reform- 
ing friends, had nearly loſt all his intereſt with the 
Preſbyterian party by refuſing to join in haſty and 
ill· concerted meaſures to deny the queen the pri- 
vate exerciſe of her religion. The fierce John 


-.4 
So” 
3s 
.- uy 
* 


NOTES. 


[28] A ker named Hales wrote about this time a 
= treatiſe in favour of the claims of the Suffolk branch (de- 
XX dſcended from Mary of France, daughter to Henry VII.) in 
preference to the line of Margaret. What Elizabeth thought 
of his argument is uncertain, for his having dared to call her 
conduct in queſtion, concerning the Counteſs of Hertford, 
drew on his head the vengeance of her offended majeſty on 
her own account, and he ſuffered a long confinement. 
[CARTE, &c. 
At a _ not very far diſtant, one Thornton, a lawyer, 
was thrown into priſon for arreigning the title of the Queen 


of Scots, Waun. 
18 * Melvill, p. 101. 


Knox 


Ne Angus; a circumſtance which brought her one 4. P. 1563. 
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A.P.1553- Knox [29] ſolemnly renounced: his friendſhip, and 


it was nearly two years before the ſtrange events 
of the changeable times forced them through po- 
licy to a reconciliation. Diſappointed of Mur- 
ray's aid, the ſtern demagogue had recourſe to the 
people, and ſucceeded in exciting them to inſult 


Violence the prieſts who officiated before the queen. Two 


of John 
Knox, 


1564. 


of the moſt forward among the mob being ſeized, 
Knox diſperſed circular letters to convene all good 
Proteſtants to their reſcue. For this groſs attack 
on the civil power the turbulent eccleſiaſtic was 
impriſoned, and tried before the privy council“. 
There he judiciouſly reſted his defence on the nu- 
merous precedents which the late troubles had af- 
forded, and pleaded his own cauſe fo well, that 
he was acquitted; and Sinclair, Biſhop of Roſs, 
a zealous papiſt, approved of the acquittal +. 

It was early in 1564 that Elizabeth cauſed her 
favorite, the Lord Robert Dudley, to be propoſed 


NOTES, 


[29] Mary ſometimes condeſcended to reaſon with this 


holy ſavage. © Will ye allow,” ſaid ſhe, © that the people ſhal! 
take my ſword from me?” It is God's ſword,” replied he, 
* and if princes uſe it not rightly, the rulers under them 
ought to do it. Samuel ſpared not to ſlay Agag, the fat and 
delicate king of Amalek, whom Saul had ſpared.” When 
this ſingular prieſt overheard perſons wondering at his bold 
familiarity in converſing with the queen, he anſwered, © What! 


mould the pleaſant face of a lady affray me? [KNox. 


* Knox, p. 335» &C. + Ibid. p. 343- 


as 


a 
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as a huſband to Mary of Scotland“. Strange as 4. D. 15%4- 
was this propoſal, the rejection of it was clothed 

| in the moſt reſpectful terms [30]. The fair Queen 

of Scots liſtened, however, with more pleaſure to 

2; a requeſt made ſome time after by the Engliſh 

= queen, that ſhe would reverſe the ſentence of 

X forfeiture on the Lenox eſtates. Mary, happy The Le- 
at having a pretext to oblige the family of one ef ni- 
whom ſhe had thought of marrying, ſoon complied 2 wag 

with this intimation. She did more; ſhe inter- 

poſed to prevent the houſe of Hamilton from 

taking violent ſteps againft their old enemies, the 

Stuarts of Lenox ; and ſhe pacified the potent fa- 

mily of Douglas, who alſo abhorred that houſe, 

by perſuading the old Earl of Lenox to abandon 

his pretenſions in right of his wife to the earl- 

dom of Angus. 


NOTES. 
[30] It was about this time that Mary ſent to Elizabeth 
a diamond ring in the form of a heart. The great Bu- 
chanan honored this gift with an elegant but ſhort Latin 
poem. It may be thus tranſlated : | 
This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 
| F rom which my couſin's image ne*cr ſhall part. 
Clear in its luſtre, ſpotleſs does it ſhine ; 
As clear, as ſpotleſs, is this heart of mine. 
What tho? the ſtone a greater hardneſs wears, 
Superior firmneſs ſtill the figure bears.” 
James I. gave this ring to Sir Thomas Warner, whoſe de- 
ſcendent ſtill poſſeſſes it. 
[Le CIEXE's LITE or BUcHANAN, AUD Ax RC- 
DOTES OF DaSTINGUISHED PERS ORS,“ &c. 


+ Melvill, P. 90. Keith, * 251. 
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A.D 1564 Towards the end of 1564, a diſpute between 


1565, 


Account 
of David 
Rizzio, 


Maitland of Lethington and John Knox, on the 
right of the people to reſiſt a tyrannical ſovereign, 


was carried on before the General Aſſembly with 


great art and eloquence. Knox, it may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed, took the popular ſide *, 

Early in the ſucceeding year Lord Darnley, 
having obtained a tacit leave from Elizabeth to 
viſit Scotland, appeared at the court of Mary, 
and made a ſwift conqueſt of her ſuſceptible 
heart. He had, indeed, an advocate who was al- 
ways near the queen, and had the poſſeſſion of her 
private ear. This was David Riccio or Rizzio, 
an Italian muſician, ſuppoſed an emiſſary from the 
Pope f, who at times officiated as ſecretary for 
the French tongue, and whoſe intimacy with Mary 
was ſo very cloſe, that it was only his homely 
figure, and [31] (as ſome fay) advanced age, 
which prevented the tongue of calumny from ex- 
erting itſelf on the ſubject. 


NOTES. 


[31] Nothing, ſays Buchanan, could make him look like 
a gentleman, although he tried to embelliſh his odious figure 
by fine garments. 

Rei indignior videbatur, quod non faciem cultus ho- 
neftabat, ſed facies cultum deſtruebat.? [L1s. xvir. 

Buchanan adds, he was young ; but Blackwood, who alſo 
knew the man, ſays that he was elderly, and had a moroſe 
forbidding countenance. 

Knox, p. 349. + Melvill, p. 112, 114. 

The 


. 
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d licy of Eliza- 4. D. 156 
The crooked and myſterious policy of Eliza 565. 


beth on occaſion of this marriage has been already 


Aeſcribed. Hiſtorians are at a lofs to conceive 


why ſhe ſhould with ſuch apparent earneſtneſs op- 
poſe a marriage which, at the ſame time that it 
prevented Mary from any foreign alliance, enabled 
the Engliſh queen to enlarge her influence in the 


Scottiſh court, by allowing or withholding at plea- 


ſure the large income of the Lenox eſtates lying 
within the domains of England. Indeed there is 
great reaſon to believe that her whole oppoſition 
was a political fallacy. Yet ſhe carried it ſo far 
as to confine the Lady Lenox, mother to Darnley, 


4 


and to excite the Proteſtant lords to take up arms Unſue- 


againſt the propoſed alliance. The apparent mo- 


ceſsful 
riling of 


tive was the warm attachment of the Lenox family che Pro- 


to the Roman faith. The activity of Murray on 
this occaſion reconciled him to the ſcvere Knox, 
who had before thought him a falſe brother. Mur- 
ray had, indeed, ſome pretext for his diſpleaſure; 
his favor was waning at court; his ſiſter had viſibly 
lighted him, and cheriſhed his bittereſt foe, 
Bothwell (who had more than once attempted to 
murther him), and by her coolneſs had driven 
him from thoſe councils which he had been uſed to 


guide. 
As a politician this great and popular leader was 


miſtaken in his meaſures. The gentle govern- 


ment of Mary had fo far reconciled all parties 
to her ſway, that few could be perſuaded to riſe 
againſt 


te ſtant 
Lords. 
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U 


oy 
ed againſt her. Nor did Murray accurately calcu- 
late for the exertions of a woman in love. In- 
ſpired by her paſſion for Darnley (Who was barely 
twenty years of age), ſhe firſt raiſed him nearly to 
an equality with herſelf, by giving him the royal 
Marriage honors of Roſs and Albany; then ſhe married 
fond him, having the evening before the wedding pro- 
claimed him King of Scots*; and then, having 
allowed only three days to nuptial | 32] feſtivity, 
ſhe 


— woo 


NOTES. 


[ 32] Randolph, the Engliſh reſident, writes ſome curious 
particulars of the marriage to Lord Leiceſter. *© She had 
on her back the great mourning gown of blaek, with the 
great wide mourning hood, &c. The rings, which were 
three, the middle a rich diamond, were put on her finger. 
They kneel together, and many prayers were faid over 
them ; ſhe tarrieth out the maſs, and he taketh a kiſs and 
leaveth her there, and went to her chamber, whither, within 
a ſpace, ſhe followeth, and being required (according to 
the ſolemnity) to caſt off her cares, and leave aſide theſe for- 
rowful garments, and give herſelf ro a more pleaſant life, 
after ſome pretty refuſal (more, I believe, for manerſake 
than grief of heart) ſhe ſuffereth them that ſtood by, every 
man that could approach, to take out a pin; and ſo, being 
committed to her ladies, changed her garments, but went 
not to bed; to fignifie to the world, that it was not luſt that 
moved them to marry, but only the neceſſity of her country, 
not, if God will, to leave it long without an heir. Suſpi- 
cious men, &c. would that it ſhould be believed that they 
knew each other before that they came there; but I would 
not that your lordſhip ſhould ſo believe it.“ And then the 
good 


* Guthrie, vol. vi. p. 284. 
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ſhe mounted her horſe, and leading her army (in 4. D. 1565. 
which ſhe had 700 regular troops kept in conſtant 
pay) in perſon, armed with loaded piſtols *, ſhe 
ceaſed not from the purſuit of the revolted lords 


| 13 3] until they had taken ſhelter at Berwick under 
| . protection of the Earl of Bedford, who received 
T Fe them with hoſpitality ; ; and where Elizabeth, not- * 
woichſtanding the unpardonable duplicity of her 
, Z conduct, which made her diſavow the * meaſures 


4 = that ſhe had urged, ſupported them until an op- 
WM portunity ſhould arrive to reinſtate chem in their 
former poſſeſſions. 

On this expedition, and on her nuptial gatcties, 
Mary had expended large ſums; theſe ſhe raiſed 
by borrowing 50,0001. on her own credit, and 
by moderate fines on the towns and diſtricts which 
had taken part againſt her. 

At this period the Roman Catholic party, al- 
though not openly eſpouſed by the queen, in- 
creaſed in power and number. The title and 


NOTES. 


good Randolph, fired is the ſpirit of chivaley”; declares in 
very plain terms, that he would not credit his own eyes 
againſt the virtue of the fair Queen of Scotland. 
[RaxnpoLen's LETTERS. 
[33] The moſt known of theſe were Chatelherault (who 
obtained a pardon, though with exile), Argyle, Glencairn, 
Rothes, Boyd, and Ochiltree ; with the lairds of Grange, 
Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, and many others, [Knox. 


* App. to Keith, p. 164. 4 
| tes 
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A.D. 1565 eftates of Huntley were reſtored to Lord Gordon; 


Vicious 
folly of 
the new 


king. 


the Earl of Athol was called to a high poſt; the 
maſs was publicly celebrated; and Monks were 
permitted to preach in public *. 

When Mary had returned from her expedition 
to the ſouth, ſhe returned not to domeſtic enjoy- 
ment. Her choſen lord proved to be the vaineſt 
and weakeſt of men. Honored as he had been 
by the faireſt of ſovereigns, he thought that what 
ſne had done for him was leſs than his due, and in- 
ceſſantly perſecuted her to give him the matrimo- 
nial crown. This requeſt the queen heſitated to 
grant, and with reaſon, The manners of the 
youth (now King Henry) were become groſs and 
odious. He was perpetually intoxicated, and in 
company with the loweſt and worſt of women. 
Young and beautiful as ſhe was, the health of 
Mary was injured by his brutality ; nor 'could her 
laudably artful management conceal his vile pro- 
penſities; ſince even at table, in public, he was 
wont to uſe expreſſions of boundleſs and vulgar 
profligacy. Juſt as this refuſal was, Henry was 
inordinately NY [34] at it, and laid the whole 

blame 


NOTES, 


[34] The temper of the young King of Scots was child- 
iſhly irregular. He had nearly ſtabbed the Lord Ruthven for 
bringing him news that his creation, as Duke of Albany, was 
delayed for a few * David Rizzio was at firſt his greateſt 

15 intimate 


5 1 Kaox, p. 389, 390. 
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blame on Rizzio, of whoſe intimacy with the queen 
he on a ſudden grew ſuſpicious. | 7 
The meeting of parliament drew near, and the 


257 
A. D. 1565. 
2 


1566. 


ſentences and forfeitures of the fugitive lords were 


on the point of being confirmed. The humanity 
or policy of Mary had, indeed, tempted her to 
liſten * to the earneſt requeſt of Elizabeth, and 
the prayers [35] of many noblemen, in favor of 


— cnn 


NOTES. 


intimate and confidant ; but it appears that the capricious 
king had ſoon forgot his ſervices, by the following remon- 
ſtrance which he addreſſed to the queen: 

Since yon fellow Davie fell in credit and familiaritie 
with your majeſtie, ye regarded me not, &c. for every day, 
before and after dinner, ye would come to my chamber and 
paſs time with me; and this long time ye have not done fo. 
And when I come to your majeſtie's chamber ye bear me 
little company, except Davie had been the third marrow. 
And after ſupper your majeſtic hath a uſe to ſet at the cards 
with the ſaid Davie till one or two of the clock after mid- 
night. And this is the entertainment I have had of you 
this long time.” [CoMPLAINT OF THE KINO IN 

a RuTHven's NARRATIVE. 

[35] Guthrie quotes an excellent letter from Throg- 
morton, a miniſter of Elizabeth, but a real friend to Mary, 
which ought to have weighed with the ill-adviſed princeſs, 
He tells her the conſequeuce of union at home; warns her 
againſt truſting to foreign connections; and tells her that ſhe 
will only be reſpectable in proportion as ſhe ſhould unite the 
intereſt of all her ſubjects with her own. Above all, he very 
rationally adviſes her to prevent her ſubjects from receiving 
penſions from foreign princes, and rather to pay their debts 
for them than permit them to owe ſuch favors to ſtrangers. 

Melvill, p. 127. 
Vol. II. Paxr II, 5 Murray 
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A.D. 1566. Murray and his fellow- exiles; but a meſſage from 


Mary 
liſtens to 
French 
' counſel, 


her ſurviving uncles (Guiſe had been flain at Or- 
leans), and the counſels of R1zzio, ſteeled her heart 
againſt any meaſure of forgiveneſs. The ambaſ- 
fadors told her, that the fate of religion was in her 
hands ; and that if ſhe re-admitted the Proteſtant 
lords, no hopes would remain of eſtabliſhing the 
Roman Catholic religion in her dominions. They 
alſo earneſtly requeſted and obtained her approba- 
tion of the Holy League, formed under the pa- 
tronage of Pope Pius IV. for the extirpation of 
Proteſtantiſm, under the title of Hereſy. 

The friends of the exiles had no hope left unleſs 
in ſome reſolute counſel. Convinced of this, they 
determined to ſeize and deſtroy Rizzio. They 
would have had him tried before the parliament; 
but the capricious and brutal king, who had en- 
tered eagerly into all their ſchemes, inſiſted that 
the wretched muſician ſhould be ſlain in the pre- 
ſence of Mary. Accordingly the plan for the 
murther. was laid as he wiſhed it, and nothing could 
exceed the horror of the ſtyle in which it was 
performed. Mary (then twenty-three years of 
age), in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was 
ſitting at ſupper (as was her imprudent cuſtom) 
with David Rizzio and the Counteſs of Argyle“, 
when Henry entered the room, followed by Lord 
Ruthven, with a countenance rendered pale and 


- » Melvill, p. 130. 
ghaſtly 
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ghaſtly by diſeaſe, and with a frame ſo weak, that 4-D. 1566. 
the weight of his armor would have borne him to 8 
the ground, had he not been ſupported by two 
men. Morton, the lord high chancellor, and other 
armed followers crouded in. Ruthven [ 36], draw- 
ing his dagger, with a hollow voice bid Rizzio 
ce retire from a place of which he was not wor- 
thy.” But the hapleſs wretch, clinging to Mary Rizzio 
for protection, was wounded, forced from his ſanc- ain. 
tuary, and ſlain with fifty- ſix ſtrokes, in ſpite of 
the queen's tears, intreaties, and menaces. 

A ſcene of confuſion followed this atrocious 
act. Murray, with the exiled lords, Argyle, 
Glencairn, Rothes, &c. had advice of what had 
been done, and, ſuddenly appearing, threw them- 

{elves at the queen's feet; while ſhe, looking on Riurray 


their faults as trivial when compared to thoſe of and the 


2 baniſhed 
the murtherers of Rizzio, received Murray with lords re- 


affection, only conjuring him not to protect the turn to 
wretches who had inſulted her in a way ſo unmanly. . 
Mary indeed exerted both art and ſpirit on this 
occaſion; by the former ſhe ſeduced the weak 
Henry from his confederates, and, as ſoon as ſhe 


— — 


NOTES. 
[36] It ſeems ſtrange that Ruthven ſhould be choſen as 


the executioner of Rizzio, when ſo wan in his countenance 
that he ſeemed (ſays one author) © a moving death,“ and fo 
ill that he was forced to call for a cordial in the queen's 
preſence, 


* 


82 had 
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A.D. 1566. had gained that point, ſhe drove the reſt of the 


Bothwell 
in favor. 


party who committed the outrage to ſeek ſhelter 
in the Engliſh borders. The exiles were now well 
received at court, and thoſe, whoſe cruel and daring 
enterprize had reinſtated them, were themſelves 
compelled to fly. 

It was about this time that James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, firſt appeared on the ſtage as a 


favorite of the fair Queen of Scots. He had, 


without doubt, in ſome degree, merited that favor 
by ſteady fidelity; for on no occaſion whatever 
had this nobleman ever taken part againſt “ her. 


In recompence ſhe had made him Warden of 


the Marches, and, on his having been wounded in 
a private conteſt on the borders, ſhe had ridden 
through an almoſt impaſſable country to viſit him. 


His character was ambitious and daring to an ex- 


treme; and it 1s a tradition in Scotland, that the 
firſt impreſſion which he made on the ſuſceptible 
heart of his queen might be dated from his riding 
furiouſly down the ſteep hill of Calton, near 
Edinburgh, in her ſight. This man had been long 
an enemy to the Douglas family, and to all of 
Murray's party; but probably ſeeing in Morton, 
Ruthven, &c. characters not unlike his own, he 
aſpired to their friendſhip, and by making uſe of 
his intereſt F with Mary (whoſe diſpoſition was far 
from implacable), obtained permiſſion for the re- 


Knox, p. 396. + Melvill, p. 152. F 
turn 
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turn of thoſe who had ſo cruelly outraged her & P. 1566. 


feelings, and endangered her life. 

Mary, unhurt by the horrid ſcene to which ſhe 
had been a witneſs, was now far advanced in her 
pregnancy, and took up her abode in Edinburgh 
Caſtle; for ſuch was the ariſtocratic power in 
Scotland, and fo feeble was the government, that 
the privy-council thought her palace not a ſafe 
habitation at ſo critical a ſcaſon. 


She was delivered on the 19th of June of a JamesVI. 


prince, afterwards James I. of England, and VI. of born. 


Scotland, who proved the happy bond of union be- 
tween two nations which nature had always meant 
to be friends and fellow- ſubjects, but into whoſe 
boſams foreign policy had too ofren ſucceſsfully 
inſtilled the bittereſt enmity. 

Mean while the worthleſs and unfortunate king 
ſometimes unheeded followed the court, and ſome- 
times wandered ſolitarily from place to place. His 
inexcuſable conduct had totally alienated the affec- 


tion of his once doting wife. She had withdrawn 


her countenance from him, and the courtiers, 
alert at diſcerning a diſgraced favorite, had even 
ventured to intimate to Mary that ſhe might with 
eaſe obtain a divorce * She would perhaps have 
embraced this expedient, had ſhe not dreaded leſt 
ſuch a meaſure might leave a ſtain on the legiti- 
macy of her child, and perhaps prejudice hum as 


k = * Anderſon, vol. iv. 
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King 
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neglect- 
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A.D. 1566. tothe Engliſh ſucceſſion. The manners of Henry 
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rendered him every day more odious, and he now 
openly ſpoke of his defign to quit Scotland, and 
relate his family complaints to every court in 
Europe; nor could his father the Earl of Lenox, 
nor the queen, ſucceed in diſſuading him from 
this wild project. 

The ceremony of the young prince's baptiſm [371 
was now performed with ſplendor [38] at the | 
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NOTES. E 
[37] The devices at the entertainment which accompa- 
nied the baptiſm were regulated by a Frenchman. named 
Baſtien, and ſeem to have been ſingularly uncouth. Satyrs 
with tails, and whips in their hands, perſonated by the French | 
ambaſſador's retinue, ran in ſkipping before the meate, and 
muſicians dreſſed like © maydes* followed after. Somewhat 
which occurred in this barbarous medley diſguſted the 
Engliſh; and Hatton, one of Lord Bedford's ſuite (after. 
wards high in the favor of Elizabeth) ſaid, that if it were 
not in the queen's preſence, he would put a dagger to the 
heart of that knave Baſtien, who? (he alleged) © had done it 
out of ſpight that the queen made more of them than of the 
Frenchmen.” Melvill ſenſibly remarks, that the Engliſh were 
fools for taking the affront to themſelves, and Lord Bedford 
diſcreet for ending the affair without noiſe, [MR MOIRsS, &c. 
[ 38] Soon after the chriſtening, a ſingular accident chanced 

to Mary. She had ridden to the borders, and while Sir John 
Forſter, the warden, was talking to the queen, his horſe 
rearing to bite her's by the neck, ſtruck her majeſty's thigh 
with his hoof. Forſter jumped off his horſe and fell on his 
knees, but the good-natured and truly well-bred Mary 
ſmiled, and told him © no harm was done.” Yet ſhe was two 
whole days confined to her room in conſequence of the hurt. 
| [MzLviLL. 


caſtle 
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ſumptuous preſent from Elizabeth, brought like- 
wiſe a conciliatory propoſal as to the rights of the 
Stuart family, which the Engliſh queen offered to 
allow, provided Mary would promiſe not to diſturb 
ber or her heirs [39]; while the ill-judging Henry, 
4 not invited to the ceremony, ſhewed himſelf in 
Stirling as if proud of the neglect he had ſuffered. 
AY A moſt unpopular meafure *, dictated to Mary 
by the ambitious Bothwell, cloſed the tranſactions 
of 1566. She reſtored to the Archbiſhop of St. 
.Y Andrew's that juriſdiction in the ſpiritual court, 
Which had by act of parliament been taken from 


4 E him and lodged in the hands of commiſſioners. 


The reformed clergy,. bitterly offended at this 


breach of faith (for the queen had confirmed the 
ſtatute), addreſſed a warm remonſtrance to Þ the 
whole body of the Proteſtant nobility. They 
were the more alarmed, as the queen had con- 


— 


NOTES. 


- T39] Mary frowned on this plan, which, had ſhe ap- 
proved it, might perhaps have given a more favorable turn 
to her fortunes, She was perſuaded that the will of Henry 
VIII. which diſinherited her branch of the Tudor family, was 
not genuine. Dr. Robertſon thinks otherwiſe, and that Eli- 
zabeth ſerved the intereſt of the Stuarts by not bringing 
that will forward. She never meant any prejudice to the 
Stuarts“ claim. She only wiſhed, for her own intereſt, to 
make their ſucceſs dependent on her goodwill. 
| [HisT, or SCOTLAND. 
Knox, p. 43. 1 Keith, p. 567. 
8 4 ſented 
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Stirling. Bedford, who attended with a 4. D. 1566 
caſtle of Stirling edford, who attended with a | 


Roman 
Cathokcs 
favored. 
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AD: 1566. ſented to admit a nuncio from the Pope, and had 


1567. 


accepted a preſent of 20,000 crowns from the 


treaſury of Rome. The archbiſhop, finding the -B 
univerſal diſlike to his new powers, had ſo much 
moderation and ſenſe as not to exert them for the 


preſent. 

Towards the beginning of the next year, Henry, 
who had retired to his father's houſe, from a chi- 
merical dread of impriſonment, fell ſick at Glaſ- 
gow; poiſoned, as ſome ſuppoſed, by Bothwell, 
or worn out by his own noxious irregularities [40]. 
Yet, although he was believed to be in danger, the 
queen was ſo much eſtranged from him as not to 
viſit him during the firſt month of his ſickneſs. 
At length, when ſhe found him recovering, though 
lowly, and ſtill determined to expoſe himſelf and 


her by travelling, ſhe repaired to his abode, treated 


him with uncommon tenderneſs, and perſuaded 
him to accompany her to Edinburgh. He was 
there lodged in a houſe ſituated in an open field 
remarkable for its ſalubrious air, but at the ſame 
time uncommonly well adapted for any illegal or 
murtherous purpoſe, There the affectionate wife 
watched over her convaleſcent, fat by him during 


the day, and frequently ſpent the night in his 


NOTES. 


[40] Biſhop Leſlie imputes the illneſs of Henry to poiſon 
adminiſtered by his ſervant, but Archbiſhop Spotiſwood at- 
tributes it to a diſgraceful malady, 


chamber ; 
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chamber; her attention was ſuch, that an entire &. D. 1567, 
reconciliation with her huſband was generally be- 
believed to have taken place. 
4 On Sunday February 9, 1567, Mary, and thoſe 
noblemen who uſually accompanied her ſteps, left 
1 che ill-fated Henry, to be preſent at a maſqued- 
ball; and at two in the ſucceeding morn the city 
was alarmed by a loud exploſion of gun-powder. 

The houſe in which the king reſided had been Aſſaſſina- 
„ 9 blown up; and, after a ſlight ſearch, his body, and Henry. | 
that of a domeſtic who lay near him, were found 
» | 5 in an adjacent garden, without any marks of 
uvoiolence upon them, but apparently ſlain by ſuffo- 
cation or ſtrangling. | 

Thus fell, in the twenty-firſt year of his age, His cha- 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley. His perſon [41] er. 
and accompliſhments had gained him the heart of 
the moſt lovely princeſs in Europe; and, had he 
poſſeſſed either ſenſibility, gratitude, or common 
ſenſe, his path might have been ſtrewed with 
= flowers; but, like a viper, he ſtung the fair boſom 
v4 5 which had cheriſhed him. Moſt unhappily he 
Y ſuffered not alone; his vices and follies drew 
down deſtruction, not only on his own deſerving 
head, but on his injured bencfactreſs. Had he 


NOTES. 


[41] © He was,” ſays Melvill, « handſome, beardleſs, and 
lady- faced.“ 
died 


} 
| 
= 
1 
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A. D. 1567. died! | | | 
died in peace at Glaſgow none would have regretted 


Bothwell 
ſuſpected 


him, nor enquired into the circumſtances of his 
deceaſe; but the alarming manner of his departure 
at his capital, kindled a flame which deſtroyed 
all order and government, and which at length 
conſumed one of the faireſt and moſt amiable, 
though not the moſt faultleſs, of beings. - 
The cry of the nation was now raiſed againſt 
Bothwell as the murtherer of his king; loud voices 
during the night proclaimed his guilt ; papers to 
the ſame effect were ſeen at the corner of every 
ſtreet; and portraits of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſin were 
every where ſet out to view. The queen, who 
had retired to a mournſul ſolitude at Seaton, ſix 
miles from Edinburgh, in vain offered a large 
reward for the diſcovery of the murther, She her- 
ſelf was by many complicated in the accuſation ; 
and it was obſerved with diſguſt, that although, 
on the earneſt application and complaint of the 
old Earl of Lenox, Bothwell was bid to prepare 
for trial, yet he was not only permitted to remain 
at liberty, but was continued by the ill- judging 
queen in the ſupreme direction of all buſineſs. 
That dangerous lord had indeed almoſt all the 
force of the kingdom already in his hand ; from 
the great offices [42] which he held ; and Mary, 


NOTES. 


[42] Bothwell was Great Admiral of Scotland, Lieute- 
nant of the Marches, Governor of Dunbar, &c, &c. 


* 


7 
l 
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at this critical time, moſt imprudently added to his & P. 1267; 
other commands that of the caſtle of Edinburgh, | 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


which ſhe had perſuaded the Earl of Mar (late 
Lord Erfkine) to yield to her, in lieu of the royal 
infant James, whom ſhe committed to the charge 
of that ſteady and patriotic nobleman. 
The trial of Bothwell now came on apace, for, 


at a meeting of the privy-council (in which he 


himſelf actually“ fat), on the 28th of March, it 


was fixed for the 12th of- April. 


In vain did 


Lenox complain of this haſte, which allowed him 
no time to look out for evidence; he was an- 
ſwered by being ſhewn a letter of his own, .de- 


manding * ſpeedy juſtice.” 


The wretched old lord, 


conſcious as he was with the reſt of the nation 
who it was that had ſlain his fon, yet had no wit- 
He was allo terrified at the 
vaſt number of friends and followers (or approvers, 


neſs | 43] to produce. 


NOTES. 


as 


[43] It was not until the execution of Morton, in 1581, 
that any ſtrong light was thrown on this myſtery, That re- 
ſolute but wicked peer left behind him in a paper (which 
appears to have been peruſed by Archbiſhop Spotiſwood), 
that Bothwell preſſed him to commit the murther, but that 
he refuſed it, although aſſured by the tempter that the queen 
earneſtly wiſhed the deed. When aſked why he did not in- 
ſtantly divulge the atrocious offer, To whom,” ſaid he, 
with an appearance of candor, © ſhould I have told it? The 


* Anderſon, vol. 1. 


queen was, as Bothwell averred, a party in the cauſe; and 


P+ 50, 52. 
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A. D. 1567. th led) that dy to 
as they were ſtyled) that were ready to accompany 


Tried 


and ac- 
quitted. 


and ſupport the potent culprit. He ſtopped on 
his journey to Edinburgh, ſent a domeſtic to 
appear for him at the trial, and to proteſt againſt 
the proceedings, and took refuge * at the court of 
Elizabeth ; who he knew had ſent in vain to ad- 
viſe Mary for her honor's fake to defer the trial +, 
and who had juſt then ſet the Lady Lenox free 
from her confinement in the Tower. 

The court was opened on the appointed day; 
Bothwell was arraigned at the bar; but as no one 
appeared againſt him he was of courſe acquitted. 
It is even believed, that, whatever witneſs had 
appeared, he muſt have been cleared, as the in- 
dictment was laid, probably on purpoſe, for the 
ninth, not the tenth, day of the month; at which 
latter date the affair really happened. 2 

Numerous intimations now gave the triumphant 
Bothwell to know, that by this irregular acquittal 
his cauſe had gained no ground in the public 
opinion, and he found that ſome farther ſteps were 
neceſſary to brighten his tarniſhed honor. His 
firſt attempt was made by a challenge to any 
gentleman of good fame who would ſtill accuſe him 


NOTES. 


as for the king, he was ſo weak and childiſh, that he would 
have betrayed my confidence without ſecuring himſelf.” 
[ArPENDIX TO CRAWFURD's MEM. &c. Ar ub 
| GUTHRIE. 
» Keith, p. 378, note d. + Holingſhed's Eng. p. 1 209, 60. 
| of 
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of the king's aſſaſſination. Afterwards he endea- &. P. 1867, 
voured, by a bold meaſure, to connect the in- 
tereſt of the Proteſtant cauſe with his own, and 
actually ſwayed the acceſſible mind of Mary (even 
at a time when ſhe was more than ever engaged 
to reſtore and ſupport the Roman Catholic faith), 
to paſs an act“ in favor of the reformation, ſo 
clear and comprehenſive, that its greateſt friends 
could find nothing to add to it, but contented 
themſelves, when in power, with ratifying every 
clauſe. 

There remained now but one ſtep for Bothwell 
to take that he might reach the higheſt ſtation in 
his country. To attain this he drew together 
moſt of the prelates and noblemen of Scotland at 
an entertainment; and when their hearts were ex- 
= hilarated with his hoſpitality, produced a bond, 
whereby the ſubſcribers, after fully acquitting him 
of King Henry's murther, and promiſing to ſup- 
port him againſt all accuſers, joined together in 
recommending him to the queen as a huſband x. 
To this ſcandalous paper the whole aſſembly, al- 
though perſons of oppoſite ſentiments in religion 
and politics, united in ſigning their names; probably 
with the more alacrity, from conſciouſneſs that they 
were ſurrounded with armed men, poſted by order 
of the artful and ambitious planner of this diſ- 
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4D. 1567: graceful meaſure. Murray was in F rance, but his f 
name was added to the bond by a perſon preſent. 3 
Armed with this important ſcroll, Bothwell waited 2 
not long inactive; but hearing that Mary had 3 
quitted her retreat at Seaton, and meant to viſit her i 


due to his ſovereign to give way to the warmth of 
his ſenſations as her admirer. At the ſame time 
he ſhook off his former wife, the Lady Jane Gor- 
don, ſiſter to his beſt friend the Earl of Huntley, 
by a double ſuit of divorce. The firſt before the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, becauſe too nearly 
allied in blood; the ſecond brought by the lady 
herſelf, accuſing her huſband of adultery with a 
maid-ſervant. Both theſe ſuits ſucceeded, and 
Bothwell, being amply divorced, had leave to 
marry again. All this was done almoſt in an in- 
ſtant, and the queen conveyed by the triumphant 
raviſher to Edinburgh caſtle, where they were 
married by Adam Bothwell, Biſhop of Orkney +; 
but not before Bothwell had been made Duke of 


= 4 

fon at Stirling, he rode to meet her on her "Pn, | 3 m 

accompanied by a thouſand of his dependents on # 
horſeback, ſurrounded her, and having diſperſea | I 

Marycar- her attendants, led his fair prey ( nothing loth', asu 

by bock. Melvill “ „Who was of the party, intimates) to his 2 p 

well. caſtle at ee where he detained her ſome days t 

as a priſoner, and, profiting by the advantages of 

his ſituation, ungenerouſly permitted the reſpect 
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* Melvall, p. 155, 156. + Ibid. p. 157- 
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„and the Queen had exhibited a formal A. b. 1567. 
Orkney, an Qu ma 5 


declaration before the ſeſſion, that © although the 
violent conduct of Bothwell had at firſt given her 
diſpleaſure, ſhe had now forgiven him in conſe- 
quence of his reſpectful behavior, and from the 
memory of his former ſervices; and that moreover 
ſhe meant to raiſe him to higher honors.” 

No marriage was ever contrafted under more 
unpromiſing auſpices; ſcarcely any nobleman ap- 
peared to grace it with his preſence ; Du Croc, 
the ambaſſador of France, would not attend, and 
Craig, a private miniſter of Edinburgh, had re- 
fuſed to publiſh the banns, and had defended his 
conduct before the privy-council, by alleging the 
violence of Bothwell, and the improper and preci- 
pitate diſſolution of his former marriage. The 
courts of England and of France expreſſed equal 
diſguſt at this ill- ſorted [44] union; and the honor 


| | in 


NOTES; 


[44] The character of Bothwell, odious in every light, 


muſt ſtrike an obſerver with wonder, as having been able to 
attract the affection of the delicate Mary. His language 
when he carried off the queen (as reported by an car-witne(s) 
was vulgar and diſguſting ; and the ſame perſon, Sir James 
Melvill, adds, © Then he fell, in diſcourſing with the gen- 
tlewomen, ſpeaking ſuch filthy language that they and I left 


him and went to the queen,“ &c. He adds, © He (Both- 


well) was ſo beaſtly and ſuſpicious, that he ſuffered her not 
to paſs one day in patience, without making her ſhed abun- 
dance of tears.“ And again, In preſence of Sir Arthur 
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out Europe, now gave way to ſentiments of diſ- 
regard and averſion. Paſquinades abounded at 
home, and the ſullen “ and diſcontented air of the 
people pointed out the ſuſpicions with which their 
minds were agitated [45]. 

4 | The 


NOTES, 


Areſkine, I heard her aſk for a knife to ſtab herſelf. © Or 
elſe,” ſaid ſne, I ſhall drown myſelf.” Theſe laſt quota- 
tions prove that the ill-fated queen felt the diſgrace and 
horror of her connection. If, indeed, we could believe thoſe 
letters which appear as hers in Anderſon's collection to be 
genuine, Bothwell might appear no unworthy mate for ſuch 
a correſpondent. But who that has ever read the elegant 
ſtanzas written by Mary on the death of Francis II. will 
believe that the ſame pen could produce the groſs lines here 
alluded to. 

[45] Volumes have been written in the 18th century for 
and againſt the imputed crime of Mary, To give judgment 
on a diſputed point like this is totally foreign to the 'plan 
of this hiſtory. Tindal, the commentator on Rapin, has 
made an obſervation which ſeems well-founded, and may 


ſerve to direct thoſe who ſtudy Scottiſh hiſtory to judge for 


themſelves. * Camden,“ ſays he, has ſpoke ſcarcely a 
word of truth; Buchanan the whole truth, and more than 
the truth; and Melvill has ſaid the truth, but not the whole 
truth,” 

The hiſtorian feels himfelf happy that he is permitted to 
decline the painful taſk of ſearching into and expoſing the 
errors of a lovely but frail being, whoſe long and patient 


ſufferings ought in our eyes to atone for her faults; or, on 


the other hand, of employing ingenious, but not wholly juſti- 
fable, ſophiſtry, in excuſing palpable mitdemeanors by ar- 


* Melvill, p. 159, 160. 
| guments 


Ch. I. Part II. § 1. 


Scotland had paſſed with ſuch rapidity, and were 
ſo unexpected, that the heads of the nation ſtood 
ſome time as petrified with aſtoniſhment; nor were 
they rouſed from this ſtupe faction until they were 
alarmed by an attempt of the Duke of Orkney 
(for Mary had not conferred royalty on her third 
conſort) to carry off the young prince 'from the 
cuſtody of the Earl of Mar “. Frighted at this 
enterpriſe, a large number of the Proteſtant no- TheScot- 
blemen met at Stirling, and formed an aſſociation kar 2 
to defend the heir of the crown againſt any per- ate. 
ſon whatever. To them Stuart, Earl of Athol, 
united himſelf, although a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic, and attached affectionately to the intereſt 
of the queen. It was eaſy for men of rank and 
popularity to raiſe an army, eſpecially as nothing 
could be more plauſible than their cauſe, and they 
omitted not to ſet this forth to the people by pro- 
per publications. 

Mean while the wretched Bothwell (whoſe cou- 
rage was that of a bravo, frantic when not oppoſed, 
but withering to nothing at the appearance of a foe) 


— 


NOTES. 


guments which, when two centuries have paſſed, may be at 
any time produced by men of reading to contradict almoſt any 
event in hiſtory, 


* Melvill, p. 157. 
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The late tranſactions in the higher circles of C. 1557 
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fled from Edinburgh, where he ought to have been 


prepared for reſiſtance, and where Balfour his de- 
pendent was maſter of the caſtle. He * led with 
him the Queen of Scots, in the indecent drefs of 
a man, as the partner of his precipitate and ſhame- 
ful retreat. Arrived at Dunbar, he muſtered his 
adherents, and poſted them at Carberrie-hill, on 
nearly the ſame ground which the Engliſh occu- 
pied at the battle of Muſfſelburgh. The troops 
of the aſſociated lords advanced with caution; the 
armies were nearly equal in numbers, but ſpirit 
and diſcipline had ranged themſelves with the mal- 
contents. In vain did Du Croc, the French am- 
baſſador, endeavor to effect a reconcihation ; the 
lords ſmiled at the offer of a pardon, and demanded 
the head of Bothwell. At length, as the armies 
drew nearer to each other, ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms 
of fear and diſcontent appeared among the followers 
of Bothwell, that Mary ſaw too plainly how little 
ſhe might expect from their diſheartened efforts. 
Her tears and reproaches were fruitleſs; nor had 
the vaunting challenge of Bothwell to the beſt 
knight among his enemies, a better effect. Kirkal- 
die of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and the 
Lord Lindſay, accepted the defiance. To the two 
firſt he excepted, as being his inferiors. To the 
third no objection could lie; but either the queen's 
commands, or want of ſpirit in her champion, pre- 
vented the combat f. N 


— 
Keith, p. 398. + Melvill, p. 161. 
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Kirkaldie, obſerving the irreſolution of Mary's & P. 1567. 
adherents, ſtepped forwards, and offered to the | 
terrified queen, in the name of his party, honorable 
terms, would ſhe but ſeparate her intereſts from 
thoſe of her unworthy conſort. Bothwell, during Bothwell 
the parley, had galloped from the field with a few _ 
followers [46]; his departure ſmoothed every diffi- 
culty, and Mary, embracing the offers of Kirkal- _ 
die, rode over to the army of the confederates, Ihe mo 
permitting her own ſoldiers to retire where they federates. 
3 pleaſed. S 
Z The unfortunate queen, although reſpectfully 
treated by the leaders, was cruelly inſulted by the 
lower ranks of the army. Her ears were pained 
by the moſt taunting ſarcaſms, and wherever ſhe 

turned her eyes they met a ſtandard diſplaying the 
murther of her huſband Henry“. This ghaſtly 


memorial [47] was even carried before her in ſlow 


NOTES. 


[46] This wretched fugitive became a pirate for ſubſiſt- 
ence; but having been purſued by Kirkaldie, and driven 
from the Scottiſh coaſt, he attempted the ſame vocation on 
the ſhores of Norway ; there he was taken and impriſoned. 
The diſcovery of his rank ſaved his life, but ten years con- 
finement deprived him of his ſenſes, and he died frantic in a 
dungeon. [MELviLlLl, &c. 

[47] In this vindictive banner the corpſe of Henry lay 
ſtretched on the ground, while the infant prince, kneeling 
before it, uttered, * Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord l“ 

h ([MELvILL. 
* Melvill, p. 162. 


12 Pro- 
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82 proceſſion to the houſe of the provoſt of Edinburgh, 
where ſhe lodged. Her ſtay was ſhort, for ſhe 
was almoſt immediately ſent in confinement to a 
caſtle ſituated on Loch Levin, and placed under 
the care of the mother of Murray, who had been 


the concubine of James V. and who boaſted of a 


marriage with that prince, prior to that which he 
contracted with Mary of Guile, 5 
The high ſpirit of Kirkaldie could not brook the 


breach of articles which his own word had ſanc- RF 
tioned ; but his reproaches were ſilenced by the | 


ſight of an intercepted letter from the queen to 
Bothwell, in which ſhe promiſed © never to abandon 
him, however long their ſeparation might endure “. 
He peruſed the ſcroll with anguiſh, and wrote to 
the infatuated Mary a letter of advice, dictated by 
an honeſt heart, and conceived in the language of 
a ſoldier, not a courtier. The aſſociated lords, 
now ſtyled © of the Secret Council,“ having in their 
hands the ſupreme authority, proceeded to ſearch 
for the murtherers of the late king. But, although 
they tried and executed Captain Blackadder and a 
few more, no important or ſatisfactory diſcovery 
was made, It was about this time that a ſervant 
of Bothwell was ſeized while endeavoring to con- 
vey away a caſket which his maſter had left be- 
hind him in the caſtle of Edinburgh. The con- 
tents, viz, letters and poems, ſuppoſed to be the 


„ Melvill, p. 163. 
produce 
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produce of Mary's pen, and directed to Bothwell, . 
were of ſuch importance as, if genuine, to juſtify 
every ſtep of the revolted lords, and condemn the 


unhappy queen to the cenſure of indelicacy as well 
as of infidelity. Some time elapſed before any 
public mention was made of this very important 
caſket, 


The aſſociated lords now wiſhed to complete Mary re- 


their work, by depriving the queen (with her own 
conſent) of the regal authority. To accompliſh 
this, ſhe was prevented from correſponding with a 
party of noblemen who had met in her favor at 
Hamilton, and from all communication with foreign 
ambaſſadors ; ſhe was terrified with the idea of 
perpetual impriſonment, and, perhaps, of a trial 
for the murther of her huſband, Beſides, ſhe was 
perſuaded by the few friends who had acceſs to her, 
that whatſoever conceſſions ſhe might make while 
in durance, would be void when ſhe regained her 
liberty, 

Elizabeth of England ated on this occaſion 
with more candor and affection towards her ſiſter- 


queen than had been uſual to her. The inſtruc- 


tions giyen to Throgmorton ſpeak much in her 
favor. She even wrote to the lords aſſembled at 
Hamilton, and alarmed the court of France in 
behalf of the diſtreſſed Mary. Perhaps the exam- 
ple of ſubjects righting themſelves, might have 
ſomewhat alarmed the jealous ſovereign. Her 
good wiſhes, however, were of little uſe; and 

72 | Mary, 
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A. D. 1567. Mary, not without floods of bitter tears, yielded 


Murray 
made re- 
gent. 


up “, with all due formality, the rule and govern- 
ment of Scotland to her infant fon, and the re- 
gency to her brother Murray. That wiſe and 
popular earl, who had retired to France at the time 
of the king's murther, now returned ; and, after 
ſome deliberation, accepted the high office allotted 
to him by the voice of the nation. 

It was not the character of the new regent to be 
remiſs. His ſteps were haſty and yet prudent. 
He changed the ſeal of the kingdom, purchaſed 
Edinburgh Caſtle (the key of the realm) of Sir 
James Balfour, and forced Wilſon, another of Both- 
well's creatures, to ſurrender to him the caſtle of 
Dunbar. The laſt he delivered to the magiſtrates 
of the town, and truſted the care of the former to 
the high-ſpirited Kirkaldie. But if theſe pre- 
cautions did honor to his penetration, a viſit which 
he paid to his forlorn ſiſter at her priſon, did little 
credit to his ſenſibility, gratitude, or humanity. 
He received the affectionate and intereſting con- 
feſſion of her faults and follies, which ſhe eagerly 
poured forth into his boſom, with philoſophical 
ſternneſs ; adviſed her to patience; and only pro- 
miſed that he would endeavor to fave her life. 


Affected by this faint effort of friendſhip, the 


forſaken Mary conjured him, for her ſon's ſake 


and hers, to hold the regency. A requeit of 


* Melvill, p. 165. + Keith, p, 96. 
| which 
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which he failed not to make frequent mention in 4+ D. 1567. 


the ſucceeding part of his life. 
A parliament cloſed the hiſtory of this buſy, 
eventful year. In this, every act in favor of the 
reformation was confirmed; the reſignation of 
Mary regiſtered ; and every poſſible ſtep taken 
which could render ſtability and ſafety to the late 
aſſociators. The letters ſuppoſed to be Mary's, 
and found in Bothwell's caſket, were produced 
before this ſeſſion, and were received as genuine “. 
The- popularity of the regent was now on the 
wane, His natural ſeverity of manners, prompted 


found that many of his truſted friends began now 
to quit his ſide ; that the adherents to the queen 
had again collected a ſtrong. party; and that the 


houſe of Hamilton, and all the favorers of the old 


religion, were unanimouſly diſpoſed to pity and 
relieve her diſtreſs. A ſudden change of fortune 
placed Mary at the head of her friends. Her na- 
tural graces and talents for inſinuation had ſubdued 
the heart of George Douglas r, half-brother to the 
regent, and an inhabitant of Loch-levin caſtle, 
By his means ſhe had attempted an eſcape in the 
diſguiſe of a laundreſs, with a bundle of linen on 


her head, but had been diſcovered by the white- 


* Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 206. 
1 Buchanan, lib, xix. Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 391. 


14 neſs 


Murray 
loſes his 


by the extreme neceſſity of unforgiving ſtrictneſs popula- 
in every department, had diſobliged many. He . 
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neſs of her hands, to the boatmen ; who, although 
they rowed her back to her priſon, yet had fo 


much generoſity as not to make her enterprize 


known to her keeper. A ſecond trial ſucceeded 


better. On the 2d of May, 1568, the keys of 


the caſtle were ſecreted by George Douglas (a lad 
of eighteen), and thrown into the lake, when 
Mary had been by their means let out of her priſon: 
accompanied by one maid ſhe ſprang into the 
boat, and was rowed by Douglas to the ſhore, 
where ſhe was received by Lord Seaton, Sir James 
Hamilton, and their friends, who conveyed her 
quickly to Hamilton. Almoſt inſtantly ſhe found 
herſelf from a priſoner a queen, at the head of a 
numerous nobility, and 6000 ſoldiers. She re- 
nounced the reſignation of the crown, and every 
ſtep which terror had forced her to take ; and 
ſhe ſaw an aſſociation “ formed in her favor, and 
ſigned by many of thoſe who had ſet their hands 
to one of a contrary nature a few weeks before. 
Numbers were now on the fide of Mary, but nei- 


ther prudence, ſubordination, nor union; her beſt 


ſtep, it ſhould ſeem, had been to march northwards, 
and to join Huntley and his numerous Roman 
Catholic dependents; but the Hamilton party pre- 
vailed, and it was determined to fight the regent 
in the ſouth, Had even this been done inſtantly, 
perhaps his party might have been cruſhed ; but 
— 
Keith, p. 475+ 
heſitation, 
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heſitation, diviſions, and negotiation, delayed the &. P. 2568. 


time, and gave opportunity for that diſcerning and 
experienced captain to poſt the daring Kirkaldie 
with a body of infantry (conveyed haſtily on horſe- 
back behind troopers “), on an eminence called 


Langſide-hill, which commanded the deſtined field Battle of 


of battle. \ | 
The expectations of Mary's friends were high, 
as they brought to the field nearly double the 
number of their ſoes. The Hamiltons had already 
triumphed in imagination over their old enemies 
Murray, Morton, Glencairn, &c. and the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's already viewed in the vic- 
torious queen a wife for one of his nephews; but 
the event baffled this pregnant hope. 
attack of the ſouthern infantry was repelled by 
the regent's ſpearmen, while the fire of Kirkal- 
die's muſquetry flanked the Hamiltons, and drove 
them to a total rout, Very few fell in this battle, 
through the particular humanity of the regent and 
Kirkaldie , who rode about the field intreating the 
conquerors to ſpare their unfortunate countrymen. 
Mary, too confideat of victory, had watched on 
a riſing ground each motion of the armies; at 
length, ſecing her expected laurels blaſted by the 
event of the day, ſhe drew animation from deſpair, 
and hurried from the field. Goaded by terror ſhe 
rode towards England, nor ever reſted until ſhe 
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# Melvill, p. 175, 


+ Ibid. p. 176 
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A.D.1568- neſs of her hands, to the boatmen ; who, although 

Dy they rowed her back to her priſon, yet had fo 

much generolity as not to make her enterprize 

known to her keeper. A ſecond trial ſucceeded 

better. On the 2d of May, 1568, the keys of 

the caſtle were ſecreted by George Douglas (a lad 

of eighteen), and thrown into the lake, when 

Mary had been by their means let out of her priſon: 

. „accompanied by one maid ſhe ſprang into the 

from boat, and was rowed by Douglas to the ſhore, 

L where ſhe was received by Lord Seaton, Sir James 

Hamilton, and their friends, who conveyed her 

quickly to Hamilton. Almoſt inſtantly ſne found 

herſelf from a priſoner a queen, at the head of a 

Raiſes an numerous nobility, and 6000 ſoldiers. She re- 

amy. nounced the reſignation of the crown, and every 

ſtep which terror had forced her to take; and 

ſhe ſaw an aſſociation “ formed in her favor, and 

ſigned by many of thoſe who had ſet their hands 
to one of a contrary nature a few weeks before. 

Numbers were now on the ſide of Mary, but nei- 

ther prudence, ſubordination, nor union; her beſt 

ſtep, it ſhould ſeem, had been to march northwards, 

and to join Huntley and his numerous Roman 

Catholic dependents; but the Hamilton. party pre- 

vailed, and it was determined to fight the regent 

in the ſouth, Had even this been done inſtantly, 

perhaps his party might have been cruſhed ; but 
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heſitation, diviſions, and negotiation, delayed the &. P. 1568. 


time, and gave opportunity for that diſcerning and 
experienced captain to poſt the daring Kirkaldie 
with a body of infantry (conveyed haſtily on horſe- 
back behind troopers “), on an eminence called 


Langſide-hill, which commanded the deſtined field Battle of 


of battle. 

The expectations of Mary's friends were high, 
as they brought to the field nearly double the 
number of their foes. The Hamiltons had already 
triumphed in imagination over their old enemies 
Murray, Morton, Glencairn, &c. and the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's already viewed in the vic- 
torious queen a wife for one of his nephews; but 
the event baffled this pregnant hope. 
attack of the ſouthern infantry was repelled by 
the regent's ſpearmen, while the fire of Kirkal- 
die's muſquetry flanked the Hamiltons, and drove 
them to a total rout, Very few fell in this battle, 
through the particular humanity of the regent and 
Kirkaldie , who rode about the field intreating the 
conquerors to ſpare their unfortunate countrymen. 

Mary, too confideat of victory, had watched on 
a riſing ground each motion of the armies; at 
length, ſeeing her expected laurels blaſted by the 
event of the day, ſhe drew animation from deſpair, 
and hurried from the field. Goaded by terror ſhe 
rode towards England, nor ever reſted until ſhe 
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= had reached the abbey of Dundrenan*, in Gallo- 
way, ſixty miles from the place of action. She 
ſtayed not there; her fears ſtill preſſing her on, 
ſhe diſregarded the intreaties of her faithfulleſt 
attendants, the Lords Herries and Fleming, that 
would have guarded her from truſting to Eliza- 
beth, whom ſhe had already diſobliged, and ren- 
dered miſtruſtful by perpetually refuſing to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh; and, throwing herſelf 

Mary flies into a boat, entered Cumberland, before her ſer- 

* vants had been able to apprize the Governor of 
Carliſle of his royal viſitor's approach. 

The reception which ſhe met with in the ſouth, 
where, inſtead of a ſiſter, ſhe found a rival; in- 
ſtead of protection, impriſonment ; has already 
been related in the Hiſtory of England. With 
Elizabeth and her counſellors,” writes a modern 
hiſtorian, © the queſtion was not what was moſt juſt 
or generous, but what was moſt beneficial to her- 
ſelf and to the Engliſh nation?“ And, indeed, the 

extreme hazard both to church and ſtate from any 
other meaſure than that which ſhe embraced, 1s 
the only excuſe which can be alleged in defence of 
the ſtern daughter of Henry VIII. 

In the mean while the regent was not idle ; he 
reduced ſeveral caſtles belonging to the party of 
Mary, and ſhewed fo formidable a countenance, that 


Huntley, who was advancing towards the capital 
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now marched towards the weſt, and the eſtates of 
thoſe who had adhered to the queen would have 
been laid waſte, had not Elizabeth at her earneſt 
intreaty interpoſed [48], and perſuaded him to 
diſband his forces; and the friends of Mary having 
at her requeſt conſented to the ſame meaſure, he 
found leiſure, in ſpite of the endeavors of his ene- 
mies, and even of the wiſhes of Elizabeth, to 
convoke a parliament. There he found a great 
majority of friends to the cauſe he had ſupported; 
little favor was ſhewn in this aſſembly to thoſe of 
the other party; and whatever moderation ap- 
peared, was owing to William Maitland of Leth- 
ington, who had already, from generoſity or verſa- 
tility of ſpirit, formed reſolutions in favor of his 
fair, oppreſſed queen. | 

Not long after this, the regent, with Morton, 
Lindſay, and ſeveral other noblemen, aſſiſted by 
two of the firſt men of the age for literature and 
abilities, Maitland and Buchanan, met the Duke 
of Norfolk and the other commiſſioners of Eliza- 


have prevailed on the other lords to have taken 


NOTES. 


[48] John Knox had exerted his influence juſt before to 
fave ſix of the queen's chief friends who had been taken at 
Langſide, and after a trial had been doomed to execution as 
zraltors, ſ [CALDERWOOD. 
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with 2000 men, thought it beſt to retire. Murray 4. D. 1568. 


beth, and the friends of Mary, at York. Mur- Confer- 
ray would not have attended in perſon, could he ences at 


York. 
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A. D. 1563. the charge upon them, nor would he have taken 
Maitland with him, had he not dreaded the com- 
motions which his popularity and intriguing ſpirit 
might have ſtirred up at home. After ſome time 
ſpent without gaining ground, a private negotiation 

- was commenced, and a marriage was cautiouſly 
planned between Mary and Norfolk, with the par- 
ticipation of the regent; at length, Elizabeth, un- 
eaſy at finding no pretence to detain her ſiſter- 
queen, removed the conferences to Weſtminſter, 
It was there that the Earl of Lenox ſolemnly ac- Þ 
cuſed Mary as the murthereſs of his ſon, and that 

- the regent was prevailed on, by promiſes of pro- 
tection if he made good his charge, and by menaces i 

. Caſket of if he ſhould ſtop half-way, to produce the fatal ſilver 

| 33 caſket given by Francis II. to Mary, and by her 

to the worthleſs Bothwell; and the letters, con- 


tracts, and other MSS. which, if genuine [49], 
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[49] Whoever wiſhes to enter into the conteſt and convince 
himſelf as to the proper degree of credit which theſe cele- 
brated letters may command, they find them and the poems 
in Anderſon's collection; and may read on the one fide Dr. 
Robertſon's Diſſertation, and Hume's Hiſtory of Tudors, 
p. 499, 500; on the other fide, he may examine the ſeventh 
volume of Guthrie's Scotland. The ſtrongeſt evidence that 
Mary never wrote the poems, &c. in queſtion, may be de- 
duced from their internal evidence. Surely the elegant au- 
thoreſs of the Elegy on Francis II. could hardly have written 
the groſs lines with which thoſe performances abound ! 
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Mary with a cloud of infamy “. 

The regent was now anxious for permiſſion to 
return to Scotland, where the ſituation of his party 
was growing critical; beſides the promiſes of 
aſſiſtance which were daily ſent by Mary to keep 
her friends from being diſheartened, they had juſt 
heard of a new bulwark added to their cauſe. 
France, unable from her own civil wars to add 
much to the miſeries of Scotland by an armed 
force, tried at leaſt to form one new diviſion in the 
country, by ſending them the late regent, Cha- 
telherault, with a ſum of money to raiſe forces. 
He paſſed through England and conferred with 
Mary f, who delegated to him an almoſt kingly 
power, and treated him as her father. Elizabeth 
detained him under various pretences ſome weeks, 
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but at length he ſet out for the north at the ſame Return of 


time with the regent; who, although he could gain 
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no public declaration from the Engliſh court in his of Cha- 


favor, was conſoled by fair promiſes and a large 
ſum of money ſecretly committed to his charge. 
Elizabeth was, indeed, driven to the neceſſity of 
ſupporting him; as ſhe found by an intercepted 
letter, written by the incautious Mary, that ſhe was 
looked on by that qucen and her friends as an ir- 
reconcileable enemy. The Earl of Murray reached 


hu Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 179, 183, &c. Buchanan, lib. xix. 
+ Buchanan, lib, xix. : 
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nb Edinburgh in proper time; by exerting his uſual 
f ſpirit and addreſs, he prevented the revolt medi- 
4 | tated by the old Chatelherault, but with his ac- 
4 cuſtomed moderation granted him an honorable 
treaty; by virtue of which, the priſoners of 
Langſide regained their liberty and eſtates, on the 
eaſy condition of paying their allegiance to the 
ſon of their queen, The head of the Hamiltons, 
with his uſual inſtability, ſoon endeavored to raiſe 
new commotions ; but the active regent met him 
half way, ſeized his perſon, and confined him and 
the Lord Herries in the Caſtle of Edinburgh *. 
His accomplices, Argyle and Huntley, with their 


clans, were ſoon diſperſed; and Murray, who 
was never accuſed of inhumanity, permitted them in 
to make their peace on moderate terms. It was im 
ſoon after this diſturbance, that the engagements wi 
entered into between the Queen of Scots and qu 
Norfolk became known to Elizabeth. They had "i 
indeed proceeded fo far, that the ſuſceptible Mary T 
had warmly intreated the regent that he would = 
render her acceſſible to the addreſſes of a fourth of 
huſband, by annulling her inauſpicious union with 

Bothwell. The Engliſh queen, with her uſual acti- 
vity, impriſoned the daring Norfolk, and ſpeedily 
routed his two revolting friends, Percy and Nevil, 


of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland +. 


* Melvill, p. 193. Buchanan, lib. xix, 
+ Camden's Eliza, p. 422, &c. 
The 


Ch. I. Part II. & 1. CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


A. D. 1569. 
The Scottiſh regent had juſt at this period a re $ 


verſe of fortune. He had long ſuſpected that 
Maitland, of Lethington, had betrayed his coun- 
ſels, and ' ſeduced from his intereſt his firmeſt 
friends; he meant to confine him for this conduct, 
and found a pretence to ſend him to Edinburgh 


287 


Caſtle. Unhappily, the gallant Kirkaldie, of The re- 


Grange, who had been placed to command that Ff, 


ent loſes 


fortreſs by the regent, was one. of thoſe whoſe friends. 


fidelity the art of this adroit tempter had ſhaken 
from its foundation. 
ſoon as he had entered his walls, and afterwards 
acted only by his direction. Still the generous 
Murray truſting to his honor, viſited him unguarded 
in his caſtle, and left him in poſſeſſion of that 
important fortreſs while he went to the borders, 
where he exerted ſuch prudence and activity, in 
quieting the turbulent and puniſhing the plun- 
derers, that every one ſpoke loudly in his praiſe * 
The ſituation of the Scots, in point of civil go- 
vernment, was, at this period, and for many years 
after, truly deplorable, Aſſaſſination [ 50] were 

fre- 


NOTES— 


[50] The ſtory of one of theſe outrages, nearly of this 


date, related in Mr. Pennant's Tour to Scotland, is intereſt- 
ing. John and Robert Innes, two lairds, joined to aſſaſſinate 
their relation Alexander Innes, at Aberdeen; the ſon (named 
alſo Alexander) eſcaped. After the murther, John and Robert 
having by a bribe corrupted a ſervant of the deceaſed, ſent 


him 


Buchanan, ubi ſupra, 


He releaſed Maitland as 
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.es, frequent, and men were forced to depend for pre- 


1 570. 
The re- 


gent ſlain. 
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ſervation on their own ſtrength, and that of their 
caſtles and dependents, ſince the laws, overpowered 
by the din of arms, were totally filent. | 
The aſſaſſination of The Good Regent” “ (for 
ſo ſays Melvill he was, and ever will be, deſervedly 


— 
| NOTES. | 

him to the caſtle of Innes on his maſter's horſe, with his ſeal 
as a token, to demand an important box of writings. The 
widow apprehending no fraud, delivered them to the traitor. 
It luckily chanced that a young man of the family deſired 
the bribed ſervant to let him ride behind him to Aberdeen : 
the ſervant refuſed, but ſhewed ſuch marks of confuſion that, 
the young Innes ſuſpecting him, a broil enſued, the treacher- 
ous ſervant was killed, and the box of writings carried back 
to the widow ; by which an eſtate in diſpute between Alex- 
ander and John, the title to which depended on thoſe Writ- 
ings, was ſaved to the family of Alexander, 

The whole affair ſoon became public; and, notwithſtanding 
the complaint of the widow, yet John and Robert lived in 
peace and impunity on their eſtates, above two years after the 
murther. At length, the widow not ceaſing her complaints, 
they were declared outlaws, and the young Alexander went 
with a party to ſeize their perſons. John was ſoon taken, 
and compounded for his life by the gift of an eſtate; but 
Robert ſtood on his defence, and was at length taken by that 
very young man who had providentially puniſhed the treache. 
rous ſervant, He was ever. after ſtyled, © Craig in Peril,” 
becauſe of his combat with the deſperate aſſaſſin. As to Ro- 
bert, © there was no mercy for him, for ſlain he was; and his 
boar-head cut off, and taken to the widow of him whom he 
hade ſlain, and carried to Edinburgh, and caften at the king's 
feet; a thing,” adds the narrator, © too maſculine to be 
commended in a woman.” 

L[ArrENDIX TO FIRST SCOTTISH Tov 


2 * Spotiſwood, p. 234. 


called), 


„ ö a; had OA 
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called), clouded over the dawn of 1570. He loſt 4 P. 70. 
his life for a fault not his own; he had, at the 9 


intreaty of Knox, ſpared the forfeited head of a 
Hamilton of Bothwell-haugh ; but had given his 
eſtate to a friend, Sir John Ballentyne, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of it in ſo harſh a manner as to 
drive the unhappy wife of the culprit to madneſs. 
Determined on revenge, and unhappily pointing 
that revenge at the regent, and not at the 
man whoſe brutality had immediately done the 
injury, the enraged Hamilton watched every ſtep 
he took, and purſued his deſign with an openneſs 
which might have been fatal to him, had the object 
of his reſentment been more ſuſpicious. At Lin- 
lithgow *, he found an opportunity he had long 


ſought; he ſhot his enemy through the body as he The re- 
rode (although warned of his danger) ſlowly along gent _ 


the ſtreet, and mounting his horſe, eſcaped to the 


ſea-ſide and thence to France [ 51]. 
The 


| NOTES. 
[51] The precautions taken by the aſſaſſin argued un- 
common coolneſs and ſolicitude for ſucceſs and ſafety. He 
poſted himſelf in a wooden room (or as it is called gallery), 
near which the regent was obliged to come; he covered the 
floor with a feather-bed that his motions might not be heard, 
and he hung up black garments facing the window that his 
ſhadow might not be ſeen: then with his knife he cut a hole 
in the wall of the chamber for his gun to paſs through. The 
murtherer was forwarded in his flight by the Hamiltons, the 
deadly 

* Melvill, p. 196. 
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A.D. 1579 The regent died, aſter a few hours pain, with 


His cha- 
racer. 
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philoſophic firmneſs. He earneſtly commended 
the care of the infant-king to the lords around him, 
and hearing thoſe who ſtood near lamenting that 
he ſaved Hamilton from death to become his mur- 
therer, uttered with his dying voice a ſentiment 
which would have done honor to an Antoninus: 

© Nothing can make me repent of an a& of 
clemency*.” , 

Thus fell James Stuart, Earl of Murray, the ſon 
of James V. of Scots, by a private marriage, as 
his mother (the daughter of Lord Erſkine) and 
her relations ſteadily affirmed. He was,” ſays 
one of the ſteadieſt friends to Mary, at firſt, 
of a gentle nature, well-inclined, wiſe, and ſtout ; 
in his firſt upriſing his hap was to light on the 


: | beſt ſort of company; he was religiouſly educated, 


and devoutly inclined.“ He did eminent ſervices 
to Scotland and to the Proteſtant faith; and could 
he be abſolved from the charge of harſhneſs and 
cruelty to a ſiſter, -who ſeemed diſpoſed to love 


NOTES. 


deadly foes of Murray, The horſe that waited for him even 
belonged to Lord Claud Hamilton, 


It is ſaid that the fugitive refuſed a large premium of- 


fered to him in France, if he would ſlay the great Coligny. 
© He had dipped his hands once in blood,” he ſaid, *« to take 


vengeance for an injury; but that no mercenary motives 
ſhould tempt him to commit a murther.,” [SPOTISWOOD. 


* Spotiſwood, Buchanan, lib. xix, 4 
him 
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him eue his character would be without a &. D. 1570. 
flaw [52]. 5 
The N of Mary received the news of Mur- 
ray's death with immoderate and indecent triumph; 

the Hamiltons, in particular, loudly avowed their 
Joy, and the very next day, Scot and Buccleugh, 

two of Mary's warmeſt adherents, invaded the 
Engliſh border and ravaged it with uncommon 
barbarity ; a circumſtance which made many ſuppoſe 

that the regent's murther had been concerted by 

the whole party, ſince, had they not been certain 

of his death, the plunderers had not dared to 
violate the peace between the nations. 

Elizabeth, with her uſual policy, made great 
advantages of this imprudent incurſion. After de- 
claring that ſhe only blamed a party and not the 
Scottiſh nation for what had been done, ſhe bade 
her troops invade the ſouthern diſtricts and lay 
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NOTES. 


[52] The teſtimonies in favor of this great man from the 
pen of the eloquent Buchanan may be thought intereſted, as 
the regent had the honor of being his patron ; but the vene- 
rable Spotiſwood has commended him highly, and the claſſical 
praiſe of De 'Thou, a diſintereſted contemporary, will remind 
the reader of a Tacitus recording an Agricola : © Dum vi- 
veret, ſciſlo factionibus regno, ſiniſtris rumoribus ab æmulis 
laceratus ; ſed poſt quam mortuus eſt, veres laudibus etiam 
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ab inimicis laudatus; qui, et preſentiam animi in periculis, > *h , 
felicitatem in præleis, injure dicendo zquitatem, morum gra- Drs 
vitatem cum liberalitate humanitate ſumma conjuctam, præ- 12 37 | 
dicabent. [TauaNIi HISsTORIASVUI TEMuTORIS. . | 
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- 1570. waſte the eſtates of the queen's party [$3]. Suſſex 


. 


= hs 


and Scroop led two armies beyond the borders; 
while a ſmaller corps, under Sir William Drury, 
penetrated to Glaſgow and joined the royaliſts, as 

the favorers of the king's authority in oppoſition 
to Mary were now called. The effect of this 
powerful ſupport was immediate. Lenox, whom 
England recommended, was choſen regent and 
began his adminiſtration with vigor. He pre- 
vented the meeting of a parliament convened 
by the queen's friends at Linlithgow; he diſ- 
perſed a body of troops raiſed by Huntley; he 
diſplaced Maitland (who, from a prifoner, had been 
made ſecretary of ſtate), and made the parliament 
attaint him, Chatelherault, the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, Huntley, and others of Mary's adherents, 
as traitors. He was ſupported in theſe ſpirited 
meaſures by the advice of Randolph, the moſt 
active“ of Elizabeth's emiſfaries. Diſcouraged 


— and depreſſed, the friends of the Scottiſh queen 


6 


applied to France and Spain for aid, but in vain; 


and it was only the particular intereſt of Elizabeth, 


NOTES. 


1310 Some authors carry their ideas of Elizabeth's policy 
ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that ſhe directed the lands of particular 
noblemen Ce. g. the Lord Hume's) to be deſolated, in order 
to drive them into the queen 's faction, and by that means 
keep the Scottiſh parties in a kind of equilibrium. 

LMTWITr. 
* Melyill, p. 203, 207. 


which 
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which led her to wiſh for a peace, that prevented K P. 120, 
their total deſtruction . Lenox, who wanted not 

ſpirit and activity, would have driven them to ex- 
tremities, but was curbed by the ſtrong arm of his 

potent ally and protectreſs. 

The negotiations carried on between Elizabeth 1571. 
and her priſoner, at this ſeaſon, have been before 
deſcribed. Mary was indeed ſo compliant, as to 
give to the Engliſh queen no opportunity to break 
off a treaty which ſhe was determined ſhould never 
have effect. The Scottiſh royaliſts, however, who 
dreaded the return of Mary, afforded her a fair 
pretext for a rupture, by refuſing to permit the 
authority of the infant-king to be diminiſhed F. 
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The commiſſioners thought new powers neceſſary; To } j 
and the treaty broke off at the ſame time nearly oy 1 jt 1 
that the ceſſation of arms expired. ſtand. 9 
Scarcely had a day elapſed after that period, LY 
ere the caſtle of Dunbarton, the ſtrongeſt of the 1 
Scottiſh fortreſſes, and the beſt ſtation for landing 134 
ſuccors from foreign parts, garriſoned with choice = al 
troops, and ſituated on an inacceſſible rock, was Ts 
ſurprized and taken by a daring handful of royaliſts. Surprize 1 | 
Captain Crawford, who contrived this aſtoniſhing N 
enterprize , mounted the rock where it was caſtle. i 
higheſt and ſteepeſt, as the feweſt guards were i 


there to be found. The firſt ladder broke with 1 


* Spotilwood, p. 243. + Haynes, p. 524, 528. 44 
| $ Buchanan, lib. xx. * 
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4. p. 1571: the weight of the aſſailants, yet the garriſon were 
not alarmed; a ſecond ladder was raiſed, but the 
aſcent of the party was ſtopped by the convulſive 
diſorder of one man, who clung ſeemingly lifeleſs 
to the middle of the ladder. Crawford, unwilling 
to kill his comrade, contrived to bind him to the 
ladder, and to-turn his body round in ſuch manner 
as to permit the party to climb over him. The 
enterprize ſucceeded ; Lord Fleming, the gover- 
nor, alone eſcaped; but his lady, Verac the French 
ambaſſador, and Hamilton Archbiſhop of St. An- 


— 


drew's, were made priſoners. -The government gra 
of the caſtle he had ſo gallantly taken was with blo 
Juſtice given to Crawford; Lady Fleming was oth 
treated with politeneſs ; and Verac with a reſpect Le 
which he had no right to claim, as he had degraded ſor 
the ſacred character of an ambaſſador by meddling pre 
in party diſputes. A worſe fate attended the ill- fo 
ſtarred prelate; his great abilities, his activity and nu 
firmneſs in his patroneſs's cauſe, deprived him of by 


every chance for favor; he was led to Stirling, 
where he was charged before a court of juſtice 
with the murther' of his king * :- no proof, how- 
ever, appearing of that fact, his former attainder 
was brought forward, and, on the fourth day after 
the ſurprize of Dunbarton, he was executed on a 
gallows ; a mean end, from which” (ſays a ce- 
lebrated hiſtorian) the high offices which he had 


< 


# Spotiſwood, p. 252. + Ibid. 
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enjoyed both in church and ſtate ought to have 42: — 1 
exempted him [54]. 


7 
9 S _ 


Fra. * 
24  Couo—_ 
— 


— 22 
— 
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Mean while Kirkaldie ſtrengthened himſelf in Kirkal- 1 4 
Edinburgh caſtle and awed the townſinen, who ry Lac j ; 
were ſtrongly inclined to the party of the king. 1 4 
He had received from France money and provi- 1 
ſions; the Hamiltons, and other friends of Mary, wh 
reſorted to him ; the reſignation of the queen was 4 i 

ON 


publicly declared to be null and void; and his 
force became ſo conſiderable, that he meditated 
an enterprize which might well repay the dif- 
graceful loſs of Dunbarton, by ſtriking a deciſive 
blow to the party of the king. Morton, on the 
other hand, who led the royaliſts, had fortified 
Leith, and ſtraitened Edinburgh. He had gained 
ſome advantage in various ſkirmiſhes, and the war 
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proceeded with incredible animoſity iy, although the 6 

forces in pay on each fide hardly exceeded the i 
number of 700. A parliament had been convened Wer 
by each faction, The queen's was ſmall, and fat 7 
f N il 
0b} 
NOTES. Tt | 
1 1 
[54] T he following diſtich was addreſſed to che tree oo | 
which ſerved (at Stirling) as a gallows for the Archbiſhop 9 . 

of St. Andrew's: 7 7 { 
Vive diu, felix arbor, ſemper que vireto, 884 | 
* Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras.” * 1 | 

. : "Fiat 

i Imitated, 1 "nh 
© Hail, happy tree! may verdure ever crown ATE | 
Thy boughs, while penſile fruit like this they own.” Ye hy 177 

' . P. 1 . : % 

q ; 13 
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AD at Edinburgh; three peers and two prelates 


Stirling 


ſurprized. 
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formed the Upper Houſe ; and, few as they were, 
they attainted 200 of the king's adherents. The 
royaliſts (who, although they for form-ſake opened 
their parliament alſo at a ſpot within the limits of 
Edinburgh, but diſtant from the caſtle, ſoon pro- 
rogued it and fat at Stirling) were numerous, and 


their appearance ſplendid. The potent Earls of 


Argyle, Eglinton, and Caffilis, had joined this ſe- 
nate; and, like their rivals at Edinburgh, they 
began with forming acts inimical to the other 
party. But their deliberations were unpleaſantly 


. Interrupted by a camiſade from Edinburgh; 400 


choſen men, under Lord Huntley and Lord Claud 
Hamilton, early one morning entered Stirling ® 
with ſilence ; and furrounding the principal quar- 


ters, ſurprized the regent in his bed, and every 


lord of the king's party, except the Earl of 
Morton, who defended his houſe with deſperate 


valor until it was ſet on fire, He yielded then; 


but his reſiſtance had given time for the Earl of 
Mar to be alarmed, to ruſh down from the caſtle 
with a few reſolute ſoldiers, and, by a gallant ex- 
ertion of deſperate valor, to reſcue the captive 
lords. In vain did the aſſailants endeavor to rally 
their men; they had diſperſed for the ſake of 
plunder, and fled in confuſion. Not one of the 


officers of the queen's party could have eſcaped, 


had not the borderers ſeized and rode off with 
| every 
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and ſo prevented any purſuit. ö 


The regent was the only royaliſt who ſuffered; 
he was ſlain in ſpite of the endeavors of Sir David 


particularly recommended by Kirkaldie, who plan- 
ned the enterprize ; ; and who, had he been per- 
mitted by Kis anxious friends to command in it, 
would certainly on that day have completely ruined 
the party adverſe to Mary. The death of Lenox 
gave no great concern to any but Kirkaldie ; he 
was on the whole a well- meaning man, and a ſover 


of peace, but too paſſionate and unſteady for a 


commander in chief. The Lord Mar, an honeſt 
and patriotic peer, who could plead great merit in 


1 


NOTES. 


[55] Sir David Spence was a gallant and ſucceſsful leader; 
he eagerly endeavored to ſave the regent, as he knew that 


Kirkaldie depended on gaining him to his cauſe. He even 
was wounded in his defence. When the party under Mar 
reſcued the captives, the dying Lenox endeavored to repay 
the kindneſs of Sir David by protecting him; 3 It was too 
late, and the generous conteſt ended in the death of both. 
The confuſion was ſo great in the retreat from Stirling, that 
| moſt of thoſe who had ſeized the lords in their beds, yielded 

themſelves as priſoners to their lately-made captives. The 
word of the aſſault was, The Queen! and Remember the 
Archbiſhop!” The regent, when carried to a couch and told 
that his wounds were mortal, only ſaid, If the babe? (the 
king) © be well, all is well.” 


[SroT15swood, BucHaNnaAn, &c. 
» Melvill, p. 215, 216. 
his 
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every | horſe in Stirling“ at their firſt entrance, A. D. 1571. 


The re- 
gent ſlain, 
and Mar 


Spence [ $5), to whom the care of him had been choſen in 


his place 
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Cys his attention to the young king's education, and 

| in his late conduct in the reſcue of the lords, was 

choſen regent in his room, in preference to Argyle 

and Morton, his competitors. - . 

Elizabeth | Tuſt at this time the whole weight of Elizs- 
hoſtile to 

Mary. beth's power was thrown into the ſcale of the 

king's partizans. By the timidity [ 56] of the Biſhop 

of Rofs, whoſe fear of the rack extorted from him 

all his royal miſtreſs's ſecrets, ſhe had diſcovered 

Mary's negotiation with Norfolk and with foreign 

powers; ſhe had no longer, therefore, any mea- 

ſures to keep; but reſolved openly to ſupport the 

young king's authority, and to humble the friends 


of Mary, whom ſhe now looked on in the light of 


a determined foe. 


1 R The civil war was now carried on in Stotand 
NN with an inhumanity beyond example; no quarter 


Scotland. was given in the field, and numbers of priſoners 
taken in the country were put to death in cool 


= YN 


blood. No rank could command humanity ; the 


ties of nature yielded to the blind zeal of party 
CY 


NOTES. 


[56] It muſt be owned, that the viſible confuſion of the 
terrified biſhop's communications diminiſh in ſome degree 
their credit. He accuſes his miſtreſs of crimes which were 
never alleged againſt her, nor (on account of their abſurdity) 

can ever be credited for a ſingle moment. Such as, * that 
ſhe poiſoned her firſt huſband, Francis II.;* © that ſhe led 
Bothwell to the field of battle that he might be ſacrificed,” 
&c. &C, [MurDEn's STaTE PAPERS. 
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ſons ravaged the lands of their parents, and bro- A. D. 1572: | 


thers calmly witneſſed the execution of their 
brethren. | 

Edinburgh (which, - contrary to its principles, 
took part through fear with Kirkaldie), was re- 
duced to great ſtraights by Morton's blockade; that 
active commander had deſtroyed the mills “ all 
around the town, and placed (garriſons in every 

church or houſe which could be defended. The 
city and caſtle were by this meaſure prevented from 
receiving any ſupplies, and muſt ſoon have ſurren- 
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dered; had not a truce, ſtrongly recommended A truce. 


by England and France, and agreed to by the 
Scots for two-months, reſtored plenty to the gar- 
riſon and inhabitants f. This was the conſequence 
of a peace between England and France, con- 
cluded under deplorable auſpices, as it was imme- 
diately followed by the maſſacre of Paris. It 
ſerved, however, to prove the inſincerity of Mary's 
foreign allies ; the ambaſſador ſcarcely mentioned 
her name to the Engliſh queen; he deſired, in- 
deed, viſibly for the ſake of form, that the rigor 
of her confinement might be ſoftened, but never 
repeated the requeſt nor urged the performance. 


Killigrew and Drury were, at this time, joined 


to Randolph in commiſſion, that they might aſſiſt 
the French ambaſſador, Du Croc, in pacifying the 
Scots. Their ſucceſs was not immediate ; for, juſt 


„ uchanan, lib. xx. 


1 Camden, p. 444. 
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Þ.D. 1572. at this time, a large convoy of neceſſaries for the 
5 caſtle was taken by the royaliſts, and every man 
of the party ſlain or hanged; while almoſt, at the 
ſame inſtant, fifty-ſix of the king's party were exe 

cuted under the caſtle walls at Edinburgh. 
The horror of theſe frequently- repeated ſcenes 
of ſtudied inhumanity, weighed down to the ground 
The Re- the ſpirit and health of the patriotic regent. He 
23 ſaw himſelf croſſed in every endeavor to form a 
union of parties; he ſaw the power of Morton ſu- 
perior to his own; and he found himſelf utterly 
unable to ſtem the torrent of miſery which over- 
flowed his country. He fank | 57] beneath the 
A Morton load of woe; and left Morton without a rival to 
ſucceeds. qiſpute his title to the regency. Supported by 
Elizabeth, there could be no doubt of his ſuc- 
ceſs; and he became the fourth regent of Scotland 
within the ſpace of five years. He had not long 
before given up to the governor of Berwick the 
Earl of Northumberland, who had fled for refuge 
to Scotland. Could Morton have refuſed any thing d 
. to Elizabeth it ſhould have been this demand, as { 
he had peculiar obligations to the unfortunate no- ] 
bleman. kW | 


NOTES, 

[57] It is a curious circumſtance, and marks the anarchic 
turn of the times, that the Regent Mar ſhould have left the 
tuition of the young king and the government of Stirling 
caſtle to perſons of his own name and family by wil/ ; and that 
the regularity of the bequeſts was not diſputed by the new re- 
gent, ba 


Before 
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Before the cloſe of 1572 the celebrated John A. D. 187 
Knox, the founder of Scottiſh reformation, died * 
at the age of ſeventy-five. The daring and un- 
principled Morton, whom that ſtern teacher had 
frequently cenſured with uncourtly civility, wit- 
neſſed his funeral, and thus pronounced his eu- 
logy: There lies he who never feared the face of 
man [58] “. 

Morton had now reached the ſummit of his 
ambition; and ſeemed to wiſh to enjoy in quiet 
that pre- eminence to which his turbulent ſpirit had 
exalted him. Elizabeth, too (without whoſe di- 
rections he proceeded not a ſtep), at this period, 
ſhewed a deſire to afford peace and union to thoſe 
Scots, whoſe diviſions ſhe had ſo long and fo aſſi- 9 
duouſly fomented. She ſaw her danger from the 
firm, though private and impolitic, connection of 
France and Spain, and was deſirous of finding in 
Scotland an ally and ſupport againſt foreign attacks. 

To bring about an advantageous agreement, peace 
Morton, with his uſual dextrous duplicity, treated 18 

e- 
ſeparately with the two diviſions of Mary's party. rault. 
He had found Kirkaldie too much on his guard; 
but thoſe in diſtricts diſtant from the capital, headed 
by Chatelheraulr, by Huntley, and Sir Adam Gor- 


1373+ 


NOTES. 
[58] © His ſeverity,” fays Randolph in one of his diſ- 
patches, © keepeth at (meaning the _ and court of Scot- 
land) in marvellous order.“ 


* Spotiſwood, apud Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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A.D-1573- don (a leader more-fortunate than humane [ 59]), 


oy 
- 


liſtened readily to his propoſals, abandoned the 
intereſt of Kirkaldie and his brave garriſon, and 


- conſented to acknowledge him as regent, provided 


that every act by which the partizans of Mary were 
attainted, ſhould be repealed *. 
Not fo the party headed by the intrepid Kir- 


kaldie, and the adroit and ſanguine Maitland of 


Kirkaldie Lethington. They held the firſt fortreſs in the 


holds out. 


it on Lord Adam. 


realm, and kept the capital in awe ; they had alſo 


received ſome ſmall ſupply from. France, and had 


fair promiſes of more: to theſe promiſes, and to 
chances ,which might fall out in their favor, did 


they chuſe to truſt, although ſhamefully and ab- 
furdly forſaken by their party, rather than confide 
in the offers of Morton, of whoſe perſonal enmity 
they were both apprehenſive. But Elizabeth, who 
was determined that no place in Scotland ſhould 
remain in ſuch hands as would willingly receive 
auxiliaries from France, ſent a ſtrong body of 


NOTES: 


[59] This nobleman, under the name of © Edom o' Gordon,“ 
had been charged with heinous deeds of cruelty in an affecting 
ballad, which may be found in one of the moſt elegant of 
modern collections, The Reliques of Antient Engliſh Poetry.“ 
The real infamy of the deed is ſaid, by ſome, to belong to 
a Captain Care or Ker, who probably fought under Lord 
Adam's banner; but Archbiſhop Spotiſwood poſitively charges 


[His r. of THE Cue or ScorLan. 
* Melvill, p. 225. | 
| | troops 
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troops under Sir William Drury, well provided Az 
with artillery, to reduce the caſtle. During one 
month it reſiſted a reſolute and ſpirited attack with 
conſtant. bravery ; but the water failing, the gar- 
riſon mutinied,. and forced their gallant leader to 
ſurrender. Kirkaldie delivered himſelf to Drury, 
who treated him kindly, until he was directed by 
Elizabeth to give him to the cuſtody of the re- 
gent *; but Morton, dreading his active and daring i + one? 
ſpirit, cauſed him-[60] and his brother James to be put to 
executed on a gallows in the market-place of Edin- death. 
burgh. Lord Hume, and other officers of the 
garriſon, quitted their country and ſerved abroad; 
and Maitland, knowing what doom he had to ex- 
pect, put an end to his own life by poiſon. 

The regent, now poſſeſſed of unlimited authority, 1574. 
and delivered by death from his only dangerous A K 


competitors, | Chatelherault and Argyle, permitted hang 


NOTES. 


[60] Sir James Melvill dwells with affection on the cha- 
racter of William Kirkaldie of the Grange. © In the houſe” 
(ſays he) © he was humble and meek as a lamb, but like a lion 
in the field. He was a luſty, ſtrong, and well proportioned 
perſonage; hardy, and of a magnanimous courage; ſecret and 
prudent in all his enterprizes „heard,“ he adds, Henry II. 
of France point unto him and ſay, © Yonder is one of the 
moſt valiant men of our age.” Morton demanded his death 
of Elizabeth, declaring, that neither his perſon nor authority 
were in ſafety while Kirkaldie ſurvived. 

* Melvill, p. 228, 229. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Book VIII. 


| 2 1574 his naturally avaritious diſpoſition to unfold itſelf, 


and turned every thing to his own profit. He per- 
formed however, ſome important ſervices to the 
country. At his acceſſion to command, anarchy 
prevailed in every diſtrict; and a firm government 
like that of Morton, was needed to ſtop the courſe 
of that unbridled licentiouſneſs which, protected 
by one or the other faction, had overrun the realm. 
Theſe diſorders he repreſſed with a ſtrong hand; 
and, by a ſeries of vigorous exertions, reſtored 
order and a due adminiſtration of juſtice through- 
out the kingdom : but he tarniſhed the luſtre of 
theſe great works by the inſatiable deſire of gain, 
which he manifeſted on all occaſions. He debaſed 
the coin, oppreſſed the church“, encouraged mo- 


nopolies, and ſhewed his adminiſtration venal in 


every branch. 

Mean while the unfortunate Mary, now more 
than ever obnoxious to her powerful rival, conti- 
nued under the care of Lord Shrewſbury. She 
was, as an eſpecial favor, permitted to drink the 
waters of Buxton, but ſo extremely jealous was 
Elizabeth of thoſe who went near her, that ſhe had 
nearly diſgraced the old and faithful Lord Burleigh, 
for paying a viſit to thoſe wells at this time, al- 
_ merely as a valetudinarian . 

A diſpute on the borders, ſuch a one as would 
a few years before have involved the ſiſter- nations 


+ Strype, vol. ii. p. 248, 288. 


* Spotiſwood, p. 273. 
| in 
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in a war, was compromiſed early in 1575, by the K P. 228 
deliberate and decent conduct of Elizabeth and the 
regent. The Engliſh had been worſted, and Fo- 
reſter the warden, and many others, made pri- 
ſoners. Sir John Carmichael, the Scottiſh warden, 
repaired to London, and anſwered ſo well for his 
conduct, that Elizabeth treated him with reſpe& 
and diſmiſſed him with honor. 

The death of the profligate Bothwell [61] in 
a Damiſh priſon, and a declaration (of diſputed 
authenticity) which he left behind him, were topics 
of diſcourſe towards the cloſe of the fame year: 
but {till more intereſting was an attack made by a 


private clergyman (named Andrew Melvill) on on 

the Epiſcopal order. But this will be related in 1 41 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland. 8 | 

A quarrel between the Earls of Athol and Argyle 1576. 1 
had nearly proved, in 1576, the deſtruction of 1. 
e F | 
both theſe noblemen. The vaſſals of the one had = 4 
” . Wis 11 
committed depredations on the other; he was de- 1 4 
manded in vain by the injured party, and arms were 3 jd 1 
a "8 1 
ſnatched up on both ſides. The conteſt would 99 1 
have been decided by battle, had not the regent 141 
ä 11 
— e J 
* 1 
| NOTES. 41 
[61] It ſeems ſtrange that an author ſo reſpectable as Mr. VR | 
Guthrie, ſhould allow any credit to the aſſeverations in à will, bet 1 1 
in which the teſtator affirms, that, as he had from his youth 11 0 1 
addicted himſelf much to the art of enchantment at Paris and & J 
elſewhere, he had bewitched the queen (Mary) to fall in love 5 $ 4 
with him,” &c. Kc. Rc. bY. 
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A. D. 1576. obliged both parties to lay down their arms. Eager 
d break the force of two ſuch potent chiefs, the 
inſidious Morton ſummoned both to court, mean- 
Plot of ing to involve both in a charge of treaſon ; but 
338 their good genius tempted a clerk named Camp- 
bell, who had been intruſted, to reveal the plot: 
in conſequence, the invitation was diſregarded, and 
the bearers diſmiſſed with — wy each of the 
' ſummoned earls “. 

1577, The tide of the regent's pepe had now 
| paſſed its utmoſt height, and began to ebb apace. 
Beſides Athol and Argyle, the houſe of Hamilton 
deteſted him, and earneſtly ſought his ruin; yet 
did he daily add to their enmity by new provo- 
cations. He even pretended to ſuſpe& the Lord 
Claud Me do of a deſign to murther him; and 
actually put Semple, one of that nobleman's depen- 
_ dents, to the torture, under pretence of clearing the 

innocence of his patron. 
It was to the young but promiſing James, that 
the nobility looked for protection from this artful, 
Character daring deſpot. James, though but twelve years of 
of James. age, afforded a fair proſpect of futurity. He had 
been well educated by the regent Mar, and ſince 
his death by his brother Alexander Erſkine'; and 
the great George Buchanan was his preceptor +. 
He had a ſtrong appetite for learning ; and, young 


—  ——— 


* Crawford's Mew. p. 285. vill, p. 234. 
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W * | : ; A. D. 2877. 
as he was, a ſtill more eager wiſh for power. The 2 


regent Morton was never in his favor, and he 
liſtened with delight to every intimation of his 
delinquency. Athol, Argyle, and the Hamiltons, 
found means, by the connivance of Erſkine *, to 
be admitted to his preſence, and to acquaint him 
with the unjuſt rigor of Morton's government, 
and the aſplrations of the Scots for a change. They 
even prevailed on him to iſſue his letters to ſummon © 
a council, and they took care that only thoſe who 
hated the regent ſhould be ſummoned. 

The diſcontented lords could not have choſen a The re- 
fitter time for the conteſt. Morton's avidity had — 
diſguſted many; the clergy deteſted him for his 
oppreſſive treatment of their community, and only 
united with him in abhorrence of the impriſoned 
Mary; and his patroneſs, the Engliſh queen, was 
too deeply engaged in protecting the United States 
againſt the deſigns of the Spaniard, to be able to 
ſpare a force ſufficient for his ſupport. All theſe 
circumſtances preſaged the fall of the regent. 

But the ſtrong mind of Morton had penetrated 1 
the ſchemes of his foes, and pointed out to him reſigus. 
that he muſt give way, in order to return with the 
greater force. He at once, and with no bad 
grace, reſigned the regency to the young monarch, 
who, ſolemnly before the inhabitants of his capital, 
took upon him elf the ſupreme government, and 


» 


* Melvill, p. 236. 
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indemnity for all offences“. Vet, the eagerneſs 
of his enemies (a council of twelve appointed to 
aſſiſt the king with their advice), which prompted 
them to attack his vaſt property, had nearly turned 
him from the ſober path of a temporary ſub- 
miſſion, to the folly of a fruitleſs reſiſtance. The 


king, young as he was, who dreaded as much as 


he hated him, interfered in his favor, and Morton 
retired to a diſtant caſtle on a ſolitary lake. A 
new turn of affairs was at hand; Glamis, the Chan- 
cellor, fell by the enmity of the Crawfords, in 
one of the common brawls of the times; and Athol, 
a reputed papiſt, being promoted to his office, the 
cautious Proteſtants ſoon began to remark, that 
Roman Catholics, whom they abhorred ſtill more 
than they did the late regent, had totally ſur- 
rounded the king; and the tide of popularity began 
to turn again in favor of the lately deteſted Earl 
of Morton, whoſe ſteady adherence to the refor- 
mation was never doubted, although it did little 
credit to a good cauſe. That great politician, who 
had watched in his retirement every ſtep of his ene- 
mies, now iſſued from the caſtle of Loch Levin, 
ſtyled by the people his © Lion's Den; and, with 
his uſual artifice, prevailed on the Earl of Mar to 
deprive Alexander Erſkine, his uncle, a moſt de- 
termined foe to Morton, of the cuſtody both of 


* Crawt, Megivirs, p. 289, * 
1 - t 


Bock VIII. 
accepted a full approbation of his ſervices, and an 


th 
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was -accompliſhed, the artful inſtigator of the en- 
terprize entered the caſtle *, took the command, 
and by his aſtoniſhing talents became once more 
arbiter of the privy-council, and even procured 
himſelf to be, in ſome degree, favored by the un- 
ſteady James. 

Athol and Argyle flew to arms; at the head 
of 7000 ſoldiers they marched to deliver, as they 
vaunted, their king from durance ; on their ban- 
ners were inſcribed diſtichs [62], expreſſive of 
their upright intentions. Morton, by means of 
his nephew Angus, the warden of the borders, raifed 
5o00 ſouthern men, who waited the coming of 
his foes without terror. A civil war was on the 
point of breaking out, when Sir Robert Bowes, 
arriving from Elizabeth, proved a ſucceſsful me- 
diator ; and a peace was ſettled and confirmed by 
a convention of noblemen. Morton, without the 
title, retained the power of the regency ; and the 
infant James, though nominally king, ſubmitted 
like the reſt to this re-aſſumed ſway. | 


_ NOTES. 
[62] On one was a ſhort dialogue between the king and 
the aſſociated lords: 
King.—* Captive I am, liberty I crave.” 
Lords,—-* Our lives we will loſe, or that ye ſhall have.” 
[MSS. Mg mM. or BaLrouR. 
* Melvill, p. 237. | 
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the king and of Stirling caſtle. As ſoon as this 4-2: 1573; 
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and a more daring mind, 
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The ſudden ' deceaſe of the Chancellor Athol, 
after a banquet given by Morton, awakened thoſe 
ſuſpicions which had lain dormant fince the equally 
ſeaſonable death of the Regent Mar [63]. Mor- 
ton, by this opportune event, loſt a bitter enemy, 
and, by giving his poſt to Argyle, in ſome — 
made a friend. 

Together with the capacity to oppreſs, Morton 
found the will return in full force. The houſe of 
Hamilton had been ſuſpected of practices againſt 
the regents Murray and Lenox; he accuſed the 
Hamiltons of murthering both, and having driven 
the lords John and Claud out of Scotland, he 
cruelly included Arran, their eldeſt brother, in 
the proſcription, although, ſince his love for Mary 
of Scots had met a repulſe, he had never enjoyed 
the uſe of his ſenſes. Yet was his eſtate forfeited 
with thoſe of his brothers, and the forfeiture was 
confirmed by act of parliament. . * 


The unfortunate Mary was ſtill kept in cloſe 


confinement by her cautious rival. She contrived, 


NOTES. 


[63] Archbiſhop Spotiſwood writes, that the body of 
Athol was opened, and that no ſymptom of poiſon appeared. 


Moyſes intimates the contrary. Morton was capable of any | 


act of cruelty. He cauſed two men of poetical talents, 


Turnbull and Scott, to be. executed at Stirling for uttering 


_ ſarcaſms againſt his perſon and government. Morton was, 
© indeed, the Leiceſter of the North, with a better capacity, 


| [Enawrond s MEMOIRS. 
however, 
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however, to ſend a letter to her ſon, e S 
by ſome jewels of conſiderable value, and a veſt 
embroidered by her own hands. But the unfecling 
W taking advantage of the direction, which 


CIVIL AND ans 


To the Prince of Scotland,” not © the King,” 
i the whole back untouched. 

The ſtrange and abſurdly-warm e 
which bound James of Scotland during his whole 
life to a ſucceſſion of favorites, had already begun 
to appear. Two young men at once gained his 


affections and guided his ſteps. Eſme Stuart, Two Stu- 
arts are 
favored 


grandfather of by James, 


Lord D'Aubigny, was his near relation, being 
nephew to the Regent Lenox, the 
the king; he came from France to be preſented 
to his royal coulin; and was made in a ſhort ſpace 
of time Duke of Lenox, firſt Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and Governor of Dunbarton caſtle. Many 
other places were beſtowed upon him, nor was his 
promotion accompanied by the public hatred, as 
he was of an amiable * and mild character, al- 
though not fit for the "intrigues of a court. Cap- 
tain Stuart (ſon to the Lord Ochiltree), the rival 
of Lenox, was of a character totally different. 
Every vice which could render a favorite odious 
to a nation, or dangerous to a government, he poſ- 
ſeſſed. He was raſh, unprincipled, and ambitious, 
The reſtraints of religion, morality, or honor, he 


* Melvill, p. 240, 
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_ AD. 1530. deſpiſed 5 yet he had dexterity enough to gain an 
— aſcendant over the unexperienced mind of an in- 
fant king, and for a long ſpace ſucceeded in all 
his deſigns, however unattainable _ might at 

firſt appear. 
Their Both theſe diſſimilar courtiers joined in the de- 
_—_ ſign of ruining Morton; whoſe ſtrong diſcern- 
| ment made him foreſee the miſhap which he could 
not prevent, unleſs by ſome courſe too deſperate 


for the temper of the nation. It was once ru- 


mored, that he meant to carry off the king and de- 
liver him to the cuſtody of Elizabeth; but, as he 


earneſtly preſſed to have an enquiry made into the 


tranſaction, it is probable that this report only was 
meant as a pretext for the eſtabliſhment of a Lord- 
High Chamberlain, to be always near the royal 
perſon, and of a life-guard conſiſting of twenty- 
four young men of noble birth. Lenox was ho- 
nored with this office, and with the command of the 
guard, HE; 

The falling ſtateſman had in vain attempted to 
intereſt the prieſthood of Scotland in his behalt, by 
exclaiming againſt the new favorite as a Roman 
Catholic. But Lenox guarded againſt this attack 
by publicly embracing the Proteſtant faith. The 
ſupport. of England was all that now remained to 
him; and nothing except the inexperience of the 
one, and the audacity of the other minion, could 
have rendered Elizabeth's interceſſion on Morton's 
behalf ſo completely inſignificant as it was found 


0 
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be. © Indeed, it appeared, that the too warm & D 1580. 
e of Bowes, the Engliſh miniſter, rather 
haſtened the fall“ of the obnoxious earl, than 
guarded againſt it. 

Early in 1581, the great miniſter who had ruled 1581. 
Scotland with the tyranny of a deſpot, but who 
had guarded it from all. ills except thoſe of his 
own creation, was ſeized and committed firſt to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and then to that of Dun- 
barton. It had been difficult to reach his life, fo 


gt a Son Mid — — 
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well had his pardon beea drawn; but the murther Morton 41 
of Henry, the father of James, having been from of King 4 | 
decency left out of the crimes pardoned, the vio- Henry's N 
lent and brutal Captain Stuart, at once accuſed — 7 1 
him of being his aſſaſſin f. 641 
The Earl of Morton appeared greater in his £4 7 

misfortunes than he had ſeemed in the plenitude | | Tek 
of his power. Conſcious as he declared of his in- 1 if 
nocence, he refuſed the aſſiſtance of his nephew j 5 1 
Angus ; who, thinking the honor of the Douglas 14 
name at ſtake, offered to head a warlike troop of LE. | 
borderers and riſque his life and fortune for his de- at | 
liverance, Ehzabeth was not unconcerned. She 1 L 
remonſtrated to James; ſhe made the Prince of I i] 1 
Orange re monſtrate; ſhe even cauſed a large body 1 [| 

of troops to advance towards the northern fron- } ', 
tiers, and had the miniſters of James been old and _ 7 
cautious, theſe precautions might have ſaved her X 5 

| — 1 
* Melvill, p. 238. + Crawford's Memoirs, p. 323. 1 he | | 
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A. D 1881. fa; F . 
t faithful dependent; but the two Stuarts had no 


Con- 
demned 
and exe- 
cuted. 


The fa- 


vorites 


diſagree. 


ſuch diffidence. They prepared to repel force by 
force ; and the Engliſh queen, ſenſible that ſhe 
had carried her interference ſomewhat too far, 
withdrew her army. And now Morton, deſerted 


by thoſe who owed their fortunes to his patronage, 


and tried and condemned by a packed jury, and 
on evidence wreſted by torture from his ſervants, 
and even from his nephew Auchinleck, of Bal- 
merino, was brought to the ſcaffold “, where he 
died with firmneſs worthy a better man [64]. 
Soon after this event the two favorites, to whom 
their mutual dread of Morton had been a band of 
union, diſagreed, and gradually came to an open 
rupture. Captain Stuart, from being guardian to 
the unhappy lunatic Arran , was permitted by the 


o 


NOTES. 


[64] The confeſſion of Morton has been mentioned bef re. 
His excuſes for not revealing the plot againſt the king, m. 
from a better man, be judged admiſſible. Opulent as he uad 
been, he was ſo plundered while in priſon, that he was 
forced to borrow twenty ſhillings on the ſcaffold to give 
among the poor. He was executed by a maiden:“ an in- 
ſtrument which, having ſeen accidentally at Halifax, he drew 
on the ſpot, and cauſed one to be made by that pattern when 
he reached his home. In later times, the engine has been 
denominated the Guillotine.“ The extreme contempt with 
which Morton treated the wretched Arran, when he aſked 
his pardon on the ſcaffold, would furniſh a good ſubject for a 
hiſtorical picture. : 


* Spotiſwood, p. 313, 314, 315- + Melvill, p. 240: 
| king, 
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2 
king, with a total diſregard to juſtice, to poſſeſs A. P. 1, 


himſelf of his title and eſtate, He gained a wife 
by a method ſtill more diſhonorable ; he ſeduced 
her from the boſom of his beſt friend, Lord March, 
to whom ſhe had been married ſome years; and 
ſhe had had the audacity to demand a divorce for 
the moſt indelicate of reaſons, that ſhe might wed 
Arran. To regain their characters, this deteſtable 
pair became fanatics in religion, affected more 
than common attachment to the Proteſtant faith, 
and even objected to Epiſcopacy, in order to gain 
the favor of the moſt violent among the Preſby- 
terian clergy. Lenox, on the other hand, was the 
avowed protector of the biſhops, and by his coun- 
ſels encouraged in James, that ſtrong propenſity 
which he ever retained towards a regulated hie- 
rarchy. | 


The quarrel between the favorites of a young 582. 


and timid prince, threw the government of the 


The lords 
of Scot- 


country into general confuſion ; and an interfe- land alar- 


rence in eccleſiaſtical matters, in which the head- Med. 


ſtrong Arran had preſumed * to engage, excited 
the turbulent temper of the times. Many cir- 
cumſtances, indeed, at this criſis, conſpired to 
raiſe diſcontent F in the moſt powerful barons 
around the throne ; they knew that James received 
from his favorites leſſons of deſpotiſm, which he 


wanted only opportunity to put in practice : they 
— 


* Melvill, p. 245. 


+ Spotilwood, p. 320. 
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2 1532 ſaw the moſt oppreſſive of the feudal tenures re- 
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vived, and ſevere fines levied on land-owners for 
trifling errors; they had alſo good reaſon to think, 


that Lenox had a deſign to bring about the ac- 


compliſhment of Maitland's favorite ſcheme, that 


of a government carried on by Mary and James 


united; and they obſerved that the friendſhip of 


Elizabeth was ſlighted, and dreaded the revival of 
thoſe ruinous wars which had deſolated their faireſt 
diſtricts. They conſulted together without diſtine- 


tion of party, and determined to apply a ſure, 


_ though bitter, remedy. 


The king was engaged in a party of hunting, 
his beſt-loved diverſion, after having in ſome de- 
gree reconciled the two thoughtleſs young men who 


The Raid governed him and the nation. At Ruthven caſtle, 


of Ruth- 
Ven, 


whether the love of ſport had allured him, he was 
ſurpriſed to ſee a long train of nobles enter his 
bed-chamber at an early hour one morning, and 
after receiving a ſtrong remonſtrance on the follies 
and faults of his minions, to find them firmly 
demanding the diſmiſſion of two perſons, whoſe 
inexperience, they averred, would ruin the realm 
of Scotland. James liſtened patiently ; but, with a 


\ childiſh diſlike to reprehenſion, preſſed to be gone; 
and, on finding his way obſtructed, burſt into tears. 


© Better,” ſaid the ſtern tutor of Glamis, that 


bairns ſhould weep, than bearded men *.“ The 


— 
* Spotiſwood, p. 320, 


ſeverity 
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ſeverity of this apophthegm was never forgotten CA 
by the terrified monarch, who inſtantly, though 
fadly, yielded his conſent to the diſmiſſion of his 
minions. Arran, violent and fierce as uſual, rode 
up haſtily to the caſtle ; and, with only two ſervants, 
braved the anger of thoſe aſſociated peers, whoſe 


contempt alone of his preſent inſignificance ſaved 1 } 
his life. He was diſarmed and ſent as a priſoner to ji 14 | | 
Stirling caſtle. The milder Lenox was, after ſome 743 

delay, ordered by James to depart the realm. It ED | 1 
was long before he could bring himſelf to obey a | | | 

command given, as he knew, moſt unwillingly. As 
At length, ſlowly paſſing through England, he "Vis | | 
reached France, and died of a heart broken by his Death of 51 
diſappointment in his ambitious friendſhip [65]; 1 855 1 | 
affirming, with his laſt words, his ftrift attachment | . | 


to the reformed religion *. DS 04 
In the mean while, an embaſſy. from England 
confirmed the wavering James in his ſubmiſſion to 


x- a 
a < bu . 
— - — — 


— - —_—__—— — 
- — — 
* 
— — 


the Raid of Ruthven' (as the late revolution was 66 
named), and he was even perſuaded to agree in i . 
opinion with a convention of the eſtates, and to Tal | 
_ 11 * 
— i 4 
199 
NOTES. (18 
[65] The conduct of James to the five children of Lenox {98 | 
was parental and affeQtionate ; he ſent for them from France, _— 
and befides loading the two ſons with honors, he married one 9805 
daughter to Huntley, another to Mar, and the third might Wi 14 
\ have had as e an alliance, but choſe a cloyſter. Ml ke 
[SroTiswood, it hg 
* Spotiſwood, p. 322, | vi 1 
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- declare, that the lords concerned in the © Raid 


1583. 
James re- 


had done the ſtate good ſervice. The Aſſembly of 


the Church of Scotland concurred in the ſame de- 
claration * ; while the great reſpe& with which the 
king was treated, and his apparent acquieſcence, 
induced his ſubjects to hope that he was not in- 
ſincere in his profeſſions. But in a country go- 
verned by a capricious youth, divided by factions, 


and headed by turbulent peers, no dependence can 


be placed on the duration of any politicat ſyſtem: 
and, by another of thoſe miniſterial revblutions ſo 

common in Scotland, the month of January had 
gains his not paſſed, cre James was, by the contrivance of 
authority. Colonel Stuart, commander of the body-guards, 
delivered from the honorable confinement in which 
© the Raid of Ruthven' had entangled him, and 
enabled him to eſtabliſh a new ſet of adminiſtra- 
tors of government. Argyle, Huntley, and a few 


more, now poſſeſſed his favor, and Gowry was, 


on his ſubmiſſion, admitted to forgiveneſs; while 
Angus, Glencairn, and the reſt of the lords of 
© the Raid,” were exiled or impriſoned; nor did 


NOTES. 


a ſplendid embaſſy [66] from England, with the 


[66] A ſhort time before this embaſſy, the Engliſh queen 
had by a letter ſchooled James for his unſteadineſs, and enve- 
nomed her ftriftures with a paſſage from Iſocrates; and James, 
with pardonable pedantry, had out- reaſoned her by returning 
two paſſages from the ſame rhetorician, which militated againſt 


her argument. 


P 


* Spotiſwood, p. 324. 


[MELV1LL. 


ſubtle 


L— 
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ſubtle Walſingham at its head, prevail on James to & P. 2583. 


pardon the offenders, moſt of whom had fled to 
England, or to permit them to plead the amneſty 
granted by the convention. It was the malicious 
Arran, now re- inftated in his power and his place 
in the royal favor, who had hardened the heart of 
James, otherwiſe diſpoſed to moderation, againſt 
all applications in favor of theſe two hardy patriots. 
The embaſſy of Elizabeth had no good effect. 
James anſwered the complaints of England by 
recrimination; and, when reproached with breaking 
his promiſe to the exiled lords, pleaded the force 
he was under at that time, and charged Elizabeth 
with having neglected to notice a ſtrong intimation 
which he had then given to her ambaſſador, Cary, 
of his want of liberty; and Walſingham returned 
to London, after his ineffectual negotiation, with no 
bad idea of James's capacity for reigning. 

As the noblemen exiled on account of © the 
Raid of Ruthven,” were much too potent and too 
active to fit down contented with their lot, they 
intrigued for their reſtoration both with the court 
and the church. In the former, they gained the 
aſſiſtance of their old aſſociate Earl Gowry “, 
whoſe penitence had not placed him in ſo high a 
ſtation as he thought his merits in deſerting the 
confederacy might have claimed. In the church 
they had many friends; the preachers with one 


Spotiſwood, p. 330. 
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. A accord eſpouſed their cauſe, and thoſe who were 


moſt popular went greater lengths than reaſon and 
loyalty. ſeemed to juſtify ; but James, encouraged 
by the fierce Arran, exerted himſelf, and drove the 


The eler- boldeſt declaimers from their pulpits. Dury, Who 


gy of ' 4 in a ſermon had praiſed the Raid' as a ſalutary 


humbled. meaſure, was ſilenced; and Melvill, who had 
drawn odious compariſons as to reigns, and had 
likened James VI. to James III. was obliged to 

take ſhelter in England“; advantage, too, was 

taken of theſe imprudent rhapſodies, to fetter the 
church with laws which prevented the clergy from 
interfering in political meaſures. Nor were the 


military attempts of the friends to the baniſhed 
lords more ſucceſsful than thoſe of the eccleſi- 


aſtics. Gowry, who was ſuſpected of treaſonable 


deſigns, was ſeized by Colonel Stuart at Dundee, 


Gowry after a ſharp reſiſtance, and beheaded ; and the ba- 
executed. niſhed lords, Angus, Mar, Glamis, &c. who had 
| ſurprized the caſtle of Stirling, were forced to leave 
it precipitately, and take ſhelter again in England. 


Arras Arran was now ſupreme Lord of Scotland, and 


weak con- 


dug, had a full opportunity of gratifying his cruelty and 


. his avarice, by the ruin of the baniſhed lords, and 
the forfeiture of their eſtates. But his fall in its 
turn approached. He had, with an uncommon 
want of policy, introduced to James the Maſter of 
Gray, a young man equal to the favorite in per- 

| — / 
* Spotiſwood, p. 333. 12 
: | ſonal 


{ 
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ſonal accompliſhments, equal to him in profli- &. D. 1534 


gacy, and much his ſuperior in decent hypocriſy. 
The childiſh favor of the king inſtantly attached 
itſelf to this new object; and Arran, who had now 
recognized his own abſurdity, could only delay his 
impending diſgrace by diſpatching this new minion 
on an embaſſy to England. There, too, the po- 
licy of the elder favorite failed. Elizabeth (who 
had condeſcended to bribe Arran, and who had 
found him ready to enter into the moſt traitorous 
engagements to betray the councils of his royal 
maſter to the Engliſh cabinet, and to prevent him 
from marrying during three years) ſaw with a diſ- 
cerning eye in the Maſter of Gray, an obje& more 
likely than the boiſterous Stuart to retain James's 
ſettled affection, and equally ready to receive a 
bribe and to betray the confidence of his maſter. 
She with wonderful good policy ſtrengthened his 
intereſt at the Scottiſh court, by permitting him 
to obtain the removal of the baniſhed lords into 
the interior of England ; and ſent him back to 
James, engaged and determined to ſerve her in- 
tereſt, in deſpite of gratitude, honor, and loyalty. 

The tranſactions of 1584, in which the ſtill un- 
fortunate Mary was implicated, have been told in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, with which they are imme- 
diately connected. 

A new revolution impended over the fragile 
ſtate of James's miniſtry. Arran, who was now 
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Profli- 
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Lieutenant - General of Scotland, and held the caſtles Arran. 
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22 of Edinburgh and Stirling, had reached the ſummit 
of profligacy as well as of power, and was become 
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ſo deteſted, that his vaſt authority hung by a ſingle 
thread. The catalogue of his oppreſſions is odious, 
and too long for admiſſion here. The Earl of 
Athol he impriſoned for refuſing to divorce his 
wife, and to ſettle his lands on him; Lord Home, 
becauſe he would not give up an eſtate which lay 
commodiouſly for the tyrant. Two of the Home 
family, and two other gentlemen of high credit, 
he ſacrificed at the gallows to his private enmity, 
under falſe and trivial pretexts, unſupported by 
evidence *. Inſtruments to deſtroy ſuch a miniſter 
(perhaps the moſt atrociouſly wicked that hiſtory 
has ever recorded) could not be wanting. Eliza- 


beth, who abhorred Arran, formed the plot and 


directed the actors. She ſent to the court of James 
as her ambaſſador the dextrous Wotton, who had 


been employed at the age of twenty to deceive 


the Conſtable de Montmorenci in France f. His 


gay and amuſing converſation, and his ſingular 


ſkill in ſporting, ſoon acquired the favor of the 
thoughtleſs king, although warned of his arts by 
the more experienced courtiers . The Maſter 
of Gray, Sir Lewis Bellenden, the Juſtice Clerk, 
and Sir John Maitland, the ſecretary, each bought 


by Elizabeth, were employed gradually to weaken 


— —— 
—y—  — —— 


* Spotiſwood, p. 337. + Melvill, p. 293. 
m Melvill, p. 296. | 
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the affection of James towards Arran, whoſe mon- &. P. 1585. 
ſtrous vanity had now led him to intimate; that, 

in right of his pretended anceſtor, Murdo, Duke 

of Albany, he had a claim to the Scottiſh crown 

prior to that of James himſclf. 

Matters were well arranged for an exploſion; 
when an incident haſtened the cataſtrophe. Sir 
Francis Ruſſel was lain in a border-quarrel ; and, 
on Elizabeth's peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, 
the Scottiſh warden, Ker, of Fernihurſt, and his 
patron Arran, were, on the perſudfion of Gray and 
his aſſociates, thrown into confinement *. At this Return of 
_ criſis the exiled lords (whoſe mutual misfortunes — 
had ſoftened old feuds, and united in one enter- lords. 
prize the hoſtile ſtocks of Douglas and of Hamil- 
ton) advanced into Scotland. They were met by 
their numerous dependents in arms; the young 
king was ſurrounded in Stirling and taken, but 
treated with the higheſt reſpect; and the lords of 
© the Raid of Ruthven,” the friends of Scotland's 
true intereſt, amity with England, once more be- 
came the directors of their monarch's conduct. 

Warned by adverſity, they acted with ſenſe and 
moderation. The reſtitution of their own honors 
and lands contented their rational wiſhes; they 
aimed at no forfeitures, nor recalled the memory 
of paſt injuries. Colonel Stuart was ſilently diſ- 
miſſed ; it was at the wretched Arran alone that 

— 


* Spotiſwood, ꝑ. 339. 
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A.D. 1535. they pointed the bolt of their vengeance ; that 


Ruin of 
Arran. 
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may · game of fortune, ſtripped of his eſtates and 
titles, reduced to the denomination of Captain 
James Stuart, and proclaimed an enemy to his 
country, dropped quietly into that obſcurity for 
which nature had intended him. Wotton, who 
preſided, over the whole affair, dared not ſtay to 
enjoy the ſtorm which he had raifed *®, He had 


refined on his commiſſion, and plotted other de- 


figns [67], the diſcovery of which haftened his re- 
turn to England. Before his departure he had 
propoſed to James a ſtrict league of friendſhip be- 


tween the ſiſter-realms, a meaſure highly approved 


by the country in general as well as the king, 
whoſe good will to England was by no means 
diminiſned, on finding that Elizabeth meant to 
allow him a penſion of Jogol. per annum; a 
conſiderable fum at that period, and exactly what 
ſhe had herſelf received before ſhe became queen 
of England, a circumſtance which ſhe communi- 


cated to the needy prince. 


NOTES. 
[67] Wotton was ſuſpected of plotting to carry off the 


king of Scots, in order to place him in the cuftody of the 


queen of England. He had alſo with great art circumvented 
a matrimonial engagement, which ambaſſadors from Denmark 
came to propoſe, by perſuading the unobſerving and haughty 
king, that they were people in buſineſs; and that Denmark, 
like Holland, was a country of merchants. [MELviLL. 


* Melvill, b. 307. 
The 
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The parliament, which was called on this occa- 4. P. 1585: 
ſion; confirmed every meaſure which the baniſhed 
lords had propoſed ; reſtored their eſtates ; and ra- 
tified their pardon. Every thing were a tranquil 
appearance; and the good-natured king [68),. after 
owning. that he never did like the violence of 
Arran“, acquieſced in every reaſonable meafure, Acquieſ- 
and of his own accord haſtened the ſettlement of — 
the popular alliance with Elizabeth. | 

The preachers alone, who had been driyen from 
Scotland for their ſevere language againſt the mea- 
ſures of the court, thought themſelves neglected, 
and ſpoke their minds freely [69] ; ſince the dread 
88 | of 


— 
NOTES. 


[68] Arran had always plundered James's ill-furniſhed 
treaſury without ſtint ; and the king at length diſcovered that 
the ungrateful minion had carried away jewels worth 200,000 
crowns. Huntley, who was ſent to ſeize the robber, narrowly 
miſſed him ; but the terror of Arran prompted him to ſend 
back to the king the richeſt piece which he had ſtolen. 

[SraFIiS WOOD, &c. 
[69] © Captain James and his wife Jezebel were taken 
hitherto,” ſaid a hot-headed prieſt in his pulpit, © to be the 
perſecutors of the church. It is now ſeen to be the king 
himſelf; but, like Jeroboam, he ſhall die childleſs, and be the 

laſt of his race. | | 
It was on this occaſion that the King of Scots uttered a 
ſentiment which ought to be ever recorded to his honer. A 
courtier had adviſed him to leave the clergy to their own 
courſes. 

# Spotiſwood, p. 342. 
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of diſguſting the unſteady - James had prevented 


the lords of the Raid' from taking an early op- 


1586, 


portunity of re-inſtating them in their charges. 
The melancholy detail of Babington's conſpi- 
racy, in which the unfortunate Mary's fate was 
fatally involved, has already been told in a former 
book. The mind of James was, at this time, 
ulcerated againſt a mother whom he had never 
known; and who (as it was the intereſt of each 
among his vaſt variety of ſucceſſive miniſters to 
keep them aſunder) had generally been repreſented 


to him in an odious light, as an adulterous murthe- 


Anger of 
Mary. 


reſs, leagued with his foes againſt him. He · had 


even written to her a letter which, inſtead of dutiful 


expreſſions, contained bitter taunts ; and ſhe, in 
return, had threatened him with her curſe, and 
with a transfer of her rights to a potent heir (pro- 
bably Philip of Spain), who would revenge her 
cauſe on an ungrateful and diſobedient child *. 

It was, perhaps, this diſſenſion which made James 


ſo li tive to his mother's ſafety, as to ſend 
as an envoy to the court of Elizabeth + Archi- 
NOTES. 


courſes. © They will become,” ſaid he, ſo odious, that the 
people will riſe and chace them out of the country. True,“ 
ſaid the good-natured prince, and if I meant to ando the 
church and religion, your counſel were good; but as I mean 
to preſerve both, for their own ſakes I ſhall take ſome pains 
to reform them.” [SPOTISWOOD, 
+ Mackenzie, vol, iii. p. 34% + —_ p. 348. 
ED 125 bald. 


- 


*. * 
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bald Douglas, one who had been employed in 4- P. 1586. 

the murther of King Henry, and was the bittereſt 

foe that Mary ever knew. Nor did the Maſter 

of Gray, who ſucceeded him in the embaſſy, ſhew 1585. 

a better will towards her ſecurity : on the other 

hand, he is ſuppoſed to have haſtened her fate 

by ſtrongly infimating to Elizabeth the apathy of 

her prejudiced, poor, and greedy ſon ®. The criſis 

was ſo extremely delicate, and the ſituation of the 

Engliſh queen ſo very dangerous, that had ſhe 
expected real and ſettled reſentment [70] in James 


for 


WW ----——- 
NOTES. 


[70] There are letters in Murden's flate papers which 
prove that James was ſomewhat affected when he found that 
his mother's death was reſolved on. His opinion,” ſays 
Gray to Douglas, is, that it cannot ſtand with his honor that 
he be a conſenter to take his mother's life ; but he is content 
how ſtrictly ſhe be kept, and all her old knaviſh ſervants 
hanged ;- chiefly they who be in bands.* Some time after, 
when the Scottiſh ambaſſadors propoſed to Elizabeth that Mary 
ſhould be ſpared on A over all her claims to her ſon 
James; Is it ſo?” ſaid the peeviſh queen, Then I put my- 

| ſelf in worſe caſe than before; by God's paſſion that were 
to cut my own throat.“ 

James himſelf ſtates his own reaſons for acquieſcence to 
have been, © 1. His tender youth, not trained up to arms, 
2. His exceſſive povertie, which made him live from hand 
to hand, from neydie to neydie, to greedie and preedie.” 

[STRYPE, 


A l&t- 


* Spotiſwood, p. 352. 
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for. the death of his mother, ſhe would have found 
it convenient to have ſpared her, 

But as ſhe knew. that the king was ſurrounded 
by perſons in her pay, that he was himſelf her 
penſioner, and that the intereſt of his kingdom 
and the voices of his ſubjects united in favor of 
perpetual peace with England, ſhe ventured to 
ſtrike that ſtroke, which, although we may forgive 
it to the queen, makes us ſurvey the woman with 
horror, 

At hearing of his mother's execution, James 
breathed nothing but war with England, and ap- 
peared to liſten with pleaſure to the ſuggeſtions 
of the noblemen who repreſented to him the in- 
delible diſgrace of paſſing by ſuch an inſult unre- 
venged. But cooler conſideration, an unanſwerable 
letter drawn up by Walſingham, and the advice of 
the Engliſh envoy, bringing to his mind the cer- 
tain loſs of his penſion, and the probable failure of 
his hopes of ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown, he 


James pa> accepted the excuſes of Elizabeth, laid the blame, 


cified. 


as ſhe wiſhed, on the ſecretary Daviſon, and be- 


A NOTES. 


A letter is exiſting from the needy monarch of this date, 
begging for the loan of 1000 marks, or 541. 3s. 4d. from John 
Boſwell of Balmonto, and prefling his requeſt thus ſtrongly 
upon him: © Ye will rather hurt yourſelf very far than ſee 
the diſhounour of your prince and native country, with the 
povertie of baith ſet downe beſore the face of ſtrangers.” 

[PENNANT., 


came 
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came as much as ever the creature of the Engliſh AM 
cabinet. To this the politic generoſity of the 
Engliſh queen greatly contributed, by ſending him 
frequent preſents of hounds, horſes, and books 
written on thoſe ſubjects which he moſt delighted 
in. | 
The Maſter of Gray, whoſe intereſt wich the 
king had much declined, was now accuſed by Sir 
Robert Stuart“, the brother of Arran, of having 
adviſed and contrived the death of Mary, and of 
being a bigoted Papiſt, and keeping up a corre- 
ſpondence with Rome. His defence was trivial, 
and his life would have paid the forfeit of his du- 
plicity, had not the gratitude of the late exiles 
protected him, He was permitted to ſink gently 
down from power and affluence, to diſgrace and 
baniſhment, An attack of a ſimilar kind, made 
by Captain James Stuart (the late Arran) on the 
ſecretary, Sir John Maitland, did not fucceed; and 
his innocence was illuſtrated, by the king's beſtow- 
ing on him the Chancellorſhip of Scotland. 
James had now attained to the age of twenty-one, 
and ſhewed as much eagerneſs to wed a Daniſh Propoſes 
princeſs, as Elizabeth did zeal to prevent him. 927 
Denmark had always a cloſe connection with Scot- 
land, and the embaſſy in 1585 had been intended 
by the Daniſh monarch rather to bring about a 
matrimonial alliance than to demand the Orkney 
D 
* Spotiſwood, p. 364, 
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* iNands, which was the oſtenſible motive. The 
death of King Frederic, which happened about this 
time, was indeed the only circumſtance which pre- 
vented the projected marriage taking place almoſt 
immediately *. 1 

A feſtival of pacification, which the peace-loving 
king celebrated on his coming of age, did him real 
honor. After taking great pains to ſettle the con- 
tentions which had grown to deadly feuds, and had 
made many of the nobleſt houſes foes to each other, 
he found means to form at leaſt a temporary re- 
conciliation. After witneſſing this happy event, and 
confirming it by a ſplendid entertainment at Holy- 
rood houſe, he conducted the parties in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, each holding the hand of his perſonal enemy, 
through the ſtreets of Edinburgh to the Market 
Croſs ; where they found a collation of wine and 
ſweetmeats. They drank to each other, and de- 
parted in apparent, but unhappily not durable, 
friendſhip. 

James, who had penttration enough to Admire 
the conſtitution of England, now made an impor- 
tant ſtep towards bringing his own parliament to 
reſemble that of his neighbour-country, and by 
reviving an act procured by the firſt James in 1427, 
but diſregarded, as all that wiſe prince's regulations 
were, he brought the leſſer barons to appoint two 
commiſſioners for each ſhire, to repreſent them. 


— 
* Spotiſwood, p. 356. 


The 
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The noblemen were ſhocked at this innovation, 
which they foreſaw would gradually annihilate their 
illegal power. Lord Crawfurd loudly oppoſed it, 
and“ (fays Archbiſhop Spotiſwood) the noble- 
men did work him (the king) great buſineſs in 
all the enſuing parliaments.” They could not, 
however, prevent the regulation, ſince James 
might have overpowered them by ſummoning the 
tenants of the crown to vote. | 

The year 1588, although a very buſy period 
in England, produced few incidents in the realm 


of James, but gave him a fair opportunity of dif- 


playing his diſcernment and honor. Convinced 
of the pernicious conſequences of Philip's enter- 
prize, ſhould it ſucceed, he acted a firm and manly 
part; he impriſoned the envoy from the Nether- 
lands, Colonel Sempill, on finding him to be a trea- 
cherous ſubject of his own. He liſtened not to 
the counſel of a ſecond, turbulent, Bothwell (Francis 
Stuart, a grandſon of James V.) who had already 
raiſed men to invade F England; he diſcouraged 
the Popiſh prieſts, particularly the Jeſuits, who 
ſwarmed in his realm, and baniſhed ſome of them; 
he rejected every propoſal from Philip; and, by 
a ſudden and ſpirited march, diſperſed the followers 
of the Lord Maxwell; who were arrayed in readi- 
neſs to join the Spaniſh forces, had they landed in 
the North. As Maxwell was cloſely connected 
„ Spotiſwood, p. 366. + Ibid. p. 370. 
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Covenant 
firſt 
framed. 


| © HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, - Book VIII. 
with the powerful lords Huntley [72], Errol, and 


Crawſurd (who were all zealous Roman Catholics, 


and who all abhorred the league with Elizabeth, 
and wiſhed to provoke a war), this exertion was 


of the utmoſt conſequence to the peace of the 


country, and to the welfare of England. Yet fo 
little were the laws reſpected, and ſo weak was the 


government of Scotland, that Sir William Stuart, 


who was remarkably active on this expedition, was, 
with impunity, pierced through the heart by the 
ſword of the impetuous Earl of Bothwell, almoſt 
in the king's preſence. | 

Not contented with theſe dcn the friendly 
monarch wrote to Elizabeth to aſſure her that he 
had an army at her devotion ; while ſhe, ſenſible 
of the value attached to ſuch a friend, thanked him 
affectionately, and made him great and fplendid 
promiſes ; among theſe are to be numbered an 
Engliſh dukedom, and a guard for his perſon, main- 
tained by the queen. 

It was upon this occaſion firſt that a Covenant 
(a name afterwards uſed for a very different ſpecies 


NOTES. 


[71] Huntley proteſted his innocence as to intention of 
evil, and James received his excuſes and made him captain 
of his guard; but his violence of temper and bigotry ſoon 
drove him again into rebellion, Yet a Scottiſh writer moſt 
ſtrangely paints him as a mild, peaceable man. FHuntlæus, 
homo minimè ambitioſus, minimè turbidus, ſed ad quietem 
proclivis.“ [Jon xs Tox. 


of 


> 
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638 | A. D. 1888. 
of aſſociation) was brought forward. It was a 


ſpirited reſolution to defend the religion, the king, 
and the laws, and was ſigned by people in every 
rank and ſtation “. 

In this year died the Earl of Angus, a nobleman 
of known bravery, great abilities, andofan amiable 
and reſpectable character; but one who had ſuffered 
the extremes of fortune, and lived half his years 
in exile ; by the ſteady friendſhip of Elizabeth, 
however, he ſpent his latter days in peace on his 
own eſtate. His death is introduced 1n this place 
as a proof of the blind ſuperſtition of the age. 


Inſtance 


He died (ſays a venerable author) of ſorcery of credu- 


and incantation.'” A wizard, after the phyſicians 
had pronounced him to be under the power of 
witchcraft, made offer to cure him, faying (as the 
manner of theſe wizards 1s) © that he had received 
wrong.” But the ſtout and pious Earl declared, 
« That his life was not ſo dear unto him, as that, 
for the continuance of ſome years, he would be 
beholden to any of the devil's inſtruments,” and 
= 1 

Before the cloſe of 1588, the total diſperſion of 
Philip's enormous fleet delivered [72] Elizabeth 

| from 


NOTES. 


. [72] The defeat of the Armada gave the Scots an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing, in one inſtance, an exertion of ſpirit, in 
another, of humanity, 

Of 
* Dunlop's Colle&ion, vol. ui. p. 108. 
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from her fears of an invaſion. She wrote a grateful 
letter to the King of Scots; but though ſhe praiſed 


his fidelity, ſhe was not forward to reward it “. 
Diſappointed by the diſcomfiture of his Armada, 
in his views on England, the artful Philip thought 


to find an cafier way into that realm, by engaging 


Scotland in his intereſt, and invading Elizabeth's 
territories from the borders. The Roman Catho- 
lic lords were eager to ſerve him, and Bothwell, 
merely from turbulence of diſpoſition, joined the 
party. It was ſettled among them, that Maitland 
the chancellor, the friend of England and of the 
Reformation, was firſt to be made away with; and 
he very narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination F even in 
the king's preſence, where he was ſurrounded by 


— 


NOTES. 


LY 
Of Mull, one of the Hebrides, the Florida, a Spaniſh ca- 
rack, was blown up, as traditionſays, by the deſperate reſolu- 
tion of a Scot. Many attempts have fince been made to recover 
the loſt treaſure, as the exa@ ſpot is known. A Mr. Sache- 
verel is ſaid to have had great ſucceſs in this. purſuit, by 
means of diving bells, in 1688. [PENNANT. 
Seven hundred naked wretches eſcaping from the wrecks 


of ſeveral ſhips were humanely fed and clothed at Edinburgh. 


They were then embarked for Spain. III fortune ill pur- 


ſued them, and they were forced by ſtreſs of weather into 


Yarmouth, where the general deteſtation had nearly proved 
fatal to them. Their miſery, however, heightened by famine, 
ſickneſs, and deſpair, ſaved their lives and liberty, and a 
remnant of them at length reached Spain. 
| | [Srow. STRYPE- 
* Camden, p. 548. + Spotiſwood, p. 374- 
| 7 Huntle Ys 
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Huntley, with a band of aſſaſſins“. The very . D. % 
the pacific James took of this | 


conſpiracy emboldened the actors; and after ſuffer- 
ing a flight confinement they fled each to their 


eſtates, where they raiſed armed men, and in a ſhort 
time took the field with 3000 ſoldiers. The king, 
irritated at their ferocious ingratitude, purſued them 
gallantly ; but having leſs troops by one third than 
the rebels, he might have ſuffered in the conteſt 
had their men been hearty in the cauſe. The 
ſpeech which he made to his little army would 
have done honor to an Elizabeth. If benefits 
or good deeds could have made theſe men loyal,” 
ſaid the irritated prince, © I havebeen ſparing of 
neither T7. They have drawn me into the field 
againſt my will, and I truſt that you will not for- 
fake me. I ſhall deſire you to ſtand no longer 
than you ſee me at your head. I think they will 
not dare to fight me; but let us order things as if 
they meant to make a powerful ſtand againſt us.” 

It fell out as James had propheſied. The army 
diſperſed, and the chiefs ſurrendered themſelves to 
the royal mercy. They acted wiſely, No provo- 
cation from the Pope, no reproaches from Eliza- 
beth, no groſs abuſe from his own clergy, could 
make the King of Scots act with ſeverity againſt 
the Roman Catholics. He cauſed, indeed, the 


Gallant 
conduct 
of James. 


The lords 
ſubdued, 


and treat - 


ed with 
lenity. 


lords to be tried, but he adjourned the paſſing of 


* MS. apad Guthrie, + Spotiſwood, p. 375. 
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the ſentence ; and they all, after ſuffering a vety 
moderate term of impriſonment, were delivered 


from bondage, and joined in the feſtivities of the 


royal marriage. 

That important [73] event approached in ſpite 
of Elizabeth's intrigues to prevent it. She had 
made the King of Denmark think that James was 
not in carneſt, and he had given his eldeſt daughter 
to the Duke of Brunſwick ; yet Anne, a younger, 
ſtill remained, and to her the royal addreſſes were 
transferred. The Engliſh Queen had tempted 
James with the Princeſs Catharine of Bourbon *, 
ſiſter to Henry IV. but in vain, for he was con- 
ſtant; ſhe had engaged all the Scottiſh council 
to oppoſe the match; this too was fruitleſs ; James, 
with aſtoniſhing preſence of mind and contrivance, 
found means to incite the populace of Edinburgh 
to riſe and threaten deſtruction to the cabinet mi- 
niſters, if they did not ſend for the princeſs Anne. 
In conſequence of this ſedition, the Earl Mariſchal 
{failed with a flect of ſhips of war to convoy the 


fair Dane; but a ſtorm having driven her into a 


NOTES. 


[73] James had good reaſons to think of marriage, He 
was the laſt perſon by whom England and Scotland could be 
united. Should le be childleſs, that union could not take 
place. Arran, the next heir to the Scottiſh crown, was a 
lunatic, and a diſputed ſucceſſion might involve the nation in 


a civil war. [RopgRTSON- 


„ Melvill, p. 322, 
Nor- 


4 
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Norwegian port, the active and ſpirited James . 
ſprung into a veſſel, and ſetting ſtorms and all the james 
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ſails t 
powers of the air [74] at defiance, croſſed the ek, 
German and mar- 
T1CS. 
NOTES. 


[74] That the wary Elizabeth ſhould endeavor to fru- 
ſtrate the matrimonial plans of James, we cannot wonder, 
She hated and envied all that married ; ſhe dreaded, too, leſt 
a ſenſible wife might open his eyes to the corruption which 
enſlaved his miniſters ; but why the powers of the air ſhould 


be leagued againſt his marriage is by no means ſo clear; 


yet we find that with ſuch intent, Agnis Tompſon (as ſhe 
confeſſed before the king and council) with other witches to 
the number of 200, went altogether by ſea, each one in her 


riddle (or fieve), with flaggons of wine, making merry and 


drinking by the way, to the kirk of North Berwick in Lothian, 
where, when they had landed, they took hands and danced, 
ſinging all with one voice, 


© Commer * go ye before, commer goe ye, 
© Gif ye will not go before, commer let me.” 


© That Geilis Duncane did go before them playing faid 
reel on a Jew's trump +. That the devil met them there; 


here the diſcerning monarch ſhewing ſymptoms of doubt, 


Agnis taking him a little aſide, : declared unto him the very 
words which had paſſed between him and his queen on the 
firſt night of their marriage, with their anſwer each to other ; 
whereat the king wondered greatly, and ſwore by the living 
God that he believed all the Devils in Hell could not have 
diſcovered the ſame.* Agnis then proceeded with the account 
of the ſolemn chriſtening of a cat, which cat,“ ſaid Ag nis 
con- 
* Goflip. 
+ On this James ſent for Geilis Duncane, © who upon the 
like trump did play the ſaid dance before the king's majeſty, 
&c, 
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A.D. 1539. German ocean *, completed his marriage [75], 


Applauſe 
due to 
James, 


1590. 
Corona- 
tion of 


Anne. 


and ſpent his winter on the Baltic ſhore in con- 
vivial amuſement; the court of Denmark munifi- 
cently ſupplying his expences. 

And here it is appoſite to remark, that were a 
hiſtorian to judge of James's character from his at- 
chievements in 1589, he would paint him faithful, 
brave, active in war, and humane in peace; ſteady, 
politic, and regardleſs of dangers by ſea or land, 
when a point of importance was at ſtake. 

The next year, 15 90, preſents no event in the 
Scottiſh hiſtory worth recording, except the ſafe 
return of the king and queen from Denmark, and 
the ſingularity of her coronation being performed 
by a Preſbyterian miniſter and not by a biſhop. 


* 


. NOTES. 


confeſſed, was the cauſe that the king's ſhip coming from 
Denmark had a contrary wind ;? and the king ſtanding by, 
did acknowledge that, when the reſt of the ſhips had a fair 
and good-wind, then was the wind contrary and altogether 
againſt his majeſty.” And ſaid witch declared, that his” 
majeſty had never come ſafely from the ſea, if his faith had 
not prevailed againſt their intentions.” A great deal more 
ſuch nonſenſe, much of inhumanity and ſome ludicrous ſtories 
intermixed, may be found in a ſcarce pamphlet, called 
© Newes from Scotland,“ &c. &c. from which many extracts 
are taken in the 49th volume of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
[75] The firſt interview between James and Anne is mi- 
nutely deſcribed by Moyſes, who ſeems to have been an at- 
tendant of the court ; the royal lover's approach to the fair 
bride was free, even to boiſterouſneſs. She repreſſed his in- 
delicacy with decent rigor, but ſoon forgave the offence. 
* Melvill, p. 331, 


A dif- 


% 
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A diſpute concerning unction had nearly ſtopped 4 P. , 
the ceremony : it was at length agreed not to be 

a mere Jewiſh rite, and was adminiſtered by Mr. 

Robert Bruce, in the Abbey- church of Holyrood- 
houſe “. 


1 
The hoſpitality which James had found in Den- 1 


mark was now to be returned; but the means were 


| 

wanting, ſince there never lived a poorer prince | 
than the ſon of Mary of Scots ; luckily Elizabeth, ö 
who wiſhed to keep him in temper, indulged him 1 
with a conſiderable donation; and a loan among his 0 
richeſt lords completed the ſum wanted for reci- [ 1 
procal feſtivity. | i 
The eaſe and placability of James's temper in a 1591. 1p 
ruler was fatal to good government, although it Pei! : j 
might have been amiable in private life, For many nals. 11 
years the criminal code had been little reſpected in 4 | 
Scotland, and each man when able had thought 11 
himſelf juſtified in taking the law into his own hands. 4 þ 
The Scottiſh nobility were formed into parties, [ | 
and ſupported each in murther and rapine. Both- i} 


well was the moſt notorious among this turbulent 
race, and the abſurd credulity of the age had added 
ſorcery to his other evil qualifications. Untor- 


ings * — . — 1 = a — - . 
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tunately for him, Agnis Tompſon, ſtyled The 
wiſe Wife of Keith,” a woman' f (ſays Arch- 
biſhop Spotiſwood) © not of the baſe and igno- 
rant fort of witches, but matron-like, grave, and # 

FE 

* Spotiſwocd, p. 382, + Ibid. p. 383. 1 | 
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4. b. 1597: ſettled in her anſwers, which were all to ſome 


Witch- 
craft 
alone, 


perſe- 
cuted. 


purpoſe,” had confeſſed that he had united with 
her in magical enquiries ; witchcraft was, indeed, 


the only charge which met with attention from the 


unſuſpicious eye of James ; and while aſſaſſinations 
were perpetrated with impunity, and property was 
unguarded and plundered, all commerce with Satan 
was ſo ſtrictly watched, that many perſons not quite 
in the inferior ranks of life were confined, tor- 
tured, and even put to death, for this fancied enor- 
mity. Accuſed * of employing witchcraft in ob- 
ſtructing the king's voyages, and in ſearching into 
his fortune and the time of his death, Bothwell loſt 
every ſhadow of favor with his royal maſter, and 


became an object of horror to his ſight. He 


was committed to prifon, but broke out; and gain- 
ing, by favor of the young Duke of Lenox, a ſe- 
cret paſſage to the inner court of Holyrood-Houſe, 


28 he encouraged his followers to aſſault the palace; 


of Both- 
well. 


the king fed for fafery to a tower which had ſome 


ſtrength; and Sandilands, an attendant, giving the 


alarm, and the citizens of Edinburgh, rouzed by 
the danger of their inoffenſive king, aſſembling, 
and ſurrounding the palace, the Cataline of Scotland 
(as the profligate and fierce Bothwell was generally 
ſtyled), found great difficulty to eſcape; and owed 


his ſafety only to the uncommon darkneſs of the 


night, 


| * Spotiſwood, p. 384. 
It 


* 
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It was ſome time after this, that Captain Stuart, 4 P. 1597- 


late Earl of Arran, was aſſaſſinated, without making 
the leaſt reſiſtance, by a Douglas; in revenge for 
the death of the regent Morton [76]. 

The character of Queen Anne began now to 


unfold itſelf, and by no means to her advantage. of Anne 


She appears to have been a buſy, inſolent, vin- 
dictive woman, artful to an extreme, connected 
with the court and principles of Rome, proud of 


her perſon, and not totally inattentiye to thoſe who 


admired it. | 
To this laſt propenſity the © bonny* or handſome 


Earl of Murray (as he was ſtyled) owed an un- 
timely end. He had been ſuſpected of accompany- 
ing Bothwell in his laſt illegal enterprize; and 
the king, who, as has been intimated, thought that 
he meant to 1njure him in a tender point [77], 

com- 


—— 
— — — — 


NOTES. 


[76] The remark of Sir James Melvill on this murther 
points out the wretchedneſs of a country where penalties ſleep, 
unleſs exacted by private revenge. Little diligence was 
made to revenge the ſame, many thinking it ſtrange that he 
was permitted ſo long to live,” &c. &c. &c. [MEMoIKks. 

* What is the name of this field?“ ſaid the ſuperſtitious and 
cowardly ruffian, when he found himſelf purſued by the 
vengeful Douglas. Being told the name, Alas !* exclaimed 
he, © I thought ſo; I wiſh I could get over it,” referring, pro-. 
bably, to ſome fanatical preſage. [SPOTISW 00D. 

[77] In the elegant collection called Reliques of An- 

tient Poetry,” we find the following obſervations: In a po- 
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2 D: 1592- commiſſioned the Earl of Huntley, his inveterate 


Murther 
of Mur- 
ray, 


foe, to bring him to juſtice. Huntley executed 
his commiſſion in a manner which he ſuppoſed was 
intended. He ſurrounded the houſe * and ſet fire 
to it; ſome of Murray's followers were burnt, 
ſome yielded. The Earl endeavoring to eſcape 
in a boat was overtaken by a determined aſſaſſin, 
Gordon of Buckie, who wounding him deſperately 
in the viſage, he had juſt ſtrength to ſay, with a 
laſt effort 'of vanity, © ye have ſpoilt a better face 
than your own, and expired. 

Another plot of Bothwell, and another conſpi- 
racy of the Popiſh Lords, encouraged by Spain, 
but ill- concerted, and broken in pieces by the ſa- 


gacity of Maitland and Sir Robert Melvill, filled 


NOTES. 


pular ballad made on this tragical event, after the perſon, &c. 
of the murthered nobleman had been highly praiſed, it is 
farther added, 
* He was a brave gallant, 
And he played at the gluve 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 
He was the queen's luve.” 


„A deſcendent of this earl has in his poſſeſſion a picture 
of the body naked, and covered with wounds, which had 
probably been carried about to inflame the * He 
appears by that to have been a very handſome man.” 

Gordon, of Buckie, forced Huntley, with his dagger at his 
breaſt, to wound the poor defenceleſs body, ſaying * you ſhall 


be as deep as I.“ 
» Spotiſwood, p. 387, 388. 


up 
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up the remainder of 1592, except certain tranſac- K D. — 


tions in the church- government, which will ap- 


pear in another place. 

The turbulence of the northern Roman Catho- 
lics being ſuppreſſed, James found it difficult to 
ſcreen them, as his ſyſtem of moderation prompted 
him, from puniſhment ; nor could he fave Graham 
of Fintry, one of their confederates, from an ig- 
nominious death. Lord Burgh, too, was ſent by 


Elizabeth to urge him to make ſome ſacrifice to 


offended juſtice ; and the pulpits reſounded with 
declamations againſt the modern ,Saul who ſpared 
the devoted Agag. But the Engliſh ambaſſador 
weakened his own cauſe, by ſupplicating at the 
ſame time for the pardon of Bothwell, That 
artful, though impetuous traitor, had now ranged 


himſelf under the Engliſh banner, and Elizabeth 


knew his value too well to heſitate on ſhielding ſo 
apt a fire-brand, from extinction *, 

Bothwell had another protectreſs, Anne of Den- 
mark. She had favored him ever ſince his at- 
tempt to murther the ſecretary Maitland, whom 
ſhe hated; and never ceaſed ſupplicating James 
for the pardon of the one, and the diſmiſſion of the 
other. She prevailed in part, and Maitland was 
diſplaced ; but the king, conſcious of having loſt 
in him his ableſt counſellor, meant to recall him. 
He was prevented from executing this deſign by 


* Spotiſwood, p-. 393 · | 
2 4 Both- 
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A.D. 1593- Bothwell, who, with Lenox and others, having 


* Daring 
enter- 


by the connivance of Queen Anne ſeized the 
gates of James's palace, ſurprized him, and on his 


1 knees requeſted a pardon, which he could now com- 


Popiſh 
earls for- 
given, 


mand. The king's reſentment was raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch by this inſolent enterprize; it 
overpowered his natural timidity, and he told 
Bothwell to kill him on the ſpot rather than pro- 
long ſuch a diſgraceful ſcene *®. He conſented, 
however, to his demands, but on condition that 
the ear] (whom he actually dreaded more as a 
magician than a conſpirator) ſhould not appear 
in his ſight unleſs commanded. 

The good fortune of the profligate and daring 
Bothwell laſted not long; James ſoon ſhook off 


his fetters, and by aid of a parliament recovered 


his independency ; and his perſecutor, after a new 
but fruitleſs endeavor once more to ſeize the per- 


ſon of the king, loſt his courage, and fled to the 


Engliſh border. 

At this period, the three Popiſh earls threw 
themſelves at the king's feet and ſued for pardon; 
nor would the placable James have refuſed ir, but 
he dreaded his ſtern ally, and he dreaded his par- 
liament. He managed the latter, however, with 
ſo much art, that the lords were forgiven under 
condition of becoming Proteſtants, or retiring to 


Spain, 


* Spotiſwood, p. 395. 
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three Roman Catholic earls, and Elizabeth's ear- 8 8 


neſtneſs to have them driven from Scotland. She 


ſent a new ambaſlador, the Lord Zouch, to haſten 
this important buſineſs; but that nobleman gave 
great and juſt offence by treating, not only with the 
king, but with his mal-content ſubjects, and with 
his petulant prieſts. At length the fickle Both- 
well having quitted the intereſt and protection 
of Elizabeth, and united with the Popiſh lords, 
Argyle, a gallant but young and inexperienced 
nobleman, marched againſt them with a ſuperior 


345 


In 1594, the Scottiſh hiſtory affords no inci- 4- D 1596 
dents, except a repetition of troubles raiſed by the They 


ke arms 


force and fought them at Glenlivat : unluckily his And de- 


Highlanders, ſtartled at the appearance of the re- 
volters' train of artillery and cavalry, broke and 
fled ; while their boy-commander (for he had 
ſcarcely ſeen eighteen years), raving at the cow- 
ardice of his ſoldiers, and crying * out for death 
rather than diſhonor, was forcibly carried from the 
field by his friends and ſervants. Alarmed at this 
unhappy defeat, the king marched at the head 
of a few troops (to. raiſe which he had been forced 
to pawn his jewels) to the place of action; his 
appearance changed the ſcene; the ſoldiers of the 


feat Ar- 
gyle. 


* 


earls would not fight againſt their king; and the But at 


royaliſts having ſubdued all the country belong- 


length 
are forced 


ing to the three lords, thoſe violent ſpirits at to fly. 


Spotiſwood, p. 409. 


length 
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A. D. 1594. lens | it the realm, and give no 
AD. 1594 length agreed to qui ; 8¹ 


1595. 


more diſturbance to the well - affected“. The birth 
of a ſon, named Henry, at this criſis, gave great 
addition to the weight of the Scottiſh king in the 
courts of Europe, and particularly in that of Eli- 
zabeth, whoſe opinion of James's fidelity as to his 
tranſactions with the Popiſh earls had been fo low, 
that ſhe had for ſome time paſt refuſed him any 
pecuniary aid; ſhe now ſent the Earl of Suſſex [77] 
to the prince's baptiſm with magnificent gifts ; 
and every prince of Europe (except Henry IV. 
of France, who owned himſelf too poor) followed 
her example. 

As the turbulent Bothwell had accompanied the 
Popiſh earls in their exile, there ſeemed reaſon 


NOTES. 


[77] The preſents from the ſtates of Europe were mag- 
nificent. Elizabeth ſent © a faire cupboard of filver, over- 
guilt, cunningly wrought, and ſome cups of maſly gold.” 
'The Dutch ſent two cups of maſly gold and a parchment, 


binding themſelves to pay five thouſand pounds per annum 


to the prince. It was the greedy poverty of James which had 
incited him to ſend ambaſſadors all over the Continent to an- 
nounce the baptiſm of the prince. He expected preſents like 
theſe, and he ſoon found uſes for them. I leave it to others,” 
ſays Melvill with ſenſibility, to ſet down the weight and 
value; but I ſay theſe which were of gold, and ſhould have 


been kept in ſtore to poſterity, were ſoon melted and diſpoſed 


of. Burt if they had been preſerved, as they ought to have 
been, thoſe who adviſed to break them would have wanted 
their part.” 


* Calderwood, p. 373. + Spotiſwood, p. 407. 


to 


f 
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to hope that tranquillity might for ſome time A b. 1958. 
flouriſh in Scotland, but there were flill many ob- Anarchy 
ſtacles. The feuds among private perſons had += ma 
been ſuffered to reign with impunity ſo long, that 
they raged beyond the power of a ſceptre like 
that of James to reſtrain. The Highlands and the 
Weſtern Iſles afforded repeated ſcenes of delibe- 
rate barbarity ; in theſe remote diſtricts, family 
animoſities raged beyond the comprehenſions of 

- civilized „ e [78]; and as the protecting arm 
of government was indolent and palſied, each man 
of power avenged his real or fancied wrongs by 


his own ſtrength, and according to his own ideas 


— 
NOTES. 


[78] Inftances are much too frequent of ſuch horrors, 
the following is well-atteſted: In or about 1595, the 
M<Gregors having defeated the Colquhouns of Dunbarton- 
ſhire, at Glenfrone, purſued their laird, Humphry Colquhoun, 
to his cafle, and having made themſelves maſters of it, they 
put him to death with circumſtances of uncommon cruelty. 
A number of young noblemen and gentlemen of different fa- 
milies, who were at Dunbarton-ſchool, had thronged to ſee the 
fight at Glenfrone, but the Colquhouns, to prevent their 
being ill treated, ſhut them up in a barn, and prevented their 
coming to the field. Nevertheleſs, the M*Gregors after their 
victory ſet fire to their aſylum, and burnt them all together. 

[Acrs or Council, &c. APUD PENNANT. 

The very name of the ſanguinary race was aboliſhed by 
law in conſequence of this atrocious deed. Towards the cloſe 
of the 18th century the appellation was by act of parliament 
permitted to be reſumed, as the cauſes for ſuppreſſing it 
are now little known, or have ceaſed.” (Py B. ACTS. 
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AD. % of juſtice. On the borders matters were, if poſſible, 


Schemes 
of Anne 
of Den- 
mark. 


in a worſe ſtate. The Maxwells and the Johnſtones 
had long carried on an uninterrupted and ſangui- 
nary civil war, and the treatment which the peace- 


able inhabitants received from the roving, un- 


principled warriors on each fide, forms a ſtory 
unprecedented in the annals of a civilized coun- 


try [79]. 


The ſubtle and dangerous machinations of Queen 
Anne were alſo the ſource of great uneaſineſs to 
her conſort, who, indolent and peaceable as he was, 


— 


NOTES, 


[79] Strange as it muſt appear it is nevertheleſs true, 
that before the junction of the two crowns on the head of 
James, England had never enjoyed the advantages of her inſular 
ſituation. The barbarous tenants of the borders had, ever 
ſince .the departure of the Romans, kept that part of the 
iſland in a ſtate of civil war; and had produced a race of 
monſters ſcarce to be parallelled in modern hiſtory, Geordie 
Bourne, one of them, and not a man of aicommon villany, 
confeſſed, before his execution, that he had violated forty 
men's wives, and had cruelly, in cold blood, murthered ſeven 
Engliſhmen. [Cary's Memorss. 

Other inſtances of profligate ferocity in abundance may be 
found in the Border Hiſtory, in Burn's Northumberland, &c. 

'The following names belonged to ſome of thoſe worſt of 
borderers, called Moſs-troopers: Tom Trotter of the Hill, 
Goodman Dickſon, Ralph Burn of the Coit, George Hall, 
called Pat's Geordie, The Lairds Jok, Wanton Sym, Will 
of Fowder-lampat, Arthur Fire-the-braes, Gray Will, Will 
the Lord, Richie- Graham the Plump, Priors John and his 
Bairnes, Hector of the Harlaw, The Griefes and Cuts of the 
Harlaw, &c. &c. 


frequently 
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frequently found himſelf obliged by her * 2 


to make unpleaſant exertions. 

The cuſtody of the Prince-royal of Scots was 
by hereditary cuſtom the right of the houſe of 
Erſkine, and the Lord Mar had the infant now under 
his care. As the queen, who wanted not diſcern- 
ment, clearly ſaw the great increaſe of power 
which ſuch a charge in an ill-ſettled government 
muſt confer on the perſon truſted, ſhe at once 


dropped her hatred to the ſecretary Maitland, and Diſap- 


condeſcended to plot with him the means of gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of the important child. But James 
having diſcovered her deſign, ſeverely * reprimanded 
her, and gave ſuch warning to Mar, as placed the 
prince totally beyond the danger of a ſurprize. 
He then viſited Maitland, who was much indiſ- 
poſed, and repreſented the impropriety of his con- 
duct in fo ſtrong a light, that the days of that 
long-truſted and high-ſpirited miniſter are ſup- 
poſed to have been much ſhortened by his feelings 
on the occaſion. The good-natured monarch was 
deeply concerned at the effect of his anger, and 
honored hisdeceaſedfavorite withan epitaph [80] +. 
The taſte for expenſive amuſements which both 
the king and queen poſſeſſed, and perpetually gra- 
tified, obliged the thoughtleſs James, in ſpite of 


NOTES, 
f80] See the Appendix. 
* Spotiſwood, p. 417 + Ibid. p. 412, 
his 
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WC his indolent turn, to deviſe ſome way of increaſing 


: his finances, eſpecially as he found that he could 


not entirely rely on Elizabeth for money when 
ſuddenly needed; that diſcerning princeſs expect- 
ing a conſiſtency and fidelity in her penſioner, 
qualities in which the unſteady diſpoſition of James 
too frequently failed. Eight men of the law 
(ſtyled from their number Octavians *) were there- 
fore ſupplied with ample powers to regulate the 
Scottiſh finances, and reſtore order to the con- 
fuſed accounts of the treaſury. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that any immediate advantage reſulted 
to the king's coffers from this experiment. The 
Octavians, who deſpaired of clearing up the ac- 
counts, confuſed as they found them, contented 
themſelves with obliging the peculators to com- 


pound, and repay a part of their gains. The public 


Dange- 
rous tu- 
mult at 
Edin- 
burgh. 


accuſed theſe miniſters of converting the fines to 
their own uſe, and the divines preached againſt them 
as Papiſts, but they nevertheleſs retained their 
ſtations ; and, allowing for the ſhortneſs of their 
reign, conſiderably improved the fiſcal department 
of Scotland. 

It was not long after this appointment ere the 
timid and irreſolute character of James, and the 
extreme violence of his clergy, cauſed a diſturbance 
of a dangerous kind. The Popiſh earls, the un- 
ceaſing ſources of Scottiſh diſcord, once more 


„ Melvill, p. 348. | 
moved 


q — 


moved every engine to gain admittance again to . 1596- 
their country [81] and eftates; nor was James 

averſe to their requeſt, ſince he found that his late 
exertion of ſpirit againſt the Northern rebels had 
terrified the Roman Catholics both in England and 
Scotland, and had indiſpoſed many to his domi- 

nion. But on his hinting his deſign, the clergy of 
Edinburgh took fire [82] and communicated the 

flames of their reſentment to the citizens *. The 
preachers, with a furious demagogue, named Black, 

at their head (who had denounced Elizabeth as 

an atheiſt), raved from their pulpits againſt their 
reprobate king; the magiſtrates of the capital 

ſhut their ears to the diſloyal acclamations which | 
reſounded through the ſtreets; while many citizens, | fl 
with the Lord Lindſay and other hot-headed fa- = 
natics, ſurrounded James in the ſeſſions-houſe, and, ] 
by behavior which deſerved a worſe name than = 
diſreſpectful, forced him for his ſafety to quit the 
city. He retired from the diſloyal metropolis to 


NOTES. 


[81] Two of the earls lurked in Scotland, the third 
(Errol) was ſeized in the Low Countries, betrayed by bis 
ſingularly fine perſon and lofty ſtature. 
[Anox Aru GUTHRIE. 
[82] When James endeavored to ſoften Robert Bruce, one 
the moſt moderate, I ſee,” ſaid the haughty prieſt, © that ye 
wiſh to have Huntley back. Ye cannot have him and me. 
Look that ye take your choice.” [SPOTISWOOD, &c. 
* Birch's Memoirs of Eliz. vol. ii. p. 230, 250. 
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WL Linlithgow; and there, with uncommon intre- 


Carliſle 


ſurprized, 


1597. 
Reſolute 
conduct 


of James. 


pidity, planned cool and deciſive meaſures againſt 
thoſe who, as he properly expreſſed it, had reduced 
him to be © the cypher of a king.“ 

In the mean while the ſpirited action of a chief 
on the borders had almoſt cauſed a fatal rupture. 
Scot of Buccleuch, one of the moſt active of the 
partiſans on the Marches, had received an un- 
warrantable affront from the Engliſh warden, who, 
in deſpite of that cuſtom which had rendered the 
place of conference an aſylum to all criminals, had 
carried off one Armſtrong, a celebrated plunderer, 
priſoner to Carliſle. The irritated Scot followed 
him with 200 men, ſurprized the caſtle of Car- 
liſle, reſcued the captive, and returned home 
without ſpilling a drop of blood. Elizabeth ſtorm- 
ed on hearing the tale, and the pacific James con- 
deſcended to let the gallant Scot attend her court, 
and defend his own cauſe before her in perſon. He 
did ſo, and the not ungenerous queen ſent him back 
with an honorable acknowledgment of his inno- 
cence. | 

The reflections of James, after his retreat from 
Edinburgh, appear to have inſpired him with a de- 
termination to ſeize this fortunate opportunity, and 
reſcue the crown from the extreme ſubordination 
into which the church had gradually reduced it. 
No ſentiment had indeed been too treaſonable for 
the favorite preachers to promulgate from their 
pulpit, nor for their n in politics to defend by 

rioting 


— ——— — 4: 
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rioting and the ſword. Welch, a noted declaimer, — 
had delivered the king over to perdition as a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed by Beelzebub; he had urged the 1 
legality of wreſting the ſword from his polluted : J 
hand; and, although the houſe of Hamilton had 1 
refuſed to head the mal- contents, yet Lord Lind- 
ſay, Lord Forbes, and others, having been aſked i 
by the king, How they could dare to diſpute his | 
proclamation ?* anſwered, © That they dared do ; 
that and more to preſerve their religion unſullied | 
1 


by Popery “.' 

The firſt ſtep of the juſtly irritated king was an 2 | 
order to the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to arreſt the humbled. 
moſt inſolent of the preachers; and at the ſame | N 
time all the well affected were ordered to with- 1 
draw from the diſloyal capital. He then aſſembled 
a convention, and laying before the members what 
provocations he had received, eaſily ſucceeded nor | 
only in cauſing the late diſturbances to be ſtyled . 
treaſon, but in procuring ſuch ordinances as might | | 2 
re-inſtate the civil power in its rights. By theſe, 4 
all miniſters of the church were ordered to ſub- | 
ſcribe a declaration of obedience to the royal au- 
thority ; magiſtrates might ſeize and impriſon ſe- 
ditious preachers; no eccleſiaſtical court of judi- 
cature might meet unleſs by the king's direction; 
and, laſtly, an alteration was made in the mode 


| * Spatiſwood, p. 429. 4 
Vor. II. ParT II. A a of 
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— of electing the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, whic 


took the power from the popular party, and ſub- 
l the whole to the approbation of the ſove- 
* 

This firm and prudent e of the king 
s completely humbled the violent eccleſiaſtics and 
ed. their hot-heated hearers ; the magiſtrates, being 
told that their offices were forfeited by their paſſive 
indulgence of treaſon, threw themſelves at the 
feet of James, profeſſing unlimited obedience for 
the future; while the ſeditious preachers, timid 
in deed as loud in declamation, fled to the borders, 
and left their pulpits to reſound with the doctrines 
of more loyal declaimers. So much did the con- 
ſcious inhabitants of Edinburgh dread the penalties 
which might be levied on their heads for their in- 
defenſible conduct, that they thought themſelves 
happy when the natural moderation of James, ſup- 
ported by-the earneſt recommendations of Eliza- 
beth, procured them forgiveneſs on the mild con- 
ditions above-mentioned, and the payment of a 
conſiderable fine. The pardon of the three Popiſh 
earls naturally followed theſe events, but they were 
firſt obliged to make ſome conceſſions to the 
church, and to find enormous bail for their good 
behavior. 

At this juncture the Octavians, Godicg them- 
ſelves hated by the people, neglected by James, 


Spotiſwood, p. 434, &c. 
| _ who 
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who thought little but of church government, and 4. P. 1597- 
teazed by Queen Anne for money which the trea- 
ſury could not ſupply, abandoned their new vo- 
cation, and left the finances to regain that ſtate of 
confuſion from which the beſt authors think they 
were under their management in a train to be reſ- 
cued “. | 

An event of a romantic caſt cloſed the tranſ- Enter- 
actions of 1597. There lies on the weſtern coaſt wore 
of Scotland, at ſome diſtance from the land, a vaſt 
rock named Aylſa, with the remains of a fortreſs 
on its fide, but no inhabitants. To this ſolitary 
aſylum Barclay of Ladyland, a proſcribed partizan 
of Spain and of the Popiſh earls, led a ferocious 
band of armed out-laws; with theſe he filently 
abode in the hoſpitable ruin, and waited there un- 
heeded ſome weeks for the promiſed help from 
Philip, who was ever ready to ſupport the rebel, 
or encourage the aſſaſſin, While Barclay was one 
day cautiouſly treading the ſhore, and eagerly look- 
ing out for the ſails of Spain, he was alarmed by 
the ſight of a ſtranger juſt landed from the main 
land; and although he ſaw no armed force in his 
company, his courage gave immediate way to de- 
ſpair ; he ruſhed headlong into the ſea and was 
drowned. His party, abandoned by their leader, 
ſurrendered without reſiſtance, and the earls were 


— 
| * Spotiſwood, p. 435.' 
n N Aa 2 deprived 
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deprived of every chance except that of ſub- 
miſſion *. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that the annals of 
Scotland were diſgraced in 1597 by a violent pro- 
cedure againſt witches [83]. So many, indeed, 
were diſcovered, that their perſecutors were aſto- 


. niſhed, remitted the penalty to ſome, and prevented 


3598, 


Poverty 
of James, 


l - 


any farther executions unleſs after confeſſion. 

No particular events in Scottiſh hiſtory diſtin- 
guiſhed the next year, except the birth of the 
Princeſs Elizabeth (on which occaſion the Earls 
of Hamilton and Huntley, having aſſiſted as wit- 
neſſes, were made marquiſſes), and the arrival of 
the queen's brother from Holſtein at the court of 
James. The entertainment of this prince, and 
the baptiſmal ceremonies of the infant, were far 
more coſtly than the purſe of the thoughtleſs king 
could ſupport, although his penſion had been en-- 
larged by Elizabeth. It was therefore found ner 


— — 2 
— — — — 


NOTES, 


[83] Margaret Atkin undertook to diſcover witches by - 
their eyes. She met with ready belief; and at Glaſgow, 
through the credulous folly of John Cowper the miniſter, 
many ſuffered death on her evidence. At length, being 
narrowly watched, ſhe was found out to be an impoſtor, and 
to ſay different things of the ſame perſon when brought to 
her more than once. She was brought to a trial, confeſſed 
her complicated villany, and was executed. 

| [SPOTISWOOD. 
Spotiſwood, p. 447. | 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to create a new board of ſixteen members, P. 8d, 


to egulate the royal income, and to raiſe a con- 
ſiderable impoſt on the people to ſupport the ex- 
pence of ſending and receiving embaſſies, The 
want of a ſtrong government [84] was ſtill ſeverely 
felt in every remote diſtrict, where murther, in- 
ſtigated by private feuds, ſtalked abroad with im- 


punity. 


As the Queen of England now viſibly declined 1599. 


in health and ſpirits [85]; James took the eccen- 
tric 
* 
NOTES, 


[84] In 1598 was fought — of the laſt battles among the 
Scottiſh clans. Sir Laughlan Maclean of Mull invaded Ilay 
with 1500 men, intending to deprive his nephew, the Lord 
of the Iſles, of that patrimony. A witch, the oracle of Mull, 
had given him three counſels, each of which he was obliged 
to counteract. He was bade not to land on a Thurſday, but 
he was compelled by a ſtorm; he was not to drink of a certain 
ſpring, but he did it through ignorance ; laſtly, he had 
directions as to chuſing his field of battle, which he could 
not obey. The ſagacious reader will anticipate the event 
Sir Laughlan was defeated and lain. [PEXNANT, 

[85] Elizabeth, however old, was not of a temper to put 
up with any diſreſpect, even at this late period of her life 
and reign, On ſurmiſing that ſhe was lighted, ſhe encou- 
raged writers to attack James's title to her ſucceſſion. But 
an anecdote told by Guthrie (without naming his authority) 
is ſtriking and characteriſtic. | 

In a diſpatch which that ſpirited queen ſent (at the age 
of ſixty-four) to her miniſter in Scotland, Bowes, the inſerted 
with her own hand, between the ſignature of her name and 


the 
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tric ſtep of ſending to gain the ſilent ſuffrage of 
every Proteſtant court for his ſucceſſion to the 
Engliſh throne. The anſwer which he received 
from each' to this very delicate. communication 
was uniformly reſpectful, but ſtrongly diſſuaſive 
of haſty meaſures, which might ruin an intereſt_ 
that otherwiſe no foreign or domeſtic event could 
injure. 

The extreme earneſtneſs of James to ſecure his 
Engliſh ſucceſſion carried him ſtill greater lengths; 
anxious to gain the good will of every party, he 
raiſed the jealouſy of the Proteſtant ſtates, by the 
indiſcriminate attention which he paid to the pro- 
feſſors of both religions [86], Elizabeth was at 
this period particularly hurt by the diſcovery of a 
letter to the Pope, ſigned by the Scottiſh prince, 
in which, after many expreſſions favorable to the 
Roman Catholic faith, he recommends Drum- 


mond [87], a ot to fill a vacancy in the ſacred 


college. 


S 


NOTES. 
the firſt line of her inſtructions, the following nervous words: 
« I wonder how baſe- minded that king thinks me, that with 
patience I could digeſt ſuch diſhonorable treatment! Let him 
therefore know that I vill have ſatisfaction, or elſe Y 


James pacified the angry virago with ample ſubmiſſion, and 


received 70001, from her during that year. 
 HisT. or SCOTLAND. 
- [86] The Pope was ſo ſteady a friend to James's rights, 
that that grateful prince made a public acknowledgement on 
that head ſome years after. | [CALDER WOOD. 
[87] The houſe of Drummond, ſays Mr. Pennant, took 
its origin from the pilot of the veſſel which conveyed the royal 
Saxon 


| * ; 
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college. A copy of this paper (which had been 4+ D. 1599. 


obtained by the humble diligence of the Maſter of 
Gray, who now acted as a ſpy for Elizabeth at 
Rome) was ſent to James *®. At firſt he denied 
all knowledge of it, but afterwards owned his 
name, but averred that he had ſigned it careleſſiy, 
without having examined the contents [88]. With 
this excuſe the queen found it prudent to acquieſce ; 
ſhe ſaw indeed, with unutterable anguith, that her 
people began viſibly to look towards her ſucceſſor; 
and that Bruce of Kinloſs, his ambaſſador, a man 
of great addreſs and abilities, had made innumerable 
proſelytes among her greedy, ungrareful courtiers. 
She had endeavored, by ſeizing» a low culprit, 
named Valentine Thomas, to intimate a ſuſpicion 
of his being employed by James to- haſten her 
deceaſe; but the manly and open conduct of the 


prudent heir made her aſhamed of the ſhallow 
—— 
"NOTES. 
Saxon family of England, at the zra of the Norman conqueſt, 
to Leith. Mauritz was his name, a Hungarian of royal blood. 
In gratitude for his ſk:]ful care, Malcolm Canmore gave him a 
grant of lands, and the appellation of * Drymen,* or © The 
high Ridge,“ referring to the waves over which he had fafely 
conducted the future Queen of Scotland. [PENN ANT. 
_ [88] Although the blame fell on Elphinſtone, a Roman 
Catholic, ſecretary to the king, yet it has been ſtrongly 
hinted that Anne of Denmark was principally concerned in 
the buſineſs; ſhe was buſy and mercenary. 
* Spotiſwood, p. 456. 
A a4 plot. 
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C2; plot; As Elizabeth, however, did not wiſh him 


to be too certain of ſucceſs, ſhe did not diſcourage 
the polemic politician, who publiſhed fugitive 
pieces arraigning the title of James to the Engliſh 
throne ; but the cautious Scot, inſtead of complain- 
ing to the queen, cauſed each treatiſe to be anſwered 


with ſuch ſpirit and ſtrength of argument, that his 


Baſilicon 
Doron. 


cauſe gained ground by the very cavils of his ene- 
mies. | 

Nor did the publication of the * Baſilicon Doron, ' 
at this juncture *, hurt the intereſt of the King of 
Scots, its author. The ſentiments which it con- 
tained had been miſrepreſented, and it became 


neceſſary to let the world ſee, that the principles of 


Come- 
dians ſent 
for from 


England. 


the work neither tended to bigotry nor deſpotiſm. 


It proved to be a well-written treatiſe on the arts 


of government, clothed in as pure a ſtyle as the 
age would admit, and not more chargeable with 


pedantry than contemporary books of a ſerious 


kind. 

The ſtudy of letters naturally led the well-in- 
formed prince into the walks of Parnaſſus; and he 
manifeſted his attachment to the Muſes by requeſt- 
ing Elizabeth to ſend him a company of Engliſh 
players ro Edinburgh. But, as the gaiety of the 
ſtage, and the free manners of the comedians, 
formed too ſtrong a contraſt to the ſolemn diſci- 
pline recommended by the ſtern followers of Cal- 


* Spotiſwood, p. 457. 


vin, 
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againſt a meaſure which tended to ſubſtitute wit 
and cheerfulneſs in the room of formality “. The 
king had however gained too ſtrong an aſcendance 
over the church to be paſſive under an oppoſition 
to a favorite project. The preachers were ordered 
by the throne to be ſilent, and the theatre, diſbur- 


thened of an anathema, became the reſort of 


every rank of ſociety. A modern hiſtorian F af- 
fims, that he has reaſon to think the great Shak- 
ſpear to have been one of the party that migrated 
to the North on this expedition. 


Ihe nearer the King of Scots approached to the 


Engliſh throne, the more diligence he exerted in 


36x 
vin, a warm oppoſition was made by the clergy 4 P. 1599. 


1600. 


Precau- 
tions of 


ſmoothing the path which led to that exalted ſtation. James. 


He wiſhed moſt ardently to conciliate the Roman - 


Catholics, and with that view made the Popiſh 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow 4 (after the convention 
had been perſuaded to reſtore his temporalities) 
reſide at Paris as his ambaſſador; and he employed 
Lord Home, a Roman Catholic peer, in a private 
negotiation with the Pope; while Sir James Lind- 
ſay, familiarizing himſelf with thoſe of that religion 
in England, diſpoſed them to expect great indul- 
gence at the acceſſion of James. 

Ihe cautious prince paid equal attention to the 
miniſtry and fayorites of Elizabeth; and, while he 


„ Spotiſwood, p. 457. | + Guthrie. 
1 Calderwood, vol. vi. p. 147: 
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liſtened with a polite but incredulous ear to the 
wild fears of a Spaniſh pretender, with which the 


Earl of Eſſex perplexed him, he had begun to form 


a much more certain and uſeful connection with 
Cecil, the right hand of the declining queen; a 


connection which, after the unfortunate Eſſex had 


ruſhed on his deſtruction, ſtill ſilently ſupported 


the cauſe of James, and at length introduced him 


peaceably to the throne of Great Britain. 

At this juncture, when every thing and every 
party concurred to promote his- intereſt, when the 
church interfered not with the exerciſe of his au- 
thority, and when the private quarrels of the no- 
bility were gradually ſubſiding, a ſtrange incident, 
hitherto totally unaccounted for, and indeed hardly 
credited by many, had nearly deprived the king 
of life, and involved the iſtand in confuſion. If 
a conſpiracy. exiſted, it was aſſuredly one of the 
worſt concerted which hiſtory can produce; but ſo 
wild are the circumſtances which are handed down 


' to the preſent age, that it does not appear what 


advantage could accrue to any of the conſpirators 
had the plot ſucceeded. The account beneath 1s 
copied from the narrative which James himſelf gave 
to the public. 

Lord Gowrie and his brother, Alexander Ruth- 
ven, were the ſons of the Earl of Gowrie, put to 
death in 1584 for treaſon. They were accomplith- | 
ed young men, of amiable characters, had a more 
than common ſhare of learning, were much favored 


by 
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by the king, and exceedingly beloved in the nor- P. 1600. 


thern counties of Scotland. 
On the 5th of Auguſt, 1600, James was at his 


hunting palace, called Falkland, not far from Perth, 


the ſeat of the Gowrie and Ruthven popularity; 
he was at an early hour proceeding in ſearch of 
ſport, when Alexander Ruthven met him, and 
with great confuſion and earneſtneſs informed him, 
that he had ſeized a ſuſpicious fellow, who had 
under his cloak a large pot full of money, and that 
he detained him for his Majeſty's examination “. 
Money was an irreſiſtible bait to the needy prince, 
and, although not ſatisfied, he was perſuaded by 
his informer to ride without attendants to Lord 
Gowric's, where the bearer of the treaſure (whom 


James immediately ſuppoſed to be an emiſſary from 


the Pope, or King of Spain) was kept in hold. 
They entered the caſtle by a private way, and, 
aſcending a blind ſtaircaſe to a ſma!} obſcure room, 
where they found a man ſtanding, armed at all 
points, Ruthven, ſuddenly altering his behaviour, 
told the king, that, as he had flain the father of 
Gowrie, and of him, he muſt die to expiate his 
offence. James reaſoned with him, defended his 
own conduct, and ſo far ſtaggered his ſanguinary 
plan, that he left the room, but ſoon returned, 
de notincing death to the hapleſs prince, and endea- 
voring to tie his hands, while he held a dagger at 


— 


. * Spotiſwood, p. 459. 


his 


—— —— — = 
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AD. 1600. his breaſt. The armed man, who had been argued 


1 


by the king into an agony of terror, ſtood trem- 
bling by, when James, exerting his utmoſt ſtrength, 
and overpowering Alexander Ruthven, gained the 
window, and calling to his attendants, they forced 
2 paſſage, relieved the king, and ſlew both the 
Gowries. And thus James concludes his own 
narrative: While theſe fpells were about him 
(Gowric), the wound of which he died bled not, 


Hut when they were taken away the blood guſhed 


out in great abundance; an infamy which has fol- 
lowed and ſpotted the race of this houſe [89] for 
many deſcents,” &c. &c. 

So ſtrange and unexpected an event, although 
vouched by royal authority, met with flow and 
unwilling belief. The Gowrie family had been 
beloved by all, and eſpecially by. the clergy of 
Scotland; and it was with the greateſt difficulty 


NOTES. 


[89] This ſarcaſm on the houſe of Ruthven perhaps re- 
ters to the execution of Jane Douglas, Lady Glamis, wha 
had fome relationſhip to that family, and who was burnt on 
a charge of ſorcery about twenty- five years before. This 
poor lady is alſo hinted at in a ballad which may be found 
in the Reliques of Ancient Engliſh * Poetry,“ entitled, 

Northumberland betrayed by Douglas.“ | 
My mother ſhe was a witch ladyè, 
And of her {kill ſhe learned mee, 
She would let me ſee, out of Loch Leven, 
What they did in London citiè.“ 
| that 
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that the preachers could be ' perſuaded to publiſh 
from their pulpits the king's own narrative of the 
plot; at length however all, except Robert Bruce, 
acquieſced. But that ſturdy demagogue could only 
be brought to ſay, that, although he re/peZed the 
king's account of the affair, he would not anſwer 
for believing it. In vain did James condeſcend to 
reaſon with the obſtinate ſceptic; he retained his 
incredulity, and was baniſhed to England “. 

More courtly in their faith, the members of a 
convention, which was immediately called, 1a- 
mented over the peril of the king, and loaded its 
authors with diſgrace. The mangled bodies f of 
the two young men were, as the cuttom ordained, 
produced to the houſe, and condemned as guilty 
of treaſon; their lands were forfeited ; the name 
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—— 


of Ruthven declared infamous; and an annual 


day of thankſgiving for the royal eſcape unanimouſly 
directed to be held by all good ſubjects [go]. 


Be! Orc 


NOTES, 


[90] This whole ſtory is fo abſurd and improbable, that 
n can only be explained (ſay moſt writers) by one of the 
following methods: Either James's deteſtation of the Ruthvea 
family made him invent the whole ſtory, or elſe the plan was 
laid by the Ruthvens with a view not to kill the king, but 
to frighten him into acquieſcence, and then to deliver him 
up to Elizabeth. 
Both theſe ſolutions are highly improbable. James's turn 
was not ſanguinary, nor had he ever ſhewn ſigns of malice 
againk 
Calder. vol. v. p. 389. + Spot iſwood, p. 462. 
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A.D. 16:0. Before the cloſe of this year, we muſt notice 


Birth of 
Prince 


Charles, 


the birth of Charles, an ill-ſtarred prince, doomed 
to 


NOTES. 


againſt younger branches of the Ruthven family. On the 
other hand, Elizabeth, declining in ſpirits and in health, 
was not likely to encourage an undertaking ſo perilous and 
ſo little neceſſary. 

There is one other way of ſolving the myſtery. If we can 
ſuppoſe Alexander Ruthven to have been ſeized with a ſudden 
fit of inſanity, then moſt part of the tale may be accounted 
for. At any rate the carl ſeems to have had no concern in 
it. He had a large armed force, yet he made no uſe of it 
againſt the king; but, as ſoon as he heard a cry that © the 
king was ſlain, he dropped two ſwords which he had in his 
hands, and ſuffered his heart to be pierced without reſiſtance. 
Nor could Alexander Ruthven have deſigned the murther of 
James, ſince, when his dagger was, at the king's breaſt, he 
only made uſe of it to terrify him that his hands might be 
bound. 'The armed man too (who on promiſe of pardon ſur- 
rendered himſelf) proved to be one Henderſon, a tunid ho- 
neſt man, totally ignorant why he was clothed in armor, and 
ſo frighted that he was a long time recovering the uſe of his 
ſenſes. p 

When every other ſurmiſe has failed, may we not aſk, whether 
the unprincipled intriguing Anne of Denmark might not ſome- 
how be concerned in this ſtrange affair? There are hints given 
among Winwood's papers of her attachment to Alexander 
Ruthven, whoſe perſonal beauty was extraordinary, and of 
the king's uneaſineſs on that account. ; 

About nine years after this ſtrange event, one Spratt, a no- 
tary, having prated imprudently, as if he had been concerned 
in the plot againſt the king, was ſeized and tortured, on 
which he made an inconſiſtent wild confeſſion, charging two 
dead perſons (Logan and Bour) as his accomplices. He was 
hanged; and, having promiſed to the ſpectators that > 

woul 


* 
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to ſupply a melancholy page to the annals of 
Great-Britain. 

- That unhappy diſturbance at London which, 
in 1601, coſt the gallant Earl of Eſſex his lite, 
and his royal miſtreſs her peace of mind, gave 
great uneaſineſs to the King of Scots, in whoſe 
favor the raſh, unthinking earl avowedly raiſed 
his ſtandard. The ambaſſadors (Mar and Kin- 
loſs) who were ſent in haſte to ſave “ if poſſible 
the friend of James from the axe, arrived, perhaps 
fortunately, after the blow was ſtruck ; and turned 
into congratulations the intended remonſtrances. 


Theſe were received by the diſpirited Elizabeth Amit) 
with kindneſs, and rewarded by an addition of zabeth, 


2000]. per annum to the uſual penſion, The 
Pope at this juncture, diſpleaſed with James for 
thus ſtrengthening his connection with the foe of 
Catholiciſm, forbade, by a 'privately-diſtributed 
bull, all perſons to acknowledge any ſucceſſor to 
the throne of England who ſhould not promiſe to 
tolerate, and even to eſtabliſh, the Roman belief. 
By ſome this ptohibition has been looked on as the 
progenitor of the gunpowder-treaſon conſpiracy. 


NOTES, 


would give a token of his veracity, he clapped his hands 
thrice after the executioner had thrown him off the ladder. 
Yet Archbiſhop Spotiſwood treats the confeſſion with con- 
tempt, | [RoBERTSON 
* Birch, Mem, vol, ii. p. 410. 


James 
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— — James now received an ample proportion of 
Cecil a profeſſions of loyalty and ſupport from his future 


friend to 
James. 


1602. 


Unfortu- 
nate at- 
tempt to 
civilize 
the He- 
brides. 


Engliſh ſubjects; and Cecil, the hereditary foe 
of the Stuarts, heartily but ſecretly eſpouſed his 
cauſe, Yet he was anxious to know the ſentiments 
which Henry IV. of France had formed of his right 
to the Engliſh crown, and ſent the Duke of Lenox, 


ſplendidly equipped, to found his opinion. The 


anſwer of the ruminating Bourbon (with whom 
James never was a favorite, and to whom his ſup- 
poſed negotiations with Rome and Spain had 


given ſuſpicion and diſguſt) was ſo dry and un- 


promiſing, that the ambaſſador was ordered ab- 
ruptly to repair to the court of England. There 
he offered to the infirm and aged ſovereign the aid 
of the whole Scottiſh force, if neceſſary, to quell 
the Iriſh rebels. She accepted not the offer, but 
thanked James with affectionate gratitude. - 

The ſtory of Scotland as a ſeparate kingdom 
now draws apace to its cloſe. James ſaw the ter- 
mination of his reſidence in the North approach, 
and wiſhed to leave behind him ſome teſtimony 
of his affection which might endure *. To in- 
troduce new ſources of proviſion and commerce 
to the Weſtern Iflands (then over-clouded with 
barbariſm) was an object worth his attention. 
But although there are only dark accounts of his 
endeavors towards its accompliſhment, yet theſe 


* Baſil. Doron. p. 159. 
arc 
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are worth relating, as they prove the indepen- P. , 


dence of thoſe iſles, and the weakneſs of James's 
government. It appears that he drew from Fife, 
where the inhabitants were induſtrious in huſ- 
bandry, and good fiſhermen, an efficient colony 
(headed by Sir James Anſtruther and other gentle- 
mend, and planted it on the iſle of Lewes. Mur- 
doch Macleod, a baſe-born but potent and fero- 
cious chief, was at this time lord of Stornoway, 
a diſtrict where the new comers landed, and him 
they expelled, probably with inconſiderate haſte. 
His people on ſhore ſubmitted, but the active 
deſpot putting to ſea with a little fleet compoſed 
of birlings, a bark peculiar to the Weſtern Iſles, 
ſoon found an opportunity to ſurprize one of the 
--olonial ſhips which a calm had prevented from 
taking meaſures for flight or defence, The whole 
crew were hanged by the inhuman captor, except 
the Laird of Balgomie, who was on board, and 
he, after a rigorous confinement, was ranſomed, and 
died at Orkney, Soon after Murdoch was ſeized 8a 


by his own brother, Neil Macleod, who fold him 12n9ers 


to the Scots, and he was hanged at St. Andrew's. 
The colony in the mean while was ſurrounded and 
harraſſed by the natives under a third brother, 
Norman Macleod ; and, when molt of the adven- 
turers were ſlain or ſtarved, the reſidue yielded 
themſelves priſoners, ahd the unſteady king, in- 
ſtead of revenging the inſult, bought the freedom 

Voy, II. Part II. B b of 
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A.D. 1602. of the few ſurvivors with a promiſe that the iſlanders 


r. 
James be 
comes 


of Lewes ſhould remain unmoleſtedly ſavage *, 
This was the laſt incident which the reign of 
James VI. produces as king of one half of Great 


King of Britain. On the deceaſe of Elizabeth he aſcended 


- Great 
Britain, 


her throne, not only without: oppoſition but with 
the complete approbation of all; as no title was 
ever more indubitably eſtabliſhed than that of the 
King of Scots to the crown of England [91]. It 
was indeed a title clearly ſuperior to that of the 


Plantagenets; being derived from David I. ot 


Scots, who was heir to St. Margaret, the ſiſter 
and heireſs of Edgar Atheling ; whereas, excepting 
the right which poſſeſſion can impart, the Planta- 
genets had no claim but from, Matilda, the ſiſter 
of David, and wife to Henry Beauclerc. 

How far the abilities of James were found to fit 
him for the great taſk now before him, and whether 
his mind and his views were enlarged proportionably 
to the increaſe of his dominions, will be ſeen in 
a following volume. 


NOTES. 


[91] The pedigree of James was a laſting feaſt for the 
ſtudents of genealogy. The author has now before him a 
book in quarto, compiled by © George Owen Harry, Parſon 
of Whitchurch in Kemeis, comprizing the deſcent of that 
prince from Noah, Brutus, and Cadwallader ; from Owen 
Tudor, and from almoſt every crowned head in Europe. 
It was printed at London in 1604. 

| * Spotiſwood, p. 468. 
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CHAP. II.— PART I. 
SECTION 1, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE DEATH 


OF HENRY VIII. A. D. 1547, TO THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES I. A. D. 1603. 


T T were natural to ſuppoſe, that the general in- Cent. XVI. 


tereſt of religion, as well as that of reforma- Edw. VI. 
tion in particular, ſhould have been much for- favors 
5 the Re- 
warded by the deceaſe of the capricious and forma- 


more than half Roman Catholic Henry [1], and tion. 


NOTES. 


[1] The reader may conſult Burnet's Reformation, vol. ii. 
p- 13, for the account of a circumſtance at the royal funeral 
which afforded matter of triumph to the bigoted Papiſts, and 
which gave them an opportunity of comparing the obſe- 
quies of Henry VIII. to thoſe of Jezebel, Sce iſt book of 
Kings, chap, ix. v. 33, &Cc. 

Bb2 the 
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Cent. XVI. the acceſſion of Edward VI. a prince ſo exceed- 
ingly amiable, virtuous, and even pious, that, al- 
lowing for the natural exaggerations of Proteſtant 
writers, he muſt be looked on as a prodigy ; eſ- 
pecially conſidering his extreme youth and his ſitu- 
ation as a king, ſurrounded with every temptation 
which ſervility could offer or luxury afford. 

The Proteſtant faith moſt certainly advanced 
by huge ſtrides. It had on its fide the affection“ 
of the young Edward (whoſe education was totally 
in the hands of zealous reformers), and of the 

gomerſet honeſt and zealous Protector ; the wiſe counſcls 

and Cran- of Cranmer, whoſe moderation was undoubted, 
rome and who by no means wiſhed to deſtroy the 
hierarchy, but to reduce it according to the dictates 
of reaſon ; the firm and bold arguments delivered 
from the pulpits of Latimer, Hooper, and meny 
other ſincere . well-wiſhers to reformation [2]; 


and, 


NOTES. 


[2] Let us read a ſpecimen of the age's blunt divinity 
from a work of Richard Bankes, * dwellynge in Gracious 
Street beſyde the Condyte,” printed as well as compoſed by 
himſelf, and addreſſed to the people, in 1544. Though 
I am olde, clothed in barbarus wede, nothynge garnyſhed 
with gay eloquenſy ; yet I telle the truth (if ye lyke to 
take hede) againſte theyr froward furious fantaſy which rek- 
ken it for a grate hereſy, and unto laye people grevous 
outrage, to have Godes word in theyr native langage, 
Enemys I ſhall bave; many a ſhorne crowne with forked 

caps, 


* Holingſhed, p. 979. + Burnet's Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 25. 
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and, in general, the good will of the people. Cen. XI, 
It had alſo an addition of ſtrength in the eager- 


neſs 


NOTES. 


caps, and gay croſſes of golde; whiche, to mayntayne their 
ambicious renowne, are glad laye peopel in ygnorance to 
holde; 
Vet, to ſhew the verytè, one may be bolde, 
* Altho? it be a proverbe dayly ſpoken, 
« Who that tellyth truthe, his hed ſhall be broken.” 3 
[A Cour EN DIOoUs OLD TREATY SE, SHEWYNGE, &c. 
Another began thus, | 
Will none in all this lande 
Step forth, and take in hande 
'The buckler and defence 
Of mother holy kyrcke, 
Or weapon to drive hence 
All that agaynſt hyr wyrcke.” 
[A Pooxe HELP E. 
But in a very ſcarce comedy, written by Bale, afterwards 
Biſhop of Oſſory, ſcurrility and prophaneneſs are called forth 
in great force to combat the monks and Popiſh miracles. In- 
fidelity, one of the perſons in the drama, ſpeaking of the 
laity, prays To the omnipotent and eternal God,“ Ut 
ſicut eorum ſudoribus vivimus, ita eorum uxoribus, filiabus 
et domicellis perpetuo frui mercamur, per dominum noſtrum 
Papam.* The ſame ſpeaker then begins a converſation in 
Engliſh with Lex Moyfis,* © too low and licentious* (ſays 
the hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry) * to tranſcribe,” introducing 
* an olde fryre wyth ſpectacles on hys noſe, and Dame Iſabel, 
an olde nun, who crowes lyke a capon.* 
It was (ſings Infidelity, almoſt in the ſtyle of, though leſs 
delicate than, a modern Vauxhall ballad), 
* A good world, when wyth us it was meryg 
And we went to Berye, 


n — 


And 
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Cent. XVI. neſs for plunder which moſt of the old courtiers 
x of Henry poſſeſſed. By eſtabliſhing the new doc- 
rines, theſe had a chance of pillaging the ſecular, as 
they had already the regular, clergy. Indifferent 
to all religion they dreaded the return of Popery, 


as it muſt bring with it a ſevere account for them 
to ſettle. 


Gardiner The Popiſh party, which the experienced and 
* chief 
Oc. 


cautious zeal of Gardiner [3] directed, as it 
could 


NOTES. 


And t'oure Ladye of Grace ; 
To the bloude of Hayles, 
Where no chere fayles, 

And other holye · place. 


When the preſtes mighte walke, 
And wyth yonge wyves talke, 
Then had we chyldrene plentye; 
Then cuckoldes myghte leape, 
A ſcore in a heape, 
Now there 1s not one in twenty. 


When the monkes were fatte, &c. &c. 

And thus, in another place, is the old philoſophy ridiculed: 
And I wyll rayſe up in the univerſitees 
The ſeven ſleepers there, t'advaunce the Pope's decrees : 
As Dorbel, Duns, Durande, and Thomas of Aquine, 
The mayſtre of ſentens, wythe Bachon the grate devyne, 
Henricus de Gandavo; and theſe ſhall rede“ ad Clerum,” 
Ariſtotle and Albertus, “de ſecretis mulicrum,” 
With the commentaries of Avicen and Averoyes,” &c. 


[3] Gardiner wrote at this period a treatiſe in defence 
of © holy water,“ in oppoſition to a ſermon preached by Biſhop 
Ridley. It was, he ſaid, an inſtrument in the hands of 

| | the 
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could not oppoſe the torrent, readily gave it way; Cent. A 


oppoſing only now and then a ſlight impediment 
to its progreſs. © They could not deny,” they ſaid 
that the meaſures propoſed were good; but this, 
being a minority, was not the proper ſeaſon, 
Images ought not to be aboliſhed, as they preſerved 
a ſenſe of religion among the illiterate multitude. 
Above all, they affirmed that it was a dangerous 
precedent to break through ſolemn acts of par- 
liament in order to pleaſe an infant king or his 
miniſter,” « 

Theſe innuendos miſſed their aim, and refor- 
mation proceeded with calm and ſteady ſteps. 

It was about this time that Gardiner preached * 
before the king. He had been warned not to 
ſpeak of controverſial ſubjects, and the anſwer 
he gave had been moderate and fatisfaftory. But 
when in the pulpit, he forgot his promiſes; and 
warmly ſupported the real preſence of Chriſt's 
fleſh and blood in the ſacrament. The effect of 
this ill- judged rhapſody was groſsly indecent. Each 
party, although in the church, and before the 
king, cried out aloud and with vehemence to 
ſupport or to inſult the preacher; and, on his 


NOTES, 


the Almighty, and might do good as well as the ſhadow of 
St. Peter, the hem of our Savior's garment, or the ſpittle 
and clay laid on the eyes of the blind,” [CoLLIER, 


* Burnet's Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 66. 
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A viſita- 
tion with 
injunc- 
tions. 
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leaving the roſtrum, the impolitic orator was taken 
to priſon, His eloquence had little effect on the 
prepared mind of the young monarch, who had 
already ordered prayers to be read in the Engliſh 
language at the royal chapel *. | 

Injunctions F were now formed which might 
generally direct the courſe which both the prieſt 
and his pariſhioners ought to ſteer, All the rules 
which Cromwell, as, vicegerent of Henry VIII. 
had ſent around the country were renewed, and ſe- 
veral others annexed [4]. * 

A viſitation, compoſed of eccleſiaſtics and lay- 
men, perambulated the kingdom (which was di- 
vided into ſix circuits), and took upon itſelf to 


ſpread abroad theſe injunctions, to correct immo- 


ralities in the clergy, and to aboliſh gradually the 
ancient and obnoxious ſuperſtitions. [5] F. The 
parhament 


—— 


NOTES. 


[4] The keeping of the holiday' was ſtrongly ordained 
in theſe injunctions, but that © holiday” not being clearly ex- 
plained, gave ſome offence, Thoſe who apprehended that 
Sunday was meant, preſſed the keeping of it with too much 
ſtrictneſs; the others ſpent it in licentious gaiety, From ſmall 


+ beginnings of this kind, laſting ſchiſmsaroſe. [His r. or Ree. 


[5] So moderate were the directions given to the Viſitors, 


that images not uſed for idolatrous purpoſes were to be 


retained, and ceremonies not yet aboliſhed were to be ſtill 
held in reverence ; only holy-water ſprinkling, bell-ringing, 
and lighting candles to drive away the devil, were exploded, 

| Some 
» Stowe, p. 594. + Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 27. 
en t Ibid. p. 59. 
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parliament co-operated with theſe decent cenſors ; Cen. N 


prieſts (except a few to whom, as they could be 
truſted, general licence was given) were directed 
to preach only in their own [6] pariſhes; the 
Liturgy was amended; homilies favorable to -re- 
formed principles were compoſed and ordered to 
be read; the communion in both kinds“ was al- 
lowed to the laity; and, above all, the bloody 
act (as it was called) which had driven ſo many 
proſelytes into exile, and had deprived the Pro- 
teſtant church of ſo many preachers, was repealed ; 
and, as. a natural conſequence, the marriage of. 
prieſts was no longer forbidden [/]. 


NOTES. 


Some of theſe images loudly called for a removal or a re- 
formation, particularly one (probably at Sarum, as a- print 
of it was there publiſhed) in which the Bleſſed Virgin was 
admitted as a fourth perſon in the Trinity, 


[6] Moſt of the Engliſh pariſh churches had been filled | 


by diſplaced monks, in order to fave the penſions with which 
they had been ſupported And theſe, attached to their old 
docttines, roamed from church to church, inveighing againſt 
the new faith, [Bua N ET. Fox. 
[7] At this part of the Engliſh hiſtory Mr. Carte introduces 
an anecdote ſo extraordinary that it merits admiſſion, al- 
though it belong to a later age. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, 
had,” he ſays, a diſpenſation from the Pope to marry. 
This was produced and verified before the Parliament of 
Paris, who (as the rapporteur of the cauſe told Mr. Carte) 
adjudged the biſhop's eſtate to his wife and children, and 
allowed them to be legitimate.” [HisT. os ExnGLAND. 
* * Hilt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 39. 
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— At the root, however, of this fair plant of re- 


formation there was a canker-worm; the ſpoils 
of the many religious foundations with which 
Henry had gratified his favorites, had only whetted 
their appetites for prey. Having already pruned 
away the ſuperfluous parts (and much ſuperfluity 
there certainly was) from the revenues of the 
church, they began now to lop off thoſe vital 
branches which were neceſſary for its ſupport ; and 
this principle had been ſo widely extended that 
there was ſcarcely a benefice in the nation on 
Greedi- Which ſome greedy courtier was not penſioned “. 
neſs of Among theſe, Somerſet the Protector, and many 

courtiers, g 
of his dependents, were endowed with ſpiritual 
preferments, deaneries, and prebends. For now, 
among other attacks on the hierarchy of England, 
the cuſtom of beſtowing church preferments on 

laymen gained ground every day. 

Abſurd In the mean while ſpeculative points, not ap- 
diſputes. parently of conſequence to the general welfare of 
the reformation, were hotly maintained by the 
preachers of the new faith ; a circumſtance which 
not only gave great advantage to the enemies [8] 
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FD 


| NOTES. 

\ [8] Particularly, the doctrine of grace, and of juſtifi- 
cation by faith. Gardiner was rationally ſevere on the ex- 
treme precifion with which theſe were defined in the new 

- homilies ; while, on the other ſide, Fox charges the Biſhop 
of Winton as an inſenſible aſs, who had no feeling of God's 
Spirit in the matter of juſtification, [MarTYROLOGY, 

., » Gilpin's Latimer. 
of 
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of diviſions among the teachers, and made them 
the laughing-ſtock of their enemies. 

- Tt was about this time that the French re- 
former, Calvin, wrote to Cranmer, offering his 
ſervices towards forming the new rules for the 
Engliſh church; but the archbiſhop diſcouraged 
the overture. Calvin had better ſucceſs in his ad- 


379 


of the Proteſtant cauſe, but alſo proved the ſource Cent. XVI. 


Calvin 
Inter- 
feres. 


dreſs to the Protector, Somerſet; and, gaining 


his favor, his advice had conſiderable weight in 
the reviſion of the Liturgy which in a ſhort time 
was brought forward “. 


About the year 1548 Peter Martyr was en- Peter 
couraged by Archbiſhop Cranmer to read lec- ny rat 


ures on divinity at Oxford. 

This learned theologian (who, notwithſtanding 
his appellation, died in his bed at Zurich in 1562) 
was born at Florence, in 1500, of a reſpectable 
and opulent family named Morigi. Againſt his 
will he was thrown among the friars of St. Au- 
guſtine, and became a celebrated preacher; at 
length, ſtudying the works of the reformers, he 
grew ſo heretical in his doctrines, that he was 
obliged to quit Italy. He was accompanied by 
Bernard Ochino, general of the Capuchins, who 
had imbibed the fame ſentiments. Wherever he 


went his great merit was acknowledged and re- 
ſpected. 


* Heylyn apud Carte, vol. iii. p. 254, 255. 
+ Life of Cranmer, p. 134. | 
| n 


xford. 
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_ Cent. XVI. In 1547 he was invited to England“ by Edward 


VI. but was expelled [] by Mary on her acceſſion. 


At Oxford he held public diſputations on the 
conteſted points between the old and the new doc- 
rines. Dr. Smith, a celebrated polemic, chal- 
lenged him to a conference, and prepared a choſen 
audience to encourage. their own ſide, and to hiſs 
and hoot down the opponent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrines. But the calm Italian baffled their 
contrivances; and, by refuſing to. diſpute in the 
method of the ſchools, and inſiſting on being judged 
by the ſcriptures, he threw his antagoniſt out of 

his common and ſtudied courſe of argument. A 
tumult had nearly been raiſed by the diſcontented 
: ſchoolmen, but the vice- chancellor interfered; and 
Dr. Smith, having been reprimanded by the 
privy- council, retired to the continent, but ſoon 
returned, recanted, and remained a firm Proteſtant 

until the acceſſion of Mary. 

As Peter Martyr immediately aſſaulted the main 
fortreſs of the Roman Catholic faith, The Cor- 
poral Preſence,” he alarmed both the bigots and 
the well-meaning on the fide of Popery. Three 


NOTES, 


[9] His daughter, falling into misfortunes, was penſioned 
by the ſenate of Zurich, from eſteem to the memory of her 
father. Peter Martyr wiſhed a general union among all Pro- 
teſtants, and is ſpoken of (with Melan&hon) as the mildeſt of 
reformers.. | 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, Art. Pierre. 
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of the former, and one of the latter caſt, ſtarted Cent. XVI. 
againſt him; Chedſey, Morgan, Treſham [io], — 


and Bernard Gilpin. The three firſt he diſcom- 
fited, and converted the laſt named, who in con- 
ſequence became one of the ſtrongeſt ſupporters of 
the Proteſtant religion *. 

It may not be amiſs here to give the general 
reaſons for the change of religious ſentiments in 
this great reformer, as briefly ſet out by his inge- 
nious deſcendant: © He found that the chief doc- 
trines of the Popiſh church obtained not in the 
purer ages of the Chriſtian church, but were all 
the inventions of later times, when ignorance and 
credulity prevailed. Seven ſacraments he found had 
never been heard of before the time of Peter Lom- 
bard, 1100 years after Chriſt; no traces could be 
found of the denial of the cup to the laity, until nearly 


NOTES, 


#10] Of Dr. Treſham we preſerve an anecdote which marks 
his character. When Mary meant to reſtore the old reli- 
gion to the Univerſities, Treſham, then Sub-dean of Chriſt- 
Church, convoked the members of the college, and having 
recommended Popery to them in the uſual common-place 
terms, he added, that the queen had been ſo gracious as 
to ſend them a number of fine copes which were intended for 
Windſor, and that each of them ſhould have one if he would 
go to maſs.” He promiſed them alfo © to procure for the col- 
lege the Lady-Bell at Bampton, which would make the peal 
at Chriſt-Church the ſweeteſt of any in England; and that, 
laſtly, he would give them as fine a water-ſprinkle as eyes ever 
beheld.” [Lirs or LATIMER. 

* Life of Gilpin, p. 13. 
the 
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Cent. XVI. the ſame date; and the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 


Super- 
ſtitious 
cuſtoms 


exploded. 


David's 
Pſalms 
verſiſied. 


tiation itſelf was not heard of before the eighth 
century after Jeſus Chriſt *. 

Reformation now-moved a ſtep onwards; and 
orders of council prohibited the various proceſ- 
ſions, the candles on Candlemas-day, aſhes on 
Aſh-Wedneſday, and palms on Palm-Sunday. 
Images were now no longer ſuffered in churches; 
nor was auricular confeſſion ſtrictly enjoined as here- 
tofore. 

About this time too the metrical verſion of 
David's Pſalms, by Thomas Sternhold, began to 
be uſed in churches [11]. 

This tranſlation however was not only owing 
to the muſe of Sternhold; he had an obſcure 
aſſiſtant, John Hopkins, a clergyman and ſchool- 
maſter in Suffolk, of whom little is known. 


NOTES, 


[11] And here we may take notice of Sternhold's great 
proto-type, Clement Marot, who, from the ſame religious 
motive, had, a very ſhort ſpace before, tranſlated the Pſalms 
into French. He had the pleaſure to ſee his verſes become 
ſo faſhionable as to be ſung by the firſt perſons about court, 
although not with that purity and fimplicity of heart which 
he meant ſhould have attended them. The dauphin's love 
of the chaſe made him delight in © Ainſi qu'on oit le cerf 
bruire.” Mad. de Valentinois expreſſed her love to the dauphin 
by chanting Au fond de ma penſée.“ And every prince, 
peer, and lady, choſe a pſalm to ſing, which beſt expreſſed 
the ambition, love, or myſtery, which chanced at that time to 
command in each breaſt. [WaRkToN On POETRY. 

* Life of Gilpin, p. 21, 22, &c. 


William 


> 


* 7 ; 
9 1 Ch. II. Part I. 51. FeccrEsIASTICAIL. 333 


> 4 William Whyttingham, Dean of Durham, tranſ- Cem. XVI. 
. i ſome of the Pſalms, and verſified the Ten 9 
Commandments, the Athanaſian Creed, &c. 
| | Thomas Norton tranſlated twenty-ſeven of the 
| © Pſalms. He was a barriſter, and a warm Cal- 
viniſt. The tragedy of Gorboduc is ſuppoſed to 
have been partly vritten by his pen. 
— Robert Wiſdome tranſlated one Palm, and com- 
poſed the rhapſody againſt © Pope and Turk” [12]. 
He had been nominated to an Triſh biſhopric by 
Edward VI. was a fugitive under Mary, and aſter- 


\ 


NOTES, 


[12] The facetious Biſhop Corbet has left us a whimſical 
epigram on this ſolemn bard, He fancied himſelf ſeized 
with a ſudden impulſe to hear or to pen a puritanic hymn, 
and invokes the ghoſt of Robert Wiſdome to aſſiſt in the 4 


compoſition, but warns him to ſteal back to tomb with cau- 
tion. 


To the Ghoſt of Robert Wiſdome: 
Thou, once a body, now but ayre, 
Arch- botcher of a pſalm or prayer, 

From Carfax come! 
And patch us up a zealous lay, 
With an old ever and for aye, 

And all and fome, 
Or ſuch a ſpirit lend me, 
As may a hymne down ſend me, 

To purge my braine, 
But, Robert! look behind thee, 
Leſt Terk or Pope do find thee, 

And go to bed againe,” 

rann Pokus. WakTox's HisT. or PosT&y. 


wards 


» * 
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Cent. XVI. 
XVI. wards beame Archdeacon of 15 when Elizabeth 


Liturgy 
and mar- 
riage of 
prieſts 
ſettled. 


reigned. 

The entire verſion of the Pſalms was publiſhed 
at length by John' Day, A.D. 1562. 

Towards the cloſe of 1548 [13] a liturgy, ſettled 
by the prelates and confirmed by parliament *, 
was publiſhed, and ordered to be uſed in churches. 


This form of prayer had been drawn up by a ſelect 


committee of the moſt moderate biſhops and 
divines; and, as none of them were actuated by 
that ſpirit of contradiction which uſually attends 
great innovations, they retained as much of the 
ſervice of the mals as the principles of reformation 
could poſſibly permit. Prieſts now were allowed 
ro marry +, although, by the preamble of the 
permiſſion, celibacy was forcibly recommended. 
Thus, in the ſpace of little more than two years, 
was the reformation in England, in a great mea- 


NOTES. 
 f13] At this time it appears that the un of the 
age differed ſo much from one another in doctrine, that it 
was judged neceſſary to ſilence them for à ſpace, by a pro- 
clamation, that they might afterwards ſtart together on ſome- 


what nearer the ſame grounds. 
[FuLLzr's ChuRcH HisTory, 
An act, paſſed at the cloſe of this year, unites ſeveral pa- 


riſhes in the city of York in one, on account of the great de- 
cay of the place; and Collier ſeems to apprehend, that the 
revenues of diſſolved monaſteries being expended at a diſtance 
from the city, occaſioned this local diſtreſs. An opinion 
much controverted. 

* Stat. 2 and 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. 

+ Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 84, 85. 
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ſure, completed. Yet a few of the Popiſh doc- Cent. XVI. 


trines, and particularly that of © the real preſence,” 
ſtill maintained their ground with many, and were 
ſupported by the old friars, who conſtituted the 
greater number of pariſh prieſts. Thoſe indeed 
who were not thus provided were reduced to great 
extremities, and forced to take to the loweſt trades 


for ſubſiſtence; ſome became taylors and carpen- 
ters, and many kept public houſes of entertain- 
ment. 


The appointment of Dr. Hugh Latimer to Hug 


timer 
made Bi- 


preach before the king does great honor to Somer- 
ſet, who held the reins of government. Latimer 
had a quick wit and an undaunted ſpirit. Where- 
ever he ſaw vice, he expoſed it to public ſhame, 
although it might lie in the boſom of a prime 
miniſter. The quaintneſs of the ſtyle uſed in the 
16th century, and the natural humor of the 
preacher, gave to his diſcourſes an air which 
would now be termed vulgar, but which hen of- 
fended not the niceſt ear. | 
A few extracts from the ſermons preached by 
this ſincere and honeſt divine, before his king, 
will be of uſe to point out at the ſame time his 
own inflexibility of character, and the licentious 
manners of the times. Remember, he exhorts 
Edward, Remember that God ſays, „he that 
ſhall do my will ſhall reign long, he and his chil- 
dren.” Wherefore I would have your grace re- 
member this; and when any of theſe flatterers 
Vor. Il, SO and 


hLa- 


ſhop of 


Wor- 


ceſter. 


\ 


Extracts 
from his 
Sermons. 
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— t XVI. and flibber-gibbers another day ſhall come and claw 
you on the back, and ſay, ©& Sir, trouble not 
yourſelf ; what ſhould you ſtudy for? Why ſhould 
you do this or that?” Your grace may anſwer - 
them thus: * What, Sirrah! I perceive you are 
weary of us; doth not God ſay that a king ſhould 
fear God, that he may reign long? I perceive 
now that thou art a traytor!'? Tell him this tale 
once, and I warrant you he will come no more to 
you.” 

Speaking of the reformation, he ſays, * It is yet 
but a mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch; I cannot 
tell what; partly Popery and partly true religion 
mingled together. They ſay in my country, when 
they call their hogs to the ſwine-trough, © Come 
to thy mingle-mangle, come, pur, come!” Even 
ſo do they make a mingle-mangle of the goſpel,” i 
&c. 1 

In another place he attacks the 1 © Oh 
that a man might have the contemplation of hell! 
That the devil would allow a man to look into it 
and ſee its ſtate! « On yonder ſide,” would the 
devil fay, are puniſhed unpreaching prelates.” 
I think, verily, a man might ſee as far at a ken- 
ning, as far as from Calais to Dover, I warrant 
you, and ſee nothing but unpreaching prelates *.” 

Another time he thus ſatirizes non-reſidents: I 
heard lately of a biſhop, on a viſitation, that when 


* Life of Latimer, p. 112. 
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” .he ſhould have been rung into the church, as the Cen XVI. 


cuſtom is, the great bell's clapper was fallen down; 
there was a great matter made of this, and the chief 
of the pariſh were much blamed for it. They 
excuſed themſelves as well as they could; it was a 
chance, they ſaid, and ſhould be amended as ſhortly 
as might be. Among them was one wiſer than 
the reſt, and he comes up to the biſhop, “ Why, 
my lord,” faith he, © do you make fo much of the 
bell that wanteth a clapper? Here is a bell,” 
quoth he, and pointed to the pulpit, « that hath 
hcked a clapper theſe twenty years.” I warrant 
you this was an unpreaching prelate; he could 
find fault with a bell that wanted a clapper to 
ring him into town, but not with the parſon that 
preached not at his benefice “, &c. &c. | 

One might be tempted to augur well of a court 
wherein ſuch rough truths might be publicly ſpoken 
with impunity; unhappily that allowance which, 
we might hope, proceeded from approbation of 
the doctrine, took its riſe in the hardened inſen- 
ſibility of the courtier's boſom. The informal trial 
and execution of the admiral [14], at this time, 


hurned 


NOTES. 


[14] This accompliſhed but turbulent lord had a turn both 
to piety and poetry. It was but juſt before his execution that 
he wrote the following lines : | 

KForget- 


* Life of Latimer, p. 12r. 
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Cent. XVI. hurried on by his otherwiſe humane brother, the 
protector, ſupplies a marked feature to this ſtrangely 
inconſiſtent period. | 

It was but a neceſſary piece of policy to confine 
Gardiner and Bonner, inveterate foes of the re- 
formation, and capable of impeding its progreſs; 
but how it came to paſs that the mild and candid 
Cranmer ſhould have preſſed on the cruel exe- 
cution - of a wrong-headed fanatic, Joan Bocher, 

AKentiſh commonly ſtyled © Joan of Kent, merely for a 

— ſpeculative opinion, is ſtill a myſtery. She held, 
with one ſect of the Anabaptiſts, that Chriſt 
was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh 


NOTES. 


«* Forgetting God, to love a king; 
Hath been my rodde; or elſe nothynge 
In this frail lyfe, beynge a blaſte 
Of care and ſtryfe, till it be paſte. 
Yet God did call me in my pryde, 
Leſte I ſhould fall, and from him ſlyde; 
For whom he loves he muſt correcte, 
That they may be of his electe. | 
: Then, Death, haſte thee! thou ſhalt me gaine 
$5 Immortallie with God to raigne. 
Lord ſend the king like years as Noye, 
In governing this realme in joye; 
And, after this frail lyfe, ſuch grace, 
- That in thy bliſſe he maie find place.“ 

Yet, notwithſtanding the extreme ſelf-approbation and con- 
fidence of theſe verſes, we are told by the honeſt Hugh Lati- 
mer, that he died on the ſcaffold «© very dangerouſlie, irkſomlie, 
horrible,” 


being 
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being ſinful he could take none of it.” And ſhe Cent: XVI 


provoked her judges to cruelty by an indecent ſau- 
cineſs of behavior, which ought to have moved 


their compaſſion, as it brought conviction of her 


brain being diſordered. Cranmer could not, 
without great difficulty, perſuade the young king 
to ſign her death warrant; although he argued from 
the law of Moſes, that © blaſphemers ſhould be 
ſtoned, and that Joan had ruſhed with violence 
againſt the Apoſtles' Creed, and deſerved the pu- 
niſhment of a blaſphemer.' Edward's inward 
monitor was not to be ſatisfied with ſuch dangerous 
ſophiſtry. I ſign this ſentence,” ſaid the amiable 


prince with tears, © becauſe I am under your au- 
thority; but, if I am doing wrong, you muſt 


anſwer it to God *.“ This awful declaration, al- 
though from the lips of an infant, ſtruck the ve- 
nerable prelate with ſuch horror that he ſtrove to 
fave the woman; but her © jeers and other inſo- 
lences, although only additional proofs of her in- 


ſanity, provoked her execution; and ſhe periſhed. 


by fire, biſhop Scory preaching while the poor 


maniac [ 15] was conſumed to aſhes. 
There was at this period an Anabaptiſt of a Anabap- 


leſs noxious kind than the unfortunate Joan of 


— 


NOTES, 

[15] A Dutchman, named Van Paris, ſuffered ſome time 
afterwards for a like hereſy. He exulted in his martyrdom, 
and embraced each faggot with extaſy. (Burner, 

* Fox, vol. ii. p. 2, ed. 1684. | 
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— Kent, and he was permitted to think as he pleaſed. 


Inſurrec- 
tions fre- 
quent. 


The precepts of this ſect only related to the proper 
age and ſeaſon for conferring baptiſm. Their 
principles were affailed by books, not by burning 
piles, and in conſequence they were ſoon utterly 
forgotten. 


Another ſect“ (for the great chain being 


looſened mankind enjoyed the liberty of forming 
new ſyſtems, although not always with impunity) 
were ſtyled © Goſpellers ;* they ſtudied the Bible, 
and refined extremely, but by no means unnatu- 
rally, on the doctrine of predeftination ; Heaven, 
ſaid they, © has decreed what ſhall happen, and 
what our conduct ſhall be. Why then ſhould we 
fruitleſsly ſtrive againſt theſe decrees? No! let 
us ſwim down the ſtream, and a& as nature 
prompts or chance directs.“ This ſpecies of Qui- 


etiſm was oppoſed by Biſhop Hooper; and a 
caution againſt it may be found in the church article 
of Predeſtination. 


During the ſummer of 1549 there were great 
commotions in England, partly in favor of the 
old religion, but more on account of a ſcarcity 
of proviſions, which was by the people imputed 
to the numerous incloſures which had lately been 
made, Theſe were repelled by force, and the 
country was at length reduced to order ; however, 
the good Cranmer, finding the minds of men till 

* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 105 + Ibid. p. 109. 

agitated, 
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belliom took the pains to anſwer the declaration 


ſet his face ſo heartily againſt _- unjuſtifiable 


' 
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cent. XVI. 
agitated, and ready to prompt them again to re 


which they had publiſhed paragraph by paragraph ; 
and in a plain but maſterly manner, ſuited to the 
loweſt comprehenſion, We will give a ſhort ſpe- 
cimen. As to their demand of a ſeparate juriſ- 
diction for the clergy, he writes, © I cannot deny 
but theſe be good and beneficial decrees for the 
liberty of the clergy. But I ſuppoſe none of you 
will think it an indifferent decree that a prieſt 
ſhall ſue you where he liſt; but if he had Main 
one of your ſons or brothers, you ſhould have no 
remedy againſt him but only before the biſhop.” 

A viſitation was now ſent by the miniſtry to Pr. Ria. 
Cambridge; and Biſhop Ridley, who preſided, wy . 
approved of the plan while he thought it was plunder- 
meant only to rectify abuſes. But, when he found Cg of 
that the univerſity was meant to be plundered ; bridge. 
that ſome colleges were to be ſuppreſſed (as Clare- 
hall, which the maſter and fellows ſaved by re- 
ſiſtance), and ſome to be united two in one ; he 


outrages, that his aſſociates, diſguſted at his ho- 
neſty, wrote to the protector, that the barking, 

as they decently called it, of Ridley had ſtopped 

their proceedings. Somerſet wrote to chide 

him, but gained nothing on his reſolute honeſty, 

and the univerſity eſcaped pillage. 

About this time, when the church was ſuffering . 

an enormous pillage, it was judged equitable to 4 


C 04 ſecure 
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ſecure what little was left to the miniſters ; accord- 
ingly *, a very clear act of parliament paſſed in 
favor of the incumbent, giving him an effectual 
remedy, bothin the temporal and the ſpiritual court, 
for any failure in the payment of his tithes. 

Soon after this, Bonner, Biſhop of London, who 
had, on his fair promiſes, been indulged with li- 
berty, was cited to appear before commiſſioners 
to anſwer the charges of ill-will to Proteſtantiſm, 
and inſincerity in the compliances to, which he had 
yielded. The character of Bonner was eccentric. 
He was more a buffoon than a biſhop, nor would 
loſe a conceit to ſave a confinement. When under 
examination, he likened one witneſs againſt him 
to a gooſe ; and hearing a murmur he ſhook his 
head and ſoftly ſaid, Ah, Woodcocks! Wood- 
cocks ' He aſked the judges, Whether they 
really gave credit to the fooliſh folk who ſwore 


againſt him?” He accuſed Biſhop Hooper of 


preaching © like an aſs, an aſs indeed.“ And told 
the ſecretary of ſtate, that as in a high office he 
honored him, but that, as Sir Thomas Smith, he 
lied.” Aſter ſuch conduct none can wonder at 
his being judged unworthy to retain his ſee 1. 

The fall of Somerſet at the cloſe of [16] 1549, 


gave 


4 NOTES. 
[16] Thomas Sternhold, a minor reformer, died in the 
ſame year. He was of Hampſhire, had been groom of the 


robes 
„ Stat. 2 and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 7, + "a vol, ii, p. 20, &c. 


1 Hiſt, of Ref. __ 120. 
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gave to the Popiſh party the ſtrongeſt hopes of a Cit — 
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change in eccleſiaſtical affairs ; and Gardiner from 


— — 


NOTES. 
robes to Henry VIII. had received from him a legacy of 100 


marks, and was continued in his poſt by Edward VI. Being 
of a religious turn, and diſliking the looſe and wanton ballads 


ſung by the courtiers of Edward, he undertook a metrical 
verſion of the Pſalms, * thinking thereby,” ſays Anthony à 
Wood, that the courtiers would ſing them inſtead of their 
ſonnets ; but did not, only ſome few excepted.” : 
There was a ſtrange reſemblance of circumſtances between 
him and Clement Marot, his fellow-laborer in France, who 
verſified the Pſalms from the ſame motive. Each verſion 
was publiſhed both in France and England, by laymen and by 
ſervants of the court.” 
The extreme diſparity of Sternhold to himſelf as a poet 
can only be accounted for by remarking, that © his only merit 
conſiſts in preſerving the expreſſions of the proſe verſion ; 
when once he attempts to add or dilate, his weakneſs ap- 
. How elſe could he who wrote 
© Thy heritage with drops of rain 
Abundantly was waſh, 
And if ſo be it barren was 
By thee it was refre/pd. 
God's army is two millions 
Of warriors good and ſtrong ; 
The Lord alſo in Sinai 
Is preſent them among: 
be the author of thoſe celebrated lines, 
© The Lord deſcended from above, 
And bowde the heav'ns moſt high; 
And underneath his feet he caſt 
The darkneſs of the ſky. 
On cherubs and on cherubim 
Full royally he rode; 
And on the winges of mighty windes 
Came flying all abrode.“ | 
his 
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Cent. XVI. his priſon wrote to the Earl of Warwick an artful 
letter, intreating his notice when affairs of ſtate 
| ſhould be ſettled ; but it was ſoon found that War- 
wick (to whom all religions were perfectly in- 
different), finding that both king and people 
Warwick were attached to the reformation, thought it his 
> 4 intereſt to ſupport that cauſe with vigor. South- 
thePopiſh ampton, who headed the Roman Catholics, after 
Fatty. having heard him deliver this opinion in council, 
went home and died of a broken heart. The 
followers of the old faith were indeed much 
worſe treated by the unprincipled Warwick and 
his council than they had been by the well-mean- 
ing, irreſolute Somerſet. 

One of the firſt meaſures taken by the new ad- 
miniſtration in matters of religion was a change 
in the method of ordination. Many of the Popiſh 
ceremonies were left out, and the impoſition of 
hands and prayer alone retained, as being the only 
parts warranted by Scripture. A demand was 
ordered to be made of the petitioner for orders, 
© Do you truſt that you are inwardly moved by 
the Holy Spirit to take upon you this office and 
miniſtration ?' &c. &c. To which he was to anſwer 
in the affirmative. More enlightened times would 
have avoided this very delicate queſtion, 

 Heathe, Biſhop of Worceſter, for diſagreeing 
with ſome of theſe alterations, was thrown into 
priſon, 
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7 Ch. I. Part II. 5 1. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
7 About the beginning of 1550, Biſhop Ridley Cent. XVI. 

; — 
was appointed to the ſees of London and Weſt- The ſees 


minſter, now for the frf# time united in one ſee; 


loool. a year, and a prebendary, were judged ſuf- 
© ficient for maintaining the epiſcopal dignity. The 
reſt of what both ſees had produced was wt 
up by ſome greedy attendant on the protector ®. 
* Thirlby, Biſhop of Weſtminſter, had been at this 


juncture perſuaded to accept the ſee of Norwich, 
vacant by the reſignation of William Reps. 
The appointment of the rigid Hooper to the 


| biſhopric of Gloceſter was attended with more dif- . 


culty, and, in its diſcuſſion, gave riſe to a point of 
debate which is not yet ſettled. Hooper, although 
willing to take on him the trouble of the dioceſe, 
objected to the oath of canonical obedience, and 
to the wearing of | epiſcopal veſtments F at the 
conſecration. © They were, he ſaid, human in- 
ventions, and had been conſecrated for the maſs- 
worſhip chiefly ; and St. Paul,“ he added, had 
condemned all ſuch ceremonial proceedings as 
ce beggarly elements.“ On the other hand, Cran- 


395 


of Weſt. 


minſter 
2 Lon- 
— uni- 


Dr. Hoo- 
r's 
— 


mer and Ridley affirmed, © that, in indifferent 


things, men ſhould conform to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; 
that to abandon the uſe of ſuch veſtments as em- 
ployed for the maſs, might lead to the deſtruc- 
tion of bells, becauſe baptized, and churches, 


* Strype's Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. p. 217, 272. 
+ Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 144- 


becauſe 
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dr XVE becauſe conſecrated. Bucer [17] and Peter 
Martyr, although ' they wiſhed the ceremonials 
aboliſhed in part, nevertheleſs condemned Hoo- 
per's obſtinacy “. Yet, although fo determined 
was the court to make him a biſhop in the uſual 
ſtyle that he was thrown into priſon to break his 
fpirit, he ſtill held out, and, through favor of 

Theypre- Warwick, carried his point; the king having 

MM commanded Cranmer to conſecrate the obſtinate 
prieſt unveſtured and unſworn [18]. 


' Beſides 


NOTES. 


[17] Martin Bucer was a man of great erudition, who 
from a Dominican became a Lutheran miniſter at Straſburgh. 
He fled to England from a German perſecution with his wife 
and thirteen children. He was appointed to read lectures 
on the New 'Teftament at Oxford, He died in 1557 of a 
painful diſeaſe, which forced him to cry out, © Chaſtiſe me, 
Lord! but throw me not off in myold age! Queen Mary 
ordered his bones to be diſgraced and burnt f. Bucer com- 
poſed a book for the uſe of King Edward, entitled, Con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Chriſt.” The prince (only fourteen 
years of age) peruſed it, and wrote obſervations on it with 
the wit of a man; but with a ſimplicity of 8 which 8 
It to be the production of an infant. 

[Buxx ET. GRAIN GE. Dicrt. His r. 
(i187 The hiſtorian of the Engliſh re formation treats the 
poſitive Hooper as a father of the Puritans, and remarks with 
St. James, How great a matter hath a little fire kindled?” 


The oath to which the ſtrict teacher obj ected ran thus: By 
God, by the Saints, and by the Holy Ghoſt” The two 
latter 


* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 145. 
+ 1d cinerem aut manes credis curare ſepultos? VII CII. 
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Beſides the admiſſion of the non-conforming C. XVI. 
9 
| Hooper among the rulers of the church of England, 
there were landed ſoon after on her coaſt farther 
aids to anti-epiſcopal doctrines, in the perſons of 


John Alaſco [19] and a large congregation of Acon- 


non-conforming Proteſtant Germans, who were re- a 1 


* ceived with kindneſs, and (to the number of Alaſco 


arrive. 


380) made denizens of England; although their 
opinions were hoſtile to her eccleſiaſtical regula- 
tions, as to veſtments and as to ceremonial attitude. 
They were againſt all epiſcopal forms, and wiſhed 
to receive the ſacrament rather ſitting than kneeling. 
A new review of the Liturgy was made about The Li- 
this time, with the candid intention of altering any vic. 
circumſtances therein, which might preſs upon 
tender conſciences. It was, however, the opinion 
of Bucer and other reformers, that no amendment 


was neceſſary. 
— 
NOTES. 


latter branches of this aſſeveration Dr. Hooper, with ſome 
reaſon, wiſhed to avoid as totally unneceſſary ; and the good 
Edward, being convinced by his reaſoning, drew his pen 
through the latter part of the propoſed vow. 
[Nzai's His r. or PurtTans; 
[19] John Alaſco was nearly related to the King of Po- 
land, and had been a biſhop of the Romiſh church. He pur- 
chaſed the valuable library of Eraſmus, as that great man lay 
on his death-bed. Alaſco and his congregation (who were 
chiefly manufacturers) were driven away by Queen Mary. 
He died in Poland, A, D. 1560. [GRAINOER. 


Before 
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m XVI. Before the cloſe of 1550, Tindal's tranſlation 
ok the Bible, reviſed by Dr. Coverdale, was pub- 
kſhed * for the uſe of Engliſh. Proteſtants 20]. 
| During the reſt of the year no remarkable inci- 
dent occurred in the hiſtory of the Engliſh church. 


Abuſes 


Biſhop Ridley indeed aided the cauſe of reforma- | 
tion in the dioceſe of London, and removed many 


abuſes which Bonner had never wiſhed to check, 

ſuch as © waſhing hands at the altar, holding up 

the bread, licking the chalice, &c, &c, He 

| changed the altars alſo into real tables, and the ex- 
ample was followed all over the realm. 

Sermons on working days were ſuppreſſed about 

this time 1; for it was obſerved as a ſerious evil, 

that many of the lower ſort loſt their time. and 


NOTES. 


[20] There was at this juncture diſcernment enough 
in a ſimple printer, Robert Crowley, to enable him to ſee 
the advantage which the publication of an old, ſpirited, 

' ſatirical work (aimed at the monks of the 15th century) 
might bring to the infant reformation. * At this tyme,“ ſays 
Crowley, it pleaſed God to open the eyes of many to ſee 
hys truth, geving thim boldnes of herte to open their mouthes, 
and cry out againſt the workes of darkneſs, as did John 
Wycklefe and this writer, who, &c. &c. The work here 
alluded to is © Piers Plowman's Viſion.” A proſe verſion of 
the ſame book was publiſhed in 1561, ending thus : 

God ſave the kynge, and ſpeed the plough, 
And ſend the prelats care inough. 
Inough, inough, inough.” | 
5 [Aus on PrINTING. 
o Strype, vol. ii, p. 200, 203, + Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 151. 
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profits by running from village to village in the 


- moſt buſy time in queſt of favorite preachers, 


The next year a ſtrict enquiry took place con- gome bi- 
cerning the conduct of many old biſhops, who ſhops 


: impeded the progreſs of reformation, But ex- 
1 cept Gardiner and Bonner, who were deteſted fined. 


by every Proteſtant as determined perſecutors, 


and Voyſey of Exeter, who reſigned as conſcious 


of his own inſignificance, the mild ſpirit of Cranmer 
prevented any conſiderable cenſures. Bonner was 


- degraded, and Gardiner left in priſon. Others, 


* 
8 
* 5 * i" 
* * we * 5 . 


as Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of Sarum, Sampſon 


of Coventry, bought their ſecurity by yielding 
part of their lands to the miniſter's friends; nor 
did their greedy courtiers think it beneath them to 
pillage the univerſity libraries and that of Weſt- 
minſter [21]. 


The articles of religion, forty-two in number, Articles 


which had been long delayed, leſt any traces of 
NOTES. 
[21] This iniquitous tranſaction was carried on under the 


. pretext of * purging the libraries of all miſſals, legends, and 


bother ſuperſtitious volumes. Sir Antony Aucher's name ſhines 


on the record as a pillager of no common rank, but he ex- 
piated his fault by dying for his country when Calais fell. 
Irreparable miſchief was done in the Oxford libraries. 
Books and MSS. were deſtroyed without diſtinftion. * Thoſe 
of divinity ſuffered for their rich bindings, thoſe of literature 


as uſeleſs, and thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy were ſup- 
pPeoſed only to contain necromancy.” 


[Hung FROM Woo, 
indecent 
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Cent. XVI indecent haſte ſhould be found about them ®, 


EY Sw 


were now ſettled [22]; probably by the parti- 
cular care of Cranmer and Ridley 1. Some alte- 
rations were made in the Book of Common- Prayer; 
the uſe of oil in confirmation and extreme unction; 
the prayers for departed ſouls; and a few more re- 
liques of Popery, were left out, and reaſons were ſet 
forth for receiving the communion on the knee. 


TheLady Great endeavors were uſed (in conſequence of 


Mary 
harſhly 
treated. 


that narrow zeal which ſwayed every religion in 
the 16th century) to deprive the Lady Mary, the 
king's ſiſter, of the liberty of having maſs ſaid 
in her own palace. She reſiſted-ſtoutly [23], and 


L — 
NOTES. 

[22] Of theſe articles an elegant modern writer obſerves, 
The eternity of hell-torments is aſſerted in them; and care 
1s alſo taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, however 
virtuous, can eſcape an endleſs ſtate of the moſt exquiſite 
miſery ; but alſo, that every one who preſumes to maintain 
that any Pagan can poſlibly be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to 
the penalty of eternal perdition.” [HumE. 

[23] Mary wanted not for obſtinacy. The good Catharine 
Parr had formerly requeſted that princeſs, then very young, 
to tranſlate the Paraphraſe of St. John by Eraſmus, probably 
with a view to her converſion ; but Mary ſoon got rid of 
the taſk, © being” as ſhe ſaid, © caſt into ſickneſs by overmuch 
ſtudy at this work.“ [STRYPE. 

She would not,” ſays Mr. Walpole, have been fo eaſily 
« caſt into ſickneſs,” had ſhe been employed on the legends 
of St. Thereſa, or St. Catharine of Sienna.“ 

[RoyaL AND NOBLE AUTHORS, 
* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 158. 
t Collectibns by Burnet, vol. ii. No. 55. 
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. = - appealed to the n her couſin, who remon- Cent. XVE 
ti. ſtrated in her favor“, at firſt with ſome effect; 


but her toleration laſted not long, and ſhe was 


te- | 
er; ſo harraſſed, and her chaplains ſo roughly treated, 
n; that ſhe liſtened eagerly to a plan formed for 
= her eſcape to the Netherlands. This was pre- 
re vented [24], although not before a veſſel was 
: hired in Flanders to hover on the coaſt of Eng- 
of land, and convey her acroſs the Channel. In 
in hort, Mary might fairly accuſe the Proteſtants 
* of having given her a taſte of that perſecution 
54 which afterwards, by her means, ſtreamed down 
50 upon their teachers and themſelves. 
The king, whoſe youth muſt excuſe his bigotry, 
wept bitterly at being forced to permit the mats 
e to be ſaid anywhere within his realm. But Mary 
es * | . 
8 ſſmiled at his command. Good {ſweet king,“ ſhe N 4 
'er uled to ſay, © he is not a fit judge in theſe matters. a 
ite lf ſhips were wanted for the ſea would his counſel 
- let him appoint them? No! Why then in 
x. © matters af theology, which are ſtill more difficult 
ne to be underſtood ?“ 
ig. | | 
ly | lg pe ih 
of = | NOTES, 
ch [24] The conduct of Warwick cannot be accounted for. 
E. Had he permitted Mary to eſcape, ſhe could hardly have re- 
ly | entered the iſland to receive the crown; the tide of popu- 
ds larity would have been againſt her, every ambitious project ot 
dat profligate ſtateſman muſt have taken place, and the 
s. Ducdleys would have ſucceeded to the throne of the Tudors, 
* King Edward's Journal, p. 9. 
Vor. II. | DD d In 
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Altera- 
tions in 


Liturgy, 
&c, 
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In 1552 ſeveral acts were brought forward and 
paſſed reſpecting religion. By one of theſe a new 
edition of the Liturgy, with alterations, was di- 
rected to be read“; by another, faſts and holidays 
were ordered to be obſerved, and the biſhops 
were entruſted with the care of ſeeing the pro- 
viſions of the act ſtrictly obſerved. Sundays too 
were to be kept holy, except on extraordinary 
occaſions, and then laborers might work even on 
ſuch Sundays, holidays, &c. By a third, matri- 
mony was not only permicted, but almoſt re- 
commended, to the clergy [25]. One bill failed, 
which militated againſt ſimony ; a monſter which 
has been the object of penalties and of ſatire in 
all ages and all religions, and has yet approved 
itſelf invulnerable +. 

A convocation which fat this year agreed to 
and confirmed all thoſe regulations which the par- 


liament had enacted. 
| — 
NOTES. 

[25] Among the various ſchemes of exalting the refor- 
mation on the ruins of Popery, the order of St. George, as 
it was then called, was comprehended. The king ordered it 
to be named the order of The Garter,* and changed the 
figure of a knight and a dragon to a knight with a ſword, 
inſcribed © Protectio,' carrying a book on the point, on which 
was written,“ Verbum Dei,” and on his ſhield one might read 
Fides.“ Queen Mary, early in her reign, expunged this re- 
ligious romance, and replaced the injured faint and his dragon, 


Had ſhe ſtopped there we had neither blamed her taſte nor her 
zeal, SS 

* Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 321. 

+ Hiſt, of Ref. p. 183. 
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Some reformation was alſo made, in 1552, in St A, 


the ſyſtem of the canon or eccleſiaſtical laws, 
Theſe had long wanted a ſtrict examination. Such 


a one had been projected in the reign of Henry amined. 


VIII. but that capricious monarch had dropped 
the plan. Cranmer, who had been employed by 
him, in 1545, in methodizing a ſyſtem for im- 
proving theſe ordinances, neglected not the taſk, 
but drew up a ſcheme which, though liable to ſome 
objections, has great merit; this will be found in 
the note below [26]. Other prelates and divines 


NOTES. 

[26] The work was fated to obſcurity. Henry had neg- 
lected it; and Edward VI. who earneſtly patronized the un- 
dertaking, died juſt when the plan was ſettled. The book 
was however publiſhed in the reign of Elizaheth, and entitled 
* Reformatio Legum Eccleſiaſticarum.“ And as this work, 
though written by Cranmer, had been entirely approved by 
the other prelates and divines, and was very near being put 
in execution, it may be entertaining to recount how the law 
would have ſtood had the new ſyſtem taken place. 

All promiſes, or contracts of marriage, were to have been 
null and void. But every man who might ſeduce a girl from 
chaſtity muſt marry her, or pay her one third of his goods, 
or keep the child and do pennance. All marriages without 
parents or guardians conſent were to be null; but, ſhould 
that conſent be capricioully refuſed, the parties might find a 
remedy by applying to the eccleſiaſtical judge. In caſe of 
adultery the innocent party might marry again, but not the 
guilty. Beſides this caſe there were others which juſtified 
divorces, long abſence and irreconcileable enmity; and ftill 
the innocent party only might re-marry, Theſe were the 
moſt conſiderable alterations marked out by Cranmer for 
the canon laws; which however, by a chain of accidents, | 


continue to this day what they were under Henry VIII. 
[Bu aN ET RET. Lec. Ecci, 
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Cent. XVI. had been named by Henry to join Cranmer in 


Two bi- 
ſhops 
ejected. 


his reſearches; but the whole weight fell upon 
him, both on account of his ſuperior abilities, 
and of his having carefully ſtudied that parti- 
cular branch of the law. 

Before the cloſe of this year Heath of Wor- 


ceſter, and Day of Chicheſter, were diſcarded 


from their ſees “, the former for not approving of 
the new book of ordinations. Hooper was placed 
in the vacant dioceſe of Worceſter, and Gloceſter 
was reduced to an archdeaconry . 


Candor of The parliament which paſſed the above-named 


Arch- 
biſhop 


acts was now diſſolved. Warwick complained of 


Cranmer, It as an aſſembly choſen by, and devoted. to, the 


intereſt of the fallen Somerſet, who had expired 
under the axe at the beginning of 1552; it is true, 
that with a degree of firmneſs not common in the 
16th century, it had reſiſted, among other un- 


juſt laws, one which meant to attaint the moderate 
and worthy Cuthbert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham; 


a bill which, to the diſgrace of the ariſtocratic 


branch, had paſſed the houſe of peers with only 
the negatives of the diſpaſſionate Cranmer and 
Lord Stourton. Such a ſenate was ill-ſuited to 
the graſping Warwick, now exalted to the Duke- 
dom of Northumberland. He diſmiſſed it and 
called another, not omitting the moſt extraordinary 
and unconſtitutional meaſures to ſecure a majority. 


* Hiſt, of Ref. p. 192. + Rym, Fœd. tom. xv. p. 297. 
Before 


III. 


. * 
p 


* 
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HhHefore the year 1s entirely quitted, mention ſhould Cent. XVI. 
be made of ſeveral attempts in parliament to effect Educa- 
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ſome ſupport for the education of thoſe deſtined * 


for the church, who had not intereſt to obtain ex- in divi- 
| nity neg- 


hibitions at either univerſity, and to relieve the lected. 


poorer clergymen. Theſe were all ineffectual. A 
'book was however publiſhed on this ſubject, and 
dedicated to the Biſhop of Ely. 

The church ſtill afforded opportunities for 
plunder, and a quantity of chantry [27] lands were 
fold, in 1552, to pay the king's debts. 

The new parliament in 1553 was all compliance, New and 
and readily gave conſent to the diſmembering of ing 2 
the biſhopric of Durham, according to the mini- liament. 
ſter's will, This meaſure was not quite ſo groſs 
a robbery of the church as has been repreſented. 

The county. palatine was to form two biſhoprics, 
Durham and Newcaſtle, where a cathedral was 
to be built, and a deanry with a chapter founded 
and endowed. Nor does it appear that, when 
the allowance for the biſhops and their train, as 
ſet forth in the act, ſhould be deducted, that much 
revenue was left for the plunderer. It was pro- 


bably the acceſſion of power in the North, which 


NOTES. 


[27] Chanterys, or chantrys, were ſmall chapels or altars, 
within cathedral churches, endowed with lands or revenues 
to pay prieſts for ſinging maſs for the welfare of the de- 
ceaſed's ſoul, [Grose's AnTIQUITIES. 
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his reſearches; but the whole weight fell upon 
him, .both on account of his ſuperior abilities, 
and of his having carefully ſtudied that parti- 
cular branch of the law. 

Before the cloſe of this year Heath of Wor- 
ceſter, and Day of Chicheſter, were diſcarded 
from their ſees “, the former for not approving of 
the new book of ordinations. Hooper was placed 
in the vacant dioceſe of Worceſter, and Gloceſter 
was reduced to an archdeaconry F. 


Candor of The parliament which paſſed the above-named 


Arch- 
biſhop 


acts was now diſſolved. Warwick complained of 


Cranmer, It as an aſſembly choſen by, and devoted. to, the 


intereſt of the fallen Somerſet, who had expired 
under the axe at the beginning of 1552; 1t 1s true, 
that with a degree of firmneſs not common in the 
16th century, it had reſiſted, among other un- 
juſt laws, one which meant to attaint the moderate 
and worthy Cuthbert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham; 
a bill which, to the diſgrace of the ariſtocratic 
branch, had paſſed the houſe of peers with only 
the negatives of the diſpaſſionate Cranmer and 
Lord Stourton. Such a ſenate was 1ll-ſuited to 
the graſping Warwick, now exalted to the Duke- 
dom of Northumberland. He diſmiſſed it and 
called another, not omitting the moſt extraordinary 
and unconſtitutional meaſures to ſecure a majority. 


»* Hiſt, of Ref. p. 192. + Rym, Fd. tom. xv. p. 297. 
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© Beforethe year 1s entirely quitted, mention ſhould Cent. XVI. 
be made of ſeveral attempts in parliament to effect Educa- 


ſome ſupport for the education of thoſe deſtined ax he 


for the church, who had not intereſt to obtain ex- in divi- 


nity neg- 


hibitions at either univerſity, and to relieve the lected. 
poorer clergymen. 


Theſe were all ineffectual. A 
book was however publiſhed on this ſubject, and 
dedicated to the Biſhop of Ely. 

The church ſtill afforded opportunities for 
plunder, and a quantity of chantry [27] lands were 


| fold, in 1552, to pay the king's debts. 


The new parliament in 1553 was all compliance, New and 
and readily gave conſent to the diſmembering of bog” + 
the biſhopric of Durham, according to the mini- liament. 
ſter's will. This meafure was not quite ſo groſs 
a robbery of the church as has been repreſented, 
The county. palatine was to form two biſhoprics, 
Durham and Newcaſtle, where a cathedral was 
to be built, and a deanry with a chapter founded 
and endowed. Nor does it appear that, when 
the allowance for the biſhops and their train, as 
ſet forth in the act, ſhould be deducted, that much 
revenue was left for the plunderer. It was pro- 


bably the acceſſion of power in the North, which 


NOTES, 


[27] Chanterys, or chantrys, were ſmall chapels or altars, 
within - cathedral churches, endowed with lands or revenues 
to pay prieſts for ſinging maſs for the welfare of the de- 
ceaſed's ſoul, [Grose's ANTIQUITIES. 
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the ambitious Northumberland aſpired to, more 
than of profit, when he coveted the earldom (for 
ſuch it ſeems to be) of Durham. But no eſſential 
ſtep was taken in any part of this buſineſs before 
the acceſſion of Mary, and the conſequent fall 


of the Dudleys. 


The reign of Proteſtantiſm was now almoſt 
expired [28]. The ſickneſs and death of the 


promiſing 


NOTES, 


[28] During the ſhort remainder of the reformed hierar- 
chy, Chriſtopher Tie, a doctor of muſic at Cambridge, having 
a paſſion for © pious poetrie, publiſhed the Acts of the 
Apoſtles in alternate rhymes, © Very neceſlary for ſtudentes 


after their ſtudie to fyle their wittes, and alſo for alle chri- 


ſtians that cannot ſynge to reade the good and gollie ſtories,” 
&c. &c. And thus he recommends his lays to Edward VI. 
© That ſuch good thinges your grace might move, 
Your lute, when you aſſaye; 
Inſtede of ſongs of wanton love, 
Theſe ſtories then to play. 
So ſhall your grace pleſe God the Lord, 
In walkynge in his waye ; 
His loves and ſtatutes to recorde, 
In your heart night and Gay, 
And eke your realm ſhall flouriſh till, 
No goode thynge ſhall decaye ; 
Your ſubjects ſhall with right goode will 
Theſe wordes recorde and ſaye; 
Thy lyfe, O kyng, to us doth ſhyne, 
As God's boke doth thee teache; 
Thou doſt us feed wyth ſuch doctrine, 
As God's elect doe preache.“ | 
| | Sixteen 
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promiſing Edward [29] had begun che calamities Cent XVI, 
of the reſormed, and the complete failure of that Death of 


deſperate meaſure, the ſubſtitution of Lady Jane were hg 


Gray in preference to the legal heir, threw refor- ceſſion of 
mation at the feet of its bittereſt foes. While in Mary. 
power the Proteſtants had ſhewn no inhumanity. 


Led by men of bad and licentious character, they 


had mercilefsly pillaged the church, but private 


NOTES. 


Sixteen years after this devout performance Dr, Tie publiſh- 
ed a Tale from Boccace, in the ſame Sternholdian meaſure, 
which by no means became his ſubject. [WarToOr. 

The following extract from the ſame bard's Verſion ot 
the Acts, will give no high idea of his poctic fire: 

It Chaunced in Iconium, 
As they oft times did uſe ; 
Together they into did come 
The ſinagoge of jues. | 
Where they did preache, and only ſeke 
God's grace them to acheve, _ 
That ſo they ſpeke, to Jue and Greke, 
That many did beleve.” 

Peter Moore alſo wrote a metrical treatiſe againſt the 

Papal doctrines nearly at the ſame time, with this title: 

A ſhort treatiſe of certayne thynges abuſed, 

I'th' Popiſh church long uſed. 

But now abolyſh'd, to our conſolation, 

And Godde's word advanc'd, the light of our ſalvation.” 

[29] Many circumſtances concur to make it believed that 

that amiable prince had unfair treatment. Among other cir- 
cumitances Dr. Heylyn produces the teſtimony of a Popith 
writer; who avers, that the apothecary who attended him, 
drowned himſelf in deſpair ; and that ſhe who waſhed his linen, 
lolt the ſkin of her fingers. 
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Cent. XVI- people had no reaſon to complain; nor, except 
| that of the few Anabaptiſts, had they ſhed any 
blood. | | | 

Her harſh The acceſſion of the bigot Mary gave to the 
meaſures. Roman Catholics an opportunity of darting tenfold 
vengeance on their adverſaries. That narrow- 
minded princeſs, although ſeated on her throne 

by the loyalty of her Proteſtant ſubjects, to whom 

ſhe had promiſed ſecurity for their religion [30], 

choſe to be queen of a ſect; and eagerly thirſted 

to reſtore every aboliſhed ſuperſtition [31]. The 

| artful 


NOTES. 


[30] Ungratefully as ſhe treated the inferiors, ſhe forgot 
not their general the Earl of Suſſex, Radcliffe, for ſhe gave 
him a licence to wear his hat in the royal preſence in 
England. The De Courcys have the ſame privilege in Ireland. 
This anecdote ſhould have appeared in the ſeventh book. 

[31] It was not long before Mary renewed the abſurd 
cuſtom (abrogated by her father Henry VIII.) of the © boy- 
biſhop.” On St. Nicholas even, a boy habited like a biſhop, 
«« in pontificalibus,”” went abroad in moſt parts of London 
ſinging after the old faſhion, and was received by many ig- 
norant, but well-diſpoſed people, into their houſes “, and had 
as much'good cheer as ever was wont to be had before.” 

L [STRYPE, 
With 

* Particularly hoſpitable were the nuns to the © boy-biſhop* 
and his train, Accordingly we find in the injunctions to 
the religious ladies of Romſey nunnery, by the Biſhop of 
Winton, Item prohibemus ne cubent in dormitorio pueri 

5 maſculi cum monialibus, vel fœmellæ, nec per moniales du- 
cantur in chorum,* &c, ; 
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artful and cruel Gardiner, and the time- ſerving . XV 


hy nn 
= 


brutal Bonner, were her moſt truſted adviſers ; 
Gardiner, with the veteran Duke of Norfolk and 


Lord Courtney, had thrown themſelves at her feet 
when ſhe viſited the Tower on her firſt arrival in 
London as Queen of England; and ſhe had ſet 
them free, and made Courtney Earl of Devon- 
"ſhire. She likewiſe reſtored by patent to its 


ancient dimenſions, the biſhopric of Durham, and 
re-inſtated the good Tonſtal in his dioceſe, 
No one could wonder at Mary's decided averſion 


from reformation and its votaries, who would re. 


NOTES. | 
With this cuſtom was probably connected a ſuperſtitious 


idea of preſents from St. Nicholas, as may be gathered from 


* 
be * 


the following lines: 
St. Nicolas monie uſde to give to maidens ſecretlie, 
Who, that he ſtill may uſe his liberalitie, 
The mothers all their children on the eeve do cauſe to faſt, 
And when they everie one at night in ſenſeleſſe ſleepe are caſt, 
Both apples, nuts, and pay res they bring, and other thinges 
beſide, 
As cappes, and ſhoes, and petticoates, with kirtles they do 
hide, 
And, in the morning found, they ſay, “ Saint Nicolas this 
brought,” &c. &c. 
[B. Goock's Poyrish KINGDOM. 
Strype relates more mummeries revived in this auſpicious 
reign. * On May zoth was a goodly maygame in Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, with drums, and guns, and pikes, and the“ nine 
worthies,” who rid, and each made his ſpeech. There was 
alſo the morris dance, and an elephant and caſtle, and the 
lord and lady of the May appeared to make up this ſhow.” 
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— 2 collect that all the misfortunes of her mother and 
herſelf proceeded wholly from that ſource. Ca- 
tharine of Arragon bred her up in a thorough at- 
tachment to her religion, and in horror to all he- 
reſies; and when ſeparated from her ſhe confirmed 
her faith by letters [32]. 

Prudence It needed now a ſtronger power than that of 

of Gar- he ſagacious Gardiner, who was entruſted with 

aner. the ſeals as chancellor“, to moderate the enter- 
prizing bigotry of the new queen. She would not 
wait the proper ſeaſon, but preſſed to hazard a 
rebellion by daſhing down at once the whole 
ſyſtem of reformation, and erecting on its ruins the 
moſt groſs ſuperſtitions of the Papiſts. Gardiner, 
though fond of perſecution, and that from ſyſtematic 
principle, on this occaſion objected to it; and by 
writing to the German emperor, and ſetting forth 


the great dangers to which too much haſte would 


expoſe the kingdom, gained his ſuffrage ; this was 


ſent by letter to the zealous queen, and ſhe, re- 


ſpecting the emperor's advice, reined in her paſſion 
for a while, made Gardiner her chancellor, and 
moved only by his counſel. | 

As the queen had declared, at her firſt acceſſion 
to the crown, that ſhe would force no man's con- 
ſcience in point of religion, there needed ſome 


NOTES. 
[32] See the Appendix. 
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rovocation to form an excuſe for a change in Cent. XVI. 
p ng . 


her ſentiments. A tumult happened opportunely , 
at St. Paul's, where Bourne, a chaplain of Biſhop 

Bonner (now reſtored to his ſee of London), 

praiſed him highly in his ſermon, and ſpoke 

harſhly of the deceaſed Edward. This the ſpirit 

of the Londoners could not brook *, they hiſſed Biſhop 
the imprudent orator, pelted him with ſtones and — el 
brick-bats, and one of them darted a dagger at him inſulted. 
with ſo good a will that it ſtuck faſt in the pulpit 


behind him. The terrified preacher ſaved his life 


by ſtooping, but remained in extreme danger until 


he was relieved by the exertions of Rogers, and 


Bradford, two celebrated Proteſtant preachers, who 


protected him from the angry citizens, and ſafely 


conveyed him to his home. 


Soon after this diſturbance a proclamation was 


iſſued by Mary, exhorting all parties to peaceable 


demeanor, and © to avoid ill names, ſuch as Papiſt 


and Heretic; the promiſe of toleration was renewed, 


but tempered with his proviſo, © until public order 


ſhould be taken in it by common conſent;” and the 


whole cloſed with a prohibition of *© preaching or 


writing without a ſpecial licence for the ſame.” 

Her next acts appear to have been ingratitude and Ingrati- 
Inſult to the loyal men of Suffolk , an entire re- TI rol 
ſtoration of the prelates, ſuch as Heath, Day, * 


* ha Holingled, p- 1089. + Fox, vol. iii. P. 16, 17. 


4 Strype's Mem, vol. iii. p. 52. 


Bonner, 
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— Bonner, &c. who had, on account of their re- 

| ligion, been ejected from their ſees “, and the moſt 
ungrateful and undeſerved impriſonment of Rogers 
and Bradford, who had hazarded their perſons to 
fave the life of Bourne at St. Paul's croſs. © They 
could repreſs the rage of the populace in a mo- 
ment,” faid the ill-reaſonihg queen, doubtleſs they 
ſet it on.” Her inexcuſable treatment of Judge 
Hales f is mentioned below | 33]. But Mary knew 
not what gratitude meant, as Cranmer and many 
others were doomed to experience. 

* Gardiner being now appointed to diſtribute 

Catholic licences for preaching, the reformed clergy met, 

—ů and agreed, that as they ſaw none licenſed ex- 

raged. cept determined Papiſts, they would hazard every 
thing rather than be loſt in ſilence. Their churches 
were therefore kept open in ſpite of the royal 
prohibition, and the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt 
the Popiſh cauſe might be heard from every 


pulpit. 


NOTES. 


[33] James Hales was the only one of the judges who had 
the reſolution to refuſe (although a Proteſtant) to ſign the 
declaration in favor of Lady jane Gray. This worthy man 
nevertheleſs found himſelf ſo harraſſed under the unfeeling 
Mary, by fines and other perſecution, on account of his 
faith, that he loſt his ſenſes; and put an end to his life by 

\ drowning himſelf in a ſtream ſo ſhallow, that he had great 
diſſiculty in keeping his head under water. 


* Rym, Fad, vol. xv. p. 337. . Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 24%. 
| Archbiſhop 
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*% Archbiſhop Cranmer was ſoon after this provoked Cent. XVI 
oft to ſtand forward by the taunts of Bonner [34] Cranmer 
ers and others, who purpoſely miſtook his mild be- 2 
Havior for an unlimited compliance with the averſe 
1ey religion of the court. He had been adviſed to = the 
10- My, but refuſed; * ſince,” he ſaid, © he had been fo 7 
ey much concerned in every meaſure of reforma- 
Ige tion, that his honor would not ſuffer him to ſtir 
ew , from the ſcene of his exertions.” He did more; 
my irritated at the reports of his acquieſcence, he 

drew up a paper, by the advice of Peter Martyr» 
ute in which he profeſſed his own ſteadineſs to the 
et, doctrines of Proteſtantiſm, and offered to defend 
ex them, in public, at any conference which might 
ery be appointed. Dr. Scory having ſhewed abroad 
hes copies of this declaration, Cranmer was cited 
yal before the ſtar- chamber; where he avowed it, 
nſt and expreſſed his wiſh that it had been poſted up 
ery on St. Paul's croſs. 

4 It may appear ſtrange, that, after ſuch an ex- 

plicit avowal of adverſe ſentiments, Cranmer ſhould 


had NOTES. 
8 \ [34] Bonner had much of the buffoon in his character. 
an 


1 more indeed than one would have thought could have been 
ing harbored with ſach ſteady inhumanity. A letter of his is 


his extant, in which he puns on the name of Ship/de (Biſhop 

by Ridley's ſteward), and exults on re-entering the ſee of 

reat London, vowing vengeance on the Herbs heads and calver 
beads. He mentions alſo his happineſs at the approaching fall 

E D. of Cranmer, whom he fyles Mr. Canterbury.“ 

43. [IIIsr. OF REFORMATION. 
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Cent. XVI. have been diſmiſſed in peace from the court. Yet 
ſo it was; and he owed his liberty to the unpity- 
ing Gardiner. That clear-ſighted prelate, more 


of Canterbury was intended for Cardinal Pole, 
the queen's favorite relation; and he dreaded the 
counſels of that devout prelate, when arrived at 
the primacy, as dangerous not only to his own 
private intereſt, but to the good of the nation; 
which, with all his faults, Gardiner ſeldom neg- 
Sardiner lected. On this account he wiſhed to preſerve 
D Cranmer as long as poſſible in his ſee; but all his 
ſce. meaſures were broken by the paſſionate reſent- 
ment of Mary, who looked on the archbiſhop 
as the counſellor and cauſe of her mother's di- 
vorce; and had forgotten, that, when her ſtern 
father had thoughts of putting her to death [35] 
on her poſitive adherence to the maſs, and when 
Norfolk and Gardiner ſtood by, not chuſing by 
interpoſition to hazard their own intereſts with 
the capricious tyrant, Cranmer had interfered ; 
and had ſaved her life, by painting her as young, 
indiſcreet, and led away by her mother; and by 
deſcribing the odious light in which ſuch ſeverity 

in a father would appear throughout Europe *. 
Proteſtant In September 1553 Cranmer and Latimer, the 


biſhops one the ornament, the other the bulwark of re- 
2mpriſon- 0 
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NOTES. 
[35] See Catharine of Arragon's letter in the Appendix. 
* Hiſt, of Ref, vol. ii. p. 240, 241. 
| formation, 


politician than bigot, knew that the Archbiſnopric 


\ 
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"Formation, were ſent to the Tower. Many Pro- Cen. — 


teſtant preachers were at the ſame time impriſon- 
ed [36], and ſoon after, the foreigners who had 
taken refuge in England on a religious account, 
ſeeing as black a cloud forming over their heads 
*as that from which they had eſcaped, retreated to 


the continent. Among theſe were Alaſco with 


his congregation [37], and Peter Martyr. No 
'obſtacle was laid in the way of their departure“. 
Many 


NOTES. 


[36] Moſt unfortunately the love of controverſy accom- 
panied the Proteſtant divines to their priſons. The arduous 
diſpute concerning free-will and predeſtination was carried 

on with ſuch animoſity, that confeſſions were drawn up on 
both ſides, and ſigned by numbers who were even at that time 


under ſentence of death. Each party had the folly to exclaim 


aloud, that their antagoniſts would do more harm in the world 
than the Papiſts themſelves ; inſomuch as their example was 
better, while their dofrines were equally bad. Their conten- 
tions even ran to ſuch a height of phrenzy, that the keeper 


3 of the Marſhalſea was often obliged to ſeparate them. 


The triumph which this petulant folly afforded to the 


05 Roman Catholics may eaſily be ſuppoſed. The Free-willers, 
as they were called, were led by Harry Hart, Trew, and 
Abingdon ; they treated the Predeſtination- men with great 


rudeneſs ; and it was in vain that the prelates impriſoned at 
Oxford wrote to their brethren in the Marſhalſea to exhort 


them to peace. 


[CLark's MarTYRs. His r. or Pu R ITARs, &c. 
[37] The church allotted to this congregation was taken 


V7 from them, and they were deſired to conform or depart. 
Alaſco failed with 170 of his people in two ſhips to Den- 


mark. 
» Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 250. 
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known eccleſiaſtics, among which we read the 
names of Cox, Sandys, Grindal, and Horn, fol- 
lowed the example of their foreign brethren, and 
emigrated to more friendly ſhores. 

On the 1ſt of October, Mary was crowned by 


| Gardiner, ſupported by ten choſen biſhops ; among 


whom Day was ſelected as the beſt preacher, to pro- 
nounce the coronation ſermon, 

A parliament was now convened; in that the 
reformed prelates had but little ſtrength. Many 
of them, indeed, were in actual confinement ; the 
Archbiſhop of York had been juſt ſent to priſon ; 
the two biſhops Tailor and Harley came to the 
Houſe of Peers, and meant to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings; they were aſtoniſhed at hearing ſound: 
of a maſs to the Holy Ghoſt performed before 
the houſe ; they were not liſtened to, nor allowed 
to take their ſeats, and Taylor was driven with 
ſome violence to leave the houſe. This rough 
conduct in the ruling party gave almoſt univerſal 


diſpleaſure to the nation. 


NOTES. 


mark. As they could not accord in matters of religion with | 
the Danes, they were directed to depart in forty-eight hours. | 
Lubec, Wiſmar, Hamburgh, received them with equal in- 
hoſpitality ; nor did they find a reſting-place for their wives 
and children until they reached Frieſland. [Hisr, or RET. 
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Book VIII. 


Ct. XV Many Engliſhmen who had been active in the 
Many re- plans of reformation, and particularly ſeveral well- 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


0h. II. Part I. & 1. 


1 The firſt intereſting buſineſs of the ſenate was —_— 
to reverſe the declared illegitimacy of Henry VIII. 's Audacity 


marriage with Catharine. 
1 as he had promiſed to Mary, without the 


intervention of the Pope; and although himſelf 
4 had plotted the divorce long before Cranmer had 
* interfered, and had purſued every poſſible method 
to bring it forward, yet, with an audacity ſcarcely 


to be equalled, he made the new act ſpeak of the 
corrupt means by which the opinions of the 
univerſities were procured, and threw the whole 
blame of declaring the marriage illegal on Cran- 
mer alone. 


of the queen was from this time much leſs kind 

to her ſiſter than hitherto it had been. 

i Mary had two eager purſuits at this juncture; 

to reconcile England to the church of Rome, and 
to marry Philip the ſon of the German Emperor: 


> For the firſt of theſe ſhe employed with great 
ſecreſy Commendone, an Italian, who repaired to 


The Princeſs Elizabeth was left by 
this act in a ſtate of legitimacy, and the conduct 


417 . 


This Gardiner con- - Gar- 
mer. 


: Rome and engaged the Pope (rather unwillingly, Memge 


as the invitation was not ſufficiently formal) to 
ſend Cardinal Pole to England as legate. 


But 


the ſubtle Gardiner diſcovered what was going 
on, and found means to repreſent at the Imperial 
Court in how promiſing a ſtate the affairs of the 
church and ſtate now ſtood, and how very eaſily a 
3 2 crude miſmanagement might deſtroy the hopeful 
"= © fabric. Pole, he alleged, was a pious but a weak 


man, 


Vor, II, E e 


to the 
Pope. 
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cent. XVI. man, and would hazard every thing to maintain 
the dignity of the papacy. It is not improbable 
that the politic biſhop added an artful though | 
groundleſs intimation, that Pole might become a 5 
dangerous rival to Philip in the heart of Mary; 1 
and that in ſuch caſe a diſpenſation might eaſily 
be had at Rome for the cardinal to become a king. 
The new legate was, in conſequence of theſe 
hints, ſtopped under ſome plauſible pretence at 
Dittingen “ on the Danube, and Mary, acquieſ- 
cing | without much perſuaſion in Gardiner's 
ſyſtem of marrying before the ceremony of recon- 
ciliation with Rome, wrote to Pole to tell him the 1 
ſteps ſhe had taken, and to adviſe him not at pre- 
ſent to approach any nearer to England , ſince _ 
Cardinal] the report of his coming as legate had already 
lane. burt the Roman Catholic intereſt. Pole, who 
diſcerned the machinations of Gardiner, anſwered, 
by a long and cool epiſtle, he was diſpleaſed with 
her for being too much governed by carnal po- ; 
licy; ſaw through the Emperor's reaſons for de- 
taining him ; adviſed her to'ſhake off the ſupre- 8 
macy with as much courage as her father had ſhewn 
in attaining it; and lamented leſt the Pope, diſ- 
pleaſed at the treatment of his choſen legate, ſhould | 
ſend to England an alien, who might treat the 


„ Philips's Life of Pole, part ii. p. 30. 
+ Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 260, 261. 
1 Life of Pole, vol. ii. p. 30. 


. _ 6 
king- 
* * 
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kingdom with more ſeverity than he (Pole) found 
*himſelf inclined to do.” 


The devout queen [38] attended to his ad- 


: vice, and gave orders that none ſhould any longer 


1 


ſtyle her ſupreme head of the church. 
The convocation was now called together; but, 
though great care had been taken that the mem- 


419 


Cent, XVI. 
—— 


Diſ — 
in t 
— 


bers ſhould be docile, yet there were ſix * who tion. 


reſiſted the general turn of the aſſembly; theſe, 


being all deans or archdeacons, had a right to ſit; 
and when Weſton the prolocutor, whoſe chief 
vaunt was his having been in priſon ſix years for 
his faith, propoſed to condemn the lately-formed 
- Liturgy, and its declarations as to the quality of 


„ IS — 


| The Lord's Supper, theſe oppoſed the intended 


NOTES. 
[38] It muſt have been with a deſign to ſhare the warm 


beams of the riſing ſun that Syr William Forreſt Preeiſte,” 


8 chaplain to Queen Mary, publiſhed a panegyrical hiſtory of 


Queen Catharine and her patient ſuffering under Henry VIII. 


Speaking of her towardlineſs, when young, thus he ſings : 


With ftoole and needy! ſhe was not to ſeeke, 
And other practyſeinges for ladyes meete ; 
To paſtyme at tables, tick-tacke or gleeke, 
Cardys, dice,“ &c. &c. 
Foreſt, it is probable, changed his faith with the times, as 


he had not long before dedicated fifty of David's Pſalms 
to the protector Somerſet. Little more is heard of him, 


in the muſical archives at Oxford. 
* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii, p. 263. 
E e 2 cenſure, 


except that, loving muſic, he carefully preſerved ſeveral an- 
i tient MSS. of Taverner and others, which are ftill extant 
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3 cenſure, and offered to diſpute in favor of the 
points arraigned; the reſt being unanimous for the 
condemnation, a diſputation enſued; which, by ſe- 
. veral adjournments, was prolonged many days. 
Three of the ſix, Haddon, Aylmer, and Young, 
foreſeeing the event from the violence and heat 
which burſt out at the beginning of the debate, 

_ retired; but the others, Cheyney, Moreman, and 
Philpot [39], although brow-beaten, interrupted, 
and frequently ſilenced, ſupported their arguments 
with ſuch ſtrength, that the prolocutor' was heard 
to exclaim, at the cloſe of the diſputation, © Aye, 
but though they have the word, we have the 

ſword “. 

TheLatin On the 21ſt of December the ſervice of the 
— maſs, in Latin, was reſtored throughout Eng- 
| land t; and, on the 28th, Voyſey was replaced in 
the ſee of Exeter: this act cloſed the proceedings 


of 1553. 


NOTES. 


[39] Philpot, Archdeacon of Wincheſter, had his party | 
been ſtrongeſt, would probably have rivalled Gardiner in the 
race of perſecution, Diſputing once with an Arian, his 
over-abounding zeal prompted him to ſpit in his adverſary”: 
face. Finding his conduct blamed, he wrote a treatiſe in 
its defence, alleging, that ſuch blaſphemy as the heretic 
voided, could only be anſwered by an inſult, [STRYPE, 


* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii, p. 247. 
+ Stowe, p. 617. 


The 


The 


4 Ch. I. Part II. $ f. 
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The rebellion of Wiatt “ and his diſcomfiture, Cent, XVI. 


and the execution of the amiable and innocent 
uſurper, Lady Jane Gray, found ſufficient employ- 
ment for the three firſt months of 1554. 

” The failure of an inſurrection always ſtrengthens 
the hands of that government which it was meant 
to deſtroy; and accordingly the meaſures of Gar- 


diner acquired new force from Wiatt's fall. The 


deprivation of ſeveral Proteſtant biſhops followed Proteſtant 


that event. This was grounded, with the moſt 


prelates 
deprived 


abſurd injuſtice, on their having taken wives in of * 


= conſequence of the liberty allowed to them by 2 


ſucceſſive acts of parliament [40]. On the whole, 
ſixteen new prelates appeared in the houſe of lords. 


The diſtribution of Spaniſh gold r (for 1,200,000 Spaniſh 


crowns were acknowledged to have been borrowed 


4 
45 i 
* 
* 


NOTES. 


[40] In juſtification of theſe proceedings many books 
were about this time publiſhed againſt clerical marriage, 
| particularly one. by Gardiner, under the name of Dr. Martin. 


7 As the doctor was a man of a very looſe character, this work 


opened a torrent of bitter accuſations againſt 'the Popiſh 
4 Ia. * That kennel of the uncleanneſs,* ſays Biſhop 
+ Burnet, of the prieſts and religious houſes, was again, on 
this occaſion, raked and expoſed with too much indecency ; ; 
for the married prieſts, being openly accuſed for the im- 
Purity and ſenſuality of their lives, thought it but a jult 
piece of ſelf-defence to turn theſe imputations back on thoſe, 
under the appearance of that ſtrictneſs.“ 
* Holinglhed, p. 1095, 6, 7, &c. 
+ Hit. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 286. 


Ee by 


[His r. or Ree. 


who pretended to chaſtity, and yet led moſt irregular lives, 


bribery, 
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whole afſembly into a paroxyſm of laughter. 
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formed by Gardiner with ſo judicious. a hand, that 
not leſs than four bills took their riſe in the com- 
mons in one ſeſſion, each aiming at the perſecution 
of heretics. The houſe of peers, however, not 
being yet Wb 5 brought into order, flung out 
every one of them. Nor did the ſervility of the 
commons, although ready to countenance every 
degree of fanatic cruelty, and to join willingly in 
reconciling England to the church of Rome, pro- 
duce any real profit to the papacy, for not an acre 
of conſecrated property would they reſtore, nor 
allow one monaſtery or nunnery to be re-endowed 
with the revenues of which Henry or Edward 
had deprived it. On the other hand, the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible ordinances were enacted to ſecure in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtates, thoſe laymen to whom 
they had been appropriated. 

A polemic conference at Oxford“ was now de- 
termined on; and a detachment from the convo- 
cation, headed by Weſton the prolocutor, repaired 
thither to meet [41] the Proteſtant champions, 


NOTES. 


41] The prolocutor made an unlucky miſtake at the 
ſetting out of the diſputation. © Ye are this day,” ſaid he, 
* aſſembled to confound the deteſtable hereſy of the verity of 
the body of Chriſt in the Sacrament.* 'This error ſet the 


[His T. or Rex. 
* Fox, vol. ii. p. 44, &c. f 
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ECCLESIASTICAL, 


mer, who-had for ſome time been confined to one 
all. room in the Tower of London, were led 
om the: common jail at Oxford to manage the 
Proteſtant ſide of the controverſy. The two firſt 
gere much moleſted by the quotations from the 
Fathers. They could not anſwer them, and yet 
Knew not how to get rid of them. Latimer took 
= forcible, though ſimple, method. I lay no 
ſtreſs on the fathers,” ſaid he, © unleſs when they 

Jay ſtreſs on the Scripture.” At length, over- 
powered by his antagoniſt's volubility of tongue, 
the good prelate exclaimed, If I can argue no 


Ponger for my religion, I yet can die for it [42]. 
After 


* 
7 
i 
4 
Kod 
\ 


NOTES. 


* [42] It is acknowledged by the moſt candid writers, 
that the Roman Catholics had much the advantage in this 
diſpute. It muſt have been ſo, where quotations from the 
= fathers were allowed as arguments. For what anſwer can be 


4 made to the following extracts, except that of the good La- 


8 
- 
4 


timer above recited, © What a miracle is this? He who fits 


k ; above with the Father, at the ſame inſtant is handled by the 
| 7 hands of men?“ Or again, from the ſame writer, That 


which is in the cup is the ſame which flowed from the ſide 
of Chriſt.” Or, © Becauſe we abhor the eating of raw fleſh, 
and eſpecially human fleſh, therefore it appeareth bread though 

it be fleſh4,”* Or to this, © Chriſt was carried in his own 
hands, when he ſaid, This is my body t.“ Or to this, 

* We are taught that when this nouriſhing food is conſe- 
crated, 


* St. Chryſoſtom. + Theophylact. f St. Auſtin, 
Ee 4 
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On the other hand, Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- Cen: XV. 
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Cent. XVI- After the cloſe of the conference, the advocates = 
for reformation were told by Weſton, that they 


were defeated, and muſt recant their errors. To 
which Cranmer anſwered, that if ſo, they were 
only defeated by the noiſe and revilings of their 
antagoniſts ; four or five of them often ſpeaking 
at once, ſo that it was utterly impracticable either 
to hear them or to anſwer them.” Ridley [43] 
and Latimer ſaid the fame. They all refuſed to 
change their opinions, and were accordingly de- 


NOTES. 


crated, it becomes the body and blood of our Savior .“ Or, 
laſtly, to this from St. Ambroſe, It is bread before conſe- 


cration, but after that ceremony it becomes the fleſh of Chriſt,” 


[GriLein's LaTimes. 

[43] © There was,” ſays Ridley, in his account of the con- 
ference, * great diſorder, perpetual ſhoutings, tauntings, and 
reproaches ; ſo that it looked liker a ſtage than a ſchool of 
divines.“ He adds, © that the noiſes and confuſions with which 
he had been much offended in his youth at the Sorbonne, were 
modeſt, when compared to this.“ [HisT oe Ree. 

The good old Latimer attended the conference moſt ſimply 
attired ; his cap was buttoned under his chin, a pair of ſpec- 
tacles hung at his breaſt, a ſtaff was in his hand, and the 
New Teſtament under his arm. * You mult diſpute,” ſaid the 
prolocutor, next Wedneſday morn.” I am as well qua- 
lied,” anſwered the cheerful Latimer, ſhaking his palſied head, 
to be governor of Calais. In this book,” he added, © which 
I] have deliberately. peruſed ſeven times, I can find no men- 


tion of the maſs; neither its marrow-bones nor its ſinews.“ 


This expreſſion being ſuppoſed a ludicrous alluſion to the 

doctrine of tranſubſtantiation gave great offence, nor was La- 

timer permitted to explain it. [Girris's LATIMER, 
* Juſtin Martyr, 

clared 
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® clared © obſtinate heretics ;* and kept in priſon with Cent, EVI. 


great ſtrictneſs, and reſtraint of all correſpondence 
from without or with one another. 


: The loud and outrageous boaſts of the convo- 


cation concerning the victory which they pretended 
= have gained, having reached the ears of the 
© Proteſtant divines 1mpriſoned in London, they 
= drew up and publiſhed a confeſſion of their faith, 


and a declaration of their readineſs to diſpute in 


favor of every article therein contained. 
The arrival of the Spaniſh Philip in England 
on the 2oth of July 15 54, and his ſubſequent mar- 


ſuch an intereſting kind that they, for a ſhort 
time, took off the minds of the nation from re- 
ligious debates. Gardiner, who had alone brought 
about the marriage, was rewarded by the moſt 
implicit confidence placed in him by the royal pair. 
On his ſide the courtly biſhop launched out from 
his pulpit in praiſe of the virtues and graces of the 
Spaniard, concluding with a trope which, in a more 
refined age, would affect the audience with diſguſt 
rather than conviction : © If he prove not what I 


ſay, Iam content that ye ſhall eſteem me an im- 


pudent lyar.” 


b 2 The viſitation of the new NH ops [44] to their 


diocelſcs, 


NOT Es. 


F 9 [44] The progreſs of Bonner was as uſual ſtrongly marked 
Fe with buffooner y, At Hadham, finding neither ſacramental 


bread, 


Philip of 
Spain ar- 
rives in 


riage with the Queen of England, were events of England. 
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Cent. XVT- dioceſes, which took place in the ſummer o 1 


Ceremo- 1554, were chiefly employed in reſtoring old 


nies re- 


Rored. 


cuſtoms. They did not re- ordain thoſe prieſts 
who had taken orders under Proteſtant prelates, 


but only © reconciled them to the church; and 


added the ceremonies which had been omitted, 
the anointing, putting on the veſtments, &c. [45] 


The 


NOTES. 


bread, nor a proper rood, he fell furiouſly on Dr. Bricket the J | 


prieſt, calling him heretic, knave,* &c. ſwearing at the 


ſame time moſt enormouſly. In vain did the prieft, who 


knew his gluttonous turn, deſcribe the dainties he had pro- 


vided for his dinner. The biſhop, blinded with anger, aimed 1 
a blow at Bricket, but ſtruck the ear of Sir Thomas Jofſelyn, 7 


and nearly felled him; while the good-humored knight re- 
jented he unintentional affront only by wiſhing '* that, when 


Bonner was taken out of the Marſhalſea, he had been trans- 3 . 
ferred to Bedlam.” At other places the boiſterous biſhop was 


grofily lampooned for his follies and prejudices, and particu- 
larly for ſcraping from church walls all thoſe ſcripture ſen- 


tences which had been painted on them, and in their room 


ſabſtituting abſurd groupes of ill-executed ſaints and mar- 
tyrs. [His r. or Rex. 
[45] It ſhould ſeem that the church of Rome had no ſettled 
rule as to this circumſtance. She always was wont to receive 
prieſts ordained in the Greek communion as regularly ad- 


| mitted; yet, during the conteſt between the popes and the 
pſeudo-popes, in the early ages, the pontiffs did not even al- 


low of each other's ordination. They were more conſiderate 
in the ſchiſm between Rome and Avignon, and did not 


object to the mutual allowance of orders. In England, as 


farther progreſs was made in bigotry, and the bodies of he- 


retics were brought to the ſtake, more rigor was uſed as to 


orders; f 
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4 goubted how it might be reliſned by the popu- 
Jace; yet he was received with ſome ſtate, the 
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A The attainder of Cardinal Pole being taken off cent XVL 


by the parliament, and his preſence no longer in- 
terfering with any powerful intereſt, he was in- 


3 to England from Bruſſels; and entered pole 


the tine pomp, as it was comes to 
on without legatine pomp, England 


Biſhop of Durham and Lord Shrewſbury meet- 


ing him with the act in his favor “ in their hands. 
Soon after his arrival, both houſes of parliament 
being ſummoned to attend on the king and queen, 


F pole, in a long ſpeech, declared the powers en- 


truſted to him, and adviſed them, as the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, to be reconciled with the 


Roman Catholic church [46]. In a few days, the 


ſpeaker having conſulted with the commons on 
the meaſures to be purſued, a conference was held 


3 berueen the two houſes, and they agreed to peti- 


1 
* 


NOTES. 


orders; and the prelates who expired in flames were only 
degraded from the prieſthood, and not from their epiſcopal 
e which was ſuppoſed to be null, as conferred by he- 
retical hands, [His r. or Ree. 
1 [45] The weak and vain Mary (who had for ſome time 

rat fancied herſelf with child) thought that ſhe felt the 
child ſtir in her womb at this invitation. Her women, 
” whoſe abſurd flattery had nurſed up her idea of pregnancy, 


75 ae with the prieſt; and compared the ſpringing of the 
72 1 child to that of John the Baptiſt, when his mother was 


ſaluted by the Bleſſed Virgin. 
„ Philips's Life of Pole, vol. ii. p. 78. 
tion 


ax. 
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Cent. XVI, tion the king and queen to be their advocates, that 


England they might obtain the reconciliation which had 
Gled ro been brought within their reach. They were 
the then introduced to the royal preſence, and, pre- 
2 * ſenting the petition humbly on their knees “, were 
abſolved in the fulleſt manner by the cardinal, who 

at the ſame time recapitulated to them *© the ſer- 

vices which the pope had done to England, &c. ; 

the gift of Ireland by Adrian to Henry II.; the 

title of Defender of the Faith to Henry VIII. &c. 

He then ſhewed how Greece, ſince her ſchiſm, 

had been abandoned by God, and had fallen to 

the Mahometans; how diſtracted Germany had 

been with war, civil and foreign; and what tumults 

had ariſen in England.” The houſe then ap- 


pointed a committee to prepare an act which might 
do away all the ſtatutes that militated againſt the 
Romiſh faith [47]. And thus ended a day which | 
can only be compared to that on which the un- 


principled John yielded his crown to the legate 


of Innocent III. That king had on his ſide the 


excuſe of urgent neceſſity; the commons, that of a 


thorough habit of embracing any form of religion, 


NOTES, 


[47] Philips affirms, that the lords and commons embraced 
one another, ſaying, *This day we are born again!“ A 
feſtival was aſſigned for this important event, and a book 
written upon the ſubject in Italian, named, II ritorno del 
regno d'Inghilterra.“ [LIFE or Por. 

* -Philips's Life of Pole, v l. ii. p. 80. 
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ment of Popery, and many vulgar jokes explained the opinion 
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or government, which their ſuperiors might wiſh Cn. = 


them to adopt. 


The parliament now went on to form a law oo og 
anas 


which might repeal every act in favor of refor- confirmed 


| g great care, as it proceeded, to tolay- 
mation, taking gre ; proceeded, to comes ON 


Confirm the complete altenation of the abbey- 
lands, church eſtates, &c. and to leave them all 


in the hands of the laymen to whom they had 
been given. This apparently unjuſt decree was 
made more palatable by a moſt diſintereſted peti- 


1 tion, which was ſent from the convocation of the 
Canterbury dioceſe * ; praying that, to prevent diſ- Diſinte- 


ſted 
putes, ſuch eſtates might remain unclaimed by the e Ph 


church. The act condemns the royal ſupremacy, of the 
Convo- 


but confirms all its decrees: It likewiſe con- cation. 
firms all paſt marriages, ſettlements, and proceſſes, 


and i it ſuſpends the mortmain act for twenty years. 
To this act the cardinal acceded; ſtrongly in- 


. 


bt timating at the ſame time, that the curſe of heaven 
vo (as in the caſe of Belſhazzar, whoſe father, not 
Fhimſelf, had been guilty of the facrilege) would. 
purſue every man who ſhould take advantage of 


this law to detain the property of the church; 
an intimation which ſeems to have affected no 
one perſon except the ſincere, though deluded, 


Mary [48]. 22 
: e 


2 
1 NOTES. 


[48] The voice of the people was againſt the re-eſtabliſh- 


of 
* Life of Pole, vol. i. p. o. 
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The cenſures incurred by the clergy . of © 


a ene nature from thoſe of the laity, . the 


364 biſhops | 


I — mm >) 
3 NOTES. 


of the lower orders of ſociety. To ridicule hy prieſthood, 


ſays Holingſhed, © A cat with her head ſhorne, and the like- 


neſſe of a rocket caſt over her, with her fore feet tied to- 


gether, and a round piece of paper, like a ſinging cake, 


being put between them, was hanged on .a gallows in 


Cheape.' Which cat was ſhewed to the Biſhop of London, 


and he afterwards reproached the Dutcheſs of Suffolk as 


authoreſs of this low witticiſm. Soon afterwards, a remark - 


--'*  - ably gay rood having been ſet up in St. Paul's with great 


and pompous ceremony, a merry fellow, making a very low | 
obeyſance, thus beſpoke the image: * Sir, your maiſterſhip is 


welcome to towne. I ſee you bee clothed in the queene's 4 


coloute, ſo I hope ye be but a ſummer's bird, as ye be drett 
in white and greene.” As a crowd of people were preſent © 


when this free joke was uttered with impunity, the ſentiments 8 


of the Londoners, concerning image-worſhip, may be con- 


jectured. 


But the gibe which gave moſt diverſion to the people was 


an artful conveyance of the holy wafer out of the pix, in 


thay it had, according to cuſtom, been depoſited at the 


ven-ſong of Good-Friday. In conſequence when, on 


Eaſter Sunday morn, the choir ſung out, © Surrexit, non eſt 
hic,“ © He is riſen, he is not here,” the ſingers words were 
made good; nor could the prieſt, to the infinite diverſion of 4 = 
his immoral audience, find a hoſte to elevate. On this ſubjec et 


IEG 


& 4 * — 8 
8 18 

ot 4 
 * 


a ballad was made, with this free burthen, Ons God being 


- ſtolen or loſt, another was made in his room.“ Great reward: 


were offered by the clergy for the diſcovery of the impious 
bard ; as well as of ſeveral others, who ridiculed the Latin 
ſervice in a kind of Macaronic poetry. 

Encouraged by the viſible turn of the peaple, a girl, 
named Elizabeth Croft, ated the part of a demoniac ; and 


made 
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of 3 ® biſhops and prieſts all met in convocation ; and Cent. Xv. 
e there, on their knees, received abſolution, as their 
»s  Jay-brethren had done before them “. 
| i Theſe great events were notified to the court of 

Rome by three ambaſſadors, Lord Mountacute, 
d,. che Biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Karne. 
-The commons, as they had gone ſuch lengths 
8d 8 eſtabliſh their intereſt at court, determined not 
to ſtop before they had completed their work. | 
, They revived all the old perſecuting ſtatutes againſt 
I“llards, paſſed in the days of Richard II. Hen- 
| ry IV. and V.; and they would have rendered all 
tte acts of married prieſts null and void had they 
is not been checked by ſome of the landholders, who 
muſt have ſuffered eſſentially if that ill-judged bill 


t . 
„had been carried [49]. | 
Ts Gardiner 
S % 7 
N 43 NOTES. 
8 1 3 made her familiar, the ſpirit in the wall,” whiſtle out ſtrange . 
. =” prophecies, in an uncouth tone, againſt Philip of Spain. But 
n 1 ſhe was detected, and publicly expoſed on a ſcaffold. 
+ [Horlix s HED. HisT. or Rep. &c. 
© ® [49] It muſt aftoniſh the reader to ſee fo total a change in 
dhe ſentiments of a great nation's repreſentatives, in ſo trifling 
} 3 a ſpace of time as that between the laſt parliament of Edw. VI. 
aand the firſt of Mary. But what will he ſay when he 
F 1 K hears that two quotations, one from Biſhop Burnet, the other 
| = from Biſhop Taylor, are adduced by the artful Philips, in 
* his Life of Cardinal Pole (vol. ji. p. 85.), to excuſe this 


5 2 change; and indeed to give plauſible reaſons for it? Con- 
troverſial writers ſhould be very cautious of the © Data” 
* Life of Pole, vol. ii, p. 88. 


43 


Cent. XVI. 


Gardiner 
counſels 
inhuma- 
nity. 
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Gardiner was now highly eſteemed at court, 


for every meaſure which he had propoſed had 


been attended with ſucceſs; but the ferocity of 


his diſpoſition was now to meet indulgence. It 
was to him that the counſels which ſtained the 


latter years of Mary's reign with blood were at- 


tributed; Gardiner's religion was only policy; 
yet did he countenance ſlaughter *, while Pole 
(who ſhared with him the confidence of Mary), 
although zealouſly attached to every Popiſh tenet, 


is believed to have uſed all his intereft in favor of 


mercy. © Such,” ſays a modern writer, * is the 
prevalence of temper above ſyſtem.” Unhappily, 


Gardiner had moſt weight; and the ſtandard of in- 


diſcriminate inhumanity only waited the opening 
of the next year to be widely diſplayed. Nothing 
indeed but cruelty could be expected under the 


rule of a fanatic, who, when ſhe received the 
crown, had gloried in being ſtyled © a virgin ſent © 


from heaven to avenge the cauſe of God. 


At the beginning of 1555 all the biſhops, and 
many of the clergy, went to Cardinal Pole (who, © 
during the confinement of the primate, had taken | 
poſſeſſion of Lambeth) to receive his inſtructions, : 


NOTES. ne: 

they allow; too great advantages are often given that way to 5 7: 
a ſubtle enemy; and a good cauſe irrecoverably hurt with RP 
honeſt but weak minds. The paſlage here referred to is well 
worth a peruſal as a maſter-piece of polemic ſubtility. 4 
* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 278. | 
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hey were humane and worthy of his gentle turn Cent XV0 


of mind. He bade them treat their flocks with 
tenderneſs, and rather to make converts by ex- 
ample and inſtruction than by rigor [ 50]. 


; | Little 
| | NOTES. 


3 [ 50] In this place an ingenious modern author amuſes 


himſelf in ſupplying Gardiner and his friends with arguments 
to oppoſe the milder” reaſoning of the cardinal. That fo 
much can be ſaid for a bad cauſe will equally aſtoniſh and 
entertain the reader. 

The doctrine of liberty of conſcience,” ſaid the fancied 
Parguer, * is founded on the moſt flagrant impiety, and 
ſuppoſes ſuch an indifference among all religions, ſuch an 
obſcurity in theological doctrines, as to render the church and 
the magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſhing with certainty the 


$ [difates of heaven from the mere fictions of human ima- 


gination. If the Divinity reveals principles to mankind, he 
will ſurely give a criterion by which they may be aſcer- 
tained ; and a prince who knowingly permits theſe principles 
to be perverted or adulterated, is more criminal than if he 


permitted poiſon to be ſold to his ſubjects for bread. Per- 
ſecution may, indeed, ſeem calculated rather to make hypo- 
ecrites than converts; but experience ſhews, that often the 


habits of hypocriſy turn to real devotion, and that the chil- 
dren, at leaſt, of ſuch hypocrites, become frequently orthodox 


Chriſtians, It is abſurd to plead the temporal and trivial in- 


tereſts of civil ſociety againſt conſiderations of ſuch vaſt im- 


9 portance; and, beſides, where ſects ariſe, and with equal vi- 
rulence execrate and damn each other, why ſhould not the civil 


_omagifirate, for the public peace, ſupport one and filence every 
other? An affected neutrality in the prince can only ſerve 


E to keep alive the reciprocal animoſity. The Proteſtants 


© when | in power ſhewed no mercy to thoſe who followed the 
gien of their anceſtors. They enacted ſevere, and, in 
ſome 


Vol. II. x 4 
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Cent. XVI. 


Perſecu- 
tion com- 
mences. 


Thirty 
Prote- 
ſtants 
ſeized. 
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Little availed the merciful legate's ſincere re- 


queſt with a ſet of men devoted to their own 
intereſts, and determined to take whatever line 


of conduct the more effective favorite, Gardiner, 
ſhould intimate ; and his finger pointed at blood. 


Accordingly a ſeries of barbarities came forward 


which, had it not been viſibly the effect of religion 
wrongly underſtood, and fermented in the weak 
brain of a miſted fanatic, might have prejudiced 
the national character of England; a country which 
may proudly fay, that, ſetting aſide the miſtaken 
Mary's ſhort but bitter phrenzy, it ſtands clear of 


the maſſacres and perſecutions which have deformed 


the hiſtory of the other diſtricts of Europe, and 


moſt of all thoſe which have called themſelves the 


moſt poliſhed. 


Thirty of the moſt known and ſteadieſt Pro- 
teſtants had juſt then fallen into the hands of their 
enemies. They had been taken at a meeting near 
Bow church; where Roſe, a miniſter, had given 
them the communton according to the ſervice 0 


NOTES. 


ſome inſtances, capital, puniſhments againſt them. And if 
any kind of perſecution is to be admitted, the moſt blood; 
and violent will ſurely be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, 2 45; 


the moſt effectual. Impriſonments, fines, &c. ſerve only to 
irritate ſectaries, without diſabling them from reliſtance. 


ſubmiſſion of the reſt.” [HumE's Tuposs 


* 


Fa 


But the ſtake, the wheel, and the gibbet, muſt ſoon terminate 


in the extirpation or baniſhment of all the heretics who arc 15 


inclined to give diſturbance; and in the entire ſilence and x 
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the council“, and perſuaded to ſubſcribe the Popiſh 
confeſſion of faith ; but none would be wrought 
upon. Rogers, who was the chief of the party, 
and who was particularly obnoxious for having 
7 publiſhed a reviſed edition of Tindal's Bible, aſked 


Gardiner, © Whether he had not preached againſt 


the Pope during beſt part of twenty years?“ © Yes,” 
ſaid Gardiner, but I was forced to it by cruelty.” 


And will you then,” ſaid Rogers, © uſe that cruelty 


to others, of which you complain?“ Gardiner 
avoided anſwering him, yet every one of the thirty 
= were ſent to priſon; except one, whom the good- 
humoured Lord Effingham ſaved by aſking him, 
If he would be an honeſt man, as his father had 
been before him?“ And on his ſaying Ves, he 
© ſent him off haſtily, as one that had anſwered to 
4 his ſatisfaction. 


Not to dwell too long on ſo diſgraceful and 


diſtreſſing a ſubject, thoſe who ſuffered for their 


7 religion at this direful zra ſhall be thrown together 


with as much conciſeneſs as poſſible. 
The proto-martyr was Rogers, above- mention- 
ed. He had been preſſed to fly, but could not 


* Strype's Mem, vol, iii. p. 180, 


F f 2 wife, 


135 


I che Engliſh Liturgy. Theſe were brought before Cn. XVI 


= prevail on himſelf to leave his wife with ten chil- ”y ers 
4 * dren, He met his death with intrepidity. On 3 
pPetitioning Gardiner for a laſt interview with his ſuffer, 


many 
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wife, he was inſultingly told, © that being in orders, 1 : 


he could have no wife.” 
Biſhop Hooper * was burnt with green wood, 
and remained three quarters of an hour in torture ; 


yet did he pray until his tongue was by the fire 


rendered uſeleſs. 
Sanders, at Coventry, refuſed' a pardon, and 
rapturouſly embraced the ſtake. 


A poor weaver had his beard torn off, and his 
hand conſumed in the flames of a candle, by the 


brutal Bonner, before his final puniſhment. 
Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, a man of ſtrange 
and affected ſingularity, ſuffered at the ſtake with 
great intrepidity. 
Rawlins White was burnt at Cardiff for having 


ſent his ſon to ſchool that he might learn to read g 


the Bible to him. 


One Hunter had abſconded, fearing the ven- 


geance of Bonner, for a trifling but heretical 
lapſe in converſation. Bonner ſeized and me- 
naced the father of Hunter ; the good young man, 
to ſave his parent, dehvered up himſelf, and pe- 
riſhed in the flames. 

Thomas Haukes ſtretched out his arms when 
in the agonies of a fiery death; a ſignal he had 
agreed to make if he found conſolation in his tor- 
ture. This circumſtance had an incredible effect 
in confirming the faith of many. 


* Fox, vol. iii. p. 145. 
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yard of Weſtminſter-Abbey, deſerved the leaſt 


8 


7 '$ againſt that awful time, ſhe had ſent for her great pregnan- 


6 it was true, the crown would be impoveriſhed ; 


= crowns,” 
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Taylor *, the venerable prieſt of Hadley, being e 
tied to the ſtake in his own pariſh, was ſeverely 4 
wounded by a faggot thrown by one who ſtood 
by; to whom the meek ſufferer only ſaid, © Oh, 
friend, I have enough ! What needed that? 

5 George March, a prieſt, was burnt at Cheſter, 

here, with a refinement of cruelty, there was 

placed over his head a pot of pitch to melt and 
ſcald him as it fell. 

One named Flower, who ſuffered in the church- 


ſhare of pity, as he had madly and wickedly 
wounded a prieſt, while celebrating the mals; at 
© firſt he gloried in the deed; but being ſoon con- 
vinced by his brethren of his crime, he lamented 
it bitterly; and died a ſincere penitent. 

From this horrid picture let us turn away our 
eyes for a moment, and view the follies of the 
ſincere though deluded Mary. F lattered by the 
jo women about her, ſhe had conceived herſelf near 


1 


8 her delivery ; and in order to lighten her conſcience ory” - 
ancic 


5 officers , and told them, © that ſhe was determined ey. 
to deliver up all the church lands which the crown 
” poſſeſſed to the legate, for religious uſes. That, 


bot that her ſoul was of more value than ten 


* Fox, vol. iii. p. 166. 
+ Ibid. p. 221. Hiſt. of Ref. vol, ii. p. 308. 
F f3 Notwith- 
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Cent. XVI. Notwithſtanding this propitiation, Mary's error 


was ſoon apparent; yet, not before many zealous 
Papiſts had expoſed their ſanguine and ridiculous 
credulity [51]. 

The time was now come that the venerable 
Latimer [52] ſhould be brought to confirm, by 
his patient and inſtructive death, thoſe truths which, 


NOTES. 


[51] Biſhop Burnet had ſeen a letter from the Biſhop of 
Norwich to the Lord Suſſex, in which he aſſerts that the queen 
was brought to bed of a © noble prince;* for which he had 
ordered © Te Deum' to be ſung in his cathedral, and the other 
churches in Norwich. [HisT. or Rey. 

[52] Hugh Latimer, the moſt ſpirited of Engliſh refor- 
mers, was born at]Thirkeſlon, Leiceſterſhire, in 1470, of an 
honeſt yeoman's family ; and bred at Cambridge, where, after 
beginning his clerical courſe as a violent Papiſt, he became 
a moſt zealous preacher on the fide of Proteſtantiſm, Re- 
commended by , Cromwell to the biſhopric of Worceſter 
(after having ſuſſered much perſecution) he retained it not 
long; for, on the paſſing of the © bloody act,“ in 1589, he 
retired to his friend Cranmer's dwelling, and reſigned his ſee 
with a cheerfulneſs bordering on levity ; for he ſprang up, 
and congratulated himſelf on the lightneſs he felt on quitting 
his epiſcopal veſtments. Called forth again on the acceſſion 
of Edward VI. and refuſing to reſume his ſee, he was ap- 
pointed to an important and dangerous poſt, that of preacher 
to the court. Of this taſk he acquitted himſelf with incredible 
intrepidity ; he ſpared neither the profligate miniſter, the 
partial judge, the indolent prieſt, nor even the miſguided 
infant king ; yet he continued court preacher until the fall 
of his friend and protector Somerſet. He then withdrew to 
his dioceſe, where he continued until he was called on by the 
bigot Mary to ſuffer at the flake. [GiLein's LaTIUEE. 

| during 
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XZ during his life, he had with ſo much zeal and ſuc- Cent. XVI. 


; ceeſs ſupported. The ſincerity of his heart, and W 
1 > the ſimplicity of his manners, merited for his laſt 
hours ſuch a companion as Ridley, Biſhop of Two bi- 
5 London ; perhaps the moſt eminent of all thoſe . 1 
who aſſiſted the reformation, in piety, learning, to the 
and firmneſs of mind. Three biſhops ſat in Ox- flames. 
ford to judge them; they condemned them for 
| hereſy; and, after allowing them one night's con- 
ſideration, delivered them over to the ſecular arm 
a as obſtinate heretics. 
__ d Neither the ſpirit of Latimer nor his good- Firmneſs 
humor forſook him to the laſt. Paſſing through 2 
7 Smithfield, when brought up to his martyrdom, 
„I This place,” ſaid he, © has long groaned for me.” 
When interrupted in his defence by Dr. Weſton, 
e | i he ſaid warmly, © I have ſpoken in my time be- 


- 7 fore two kings, and have been heard ſome hours 
= together ; and now I may not ſpeak for one quarter 
of an hour!! When in priſon, being ſeverely 
3 treated in winter, he ſent word to his keeper, that 
® © if he took no better care he ſhould eſcape him.” 
© The keeper in a fright aſked How? Why,“ 
© anſwered Latimer, if you will not afford me a 
= faggot, I ſhall be ſtarved to death with cold, and 
not burnt as my ſentence runs.“ After he was 
faſtened to the ſtake his laſt words to his fellow- 
ſufferer, the Biſhop of London, were theſe, © This 
day we ſhall light ſuch a flame in England as, I 


truſt, ſhall never be extinguiſhed “. 
* Hiſt. Ref. vol. Ii. p. 295. 
F f4 Ridlcy's 
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Cent. XVI. Ridley's deportment was equally compoſed and 


And of intrepid. - © Be of good heart, brother, ſaid he to 
Latimer, God will either aſſuage the fury of the 1 


Ridley. 


flames, or enable us to abide it.“ A bag of gun- 
powder kindly placed near the head of Latimer 
finiſhed his pains, but Ridley was long tortured. 
The death of Latimer was oddly accompanied 
by that of the bittereſt foe of him and of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, Biſhop Gardiner*. On the gth 
of November, 1555, that reſolute perſecutor re- 
fuſed to have his dinner ſerved up until a meſſenger 
ſhould arrive to tell him that fire was ſet to the 
faggots of Latimer and Ridley, although the good 
old Duke of Norfolk was his gueſt. Him he 
kept waiting for his meal © until three or four 
o' clock,“ when the deſired intelligence arrived. 
Even then the perſecutor was not deſtined to en- 
joy his dinner. He fell ſuddenly [53] ill of a ſup- 


preſſion 


NOTES. 


[53] Biſhop Poinet, who ſucceeded to the fee of Winton, 
thus paints his predeceſſor : © He had a ſwarthy color, hang- 
ing look, frowning brows, eyes deep in his head, wide 
noſtrils, ſparrow mouth, great hands, and long talons on his 
toes, which made him go awkwardly.” Gardiner is believed 
to have been the natural ſon of Richard de Wideville, 
brother to Elizabeth, conſort to Edward IV. He was a 
great and not unpatriotic ſtateſman, but perverſe and pitileſs. 
Perpetually did he perſuade Mary to deſtroy her ſiſter, who, 
he foreſaw, would reverſe all ſhe had done. He died in 


agonies 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 298. 
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* preſſion of urine, lay in torture fifteen days, and Cent. XVI. 
then died. The times were ſuperſtitious, and the Death of 
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XZ) reflections made on this ſeaſonable death may be Gardiner. 


; — on * , 2 Mut 0 . 8 
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eaſily imagined, 


NOTES. 


5 agonies of repentance, crying, I have ſinned with Peter, 
but I have not wept with him !' Two elegies, ſtrongly ex- 
| preſſive of the different lights in which he was ſeen by dif- 
- ferent parties, may be found in Dr. Harrington's Nugæ An- 
tiquæ. They begin thus: 


Pro, by Mr. Prideaux. 
The ſaints in heaven rejoice, 
This earth and we may waile, 
Sith they have won, and we have loſt, 
The guide of our availe. 


Tho? death hath looſed life, 
Yet death could not deface 
His worthy work, his ſtayed ſtate, 
Nor yet hiis gifts of grace,” &c, 
Contra, by an III-willer. 
The dev'ls in hell do dance, 
This realm and we may joy, 


Since they have got, and we forgone, 


'The cauſe of our annoy. 


; Though death hath wip'd out life, 


Yet death cannot outrace 
His wicked works, uſurped ſtate, 
Nor faults of his, deface,* &c. 


When Gardiner firſt recommended perſecution, he thought 
that a few ſtriking examples would cauſe a general recanta- 
tion; but when he found his error, he left the weight of 
cruelty on tlie willing ſhoulders of Bonner, who was wont 
to ſay, Let me once lay hold of theſe heretics, and, if they 
eſe ape me, God do ſo and more to Bonner!“ 


It 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It was about this time, or early in 1556, that 
the ſchiſm between the epiſcopalians of England 
and the non-conformiſts, ſoon after ſtyled Puritans, 
firſt broke out. 

Numbers of Britiſh (for John Knox was among 
them) exiles met at Francfort, and wiſhed to 
celebrate divine ſervice according to the Pro- 
teſtant rite, but could not agree as to the mode. 
At length, however, being admitted to a parti- 
cipation of the French church, and allowed to 
perform divine worſhip as they pleaſed at ſtated 
times, they agreed not to uſe the Litany or the 
ſurplice, and not to anſwer the miniſter ; and, 
having ſettled theſe points, they went on peace- 
ably until the arrival of Dr. Cox, a high-ſpirited 
exile, once tutor to Edward VI. and an admirer 
of the original Liturgy. He attended the ſervice 
with a number of orthodox comrades, diſtreſſed 


the reader by anſwering him aloud, and at length ? 


placed in the deſk a reſolute prieſt, who wore : 
ſurplice, and pronounced the whole of the Litany. 
Important conteſts for thoſe who had Joſt thei 
country, their friends, their eſtates ! 


To proceed with the painful lifts of equally ſin- 


the ſtake, cere, though not perhaps equally intereſting, ſuf- 


— 


ferers: One Bambridge, in Hants, unable to bear 
the fire, recanted, and was taken from the ſtake. 
An order of council, however, ſent him again to 
the flames, and impriſoned the ſheriff for having 
reprieved him. Toole, who was hanged for a 

| robbery; 


OE SI 
= 
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* robbery, having bordered on hereſy in his dying Cent. A 
words, had his body conſumed by fire. Thirteen 
perſons were burnt at once at Stratford-le-Bow, 

in Efſex. Bradford too was burnt, although he, 
with the reſpectable Rogers, had ſaved, in a 

popular tumult, the life of Bourne, now Biſhop of 

Bath and Wells *. 

| Enough has been ſaid on a ſubject 10 diſguſt- 

ing; unhappily it would afford materials for a much 
longer account. Above thirty other perſons [ 54] 

ſuffered by the flames, during the autumn of 1555, 

in different country towns, beſides fix that were 

7 burnt in one fire at Canterbury. 

* The perſons condemned to theſe puniſhments 

© (obſerves Mr. Hume) were not convicted of teach- 


7. 
A | NOTES. 

4 [54] Many of thoſe who ſuffered at the ſtake were young 

people; and it was obſervable, that the younger were fre- 
1 the more eager, and the ſteadier, converts to refor- 
mation. Conformably to this idea, the devil is made, in a 
drama nearly of Mary's epoch, to attribute the defection 
3 7 from Popery to the young: 
yy The ould peopel wolde beleve ſtill in my lawes, 
But the yonger ſorte lead them a contrary waye ; 
They wyll not beleve, they plainlye ſaye, 
In oulde tradytions made by men, 
"ES: But they wyll b'leve as ſcripture teacheth them.” 
And, a little farther, Hypocryſie remarks, that 
5 The worlde was never ſo merye 
Since chyldren were ſo bolde. 
Now every boy will be a teacher; 
The father a foole—the chylde a preacher.” 
* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. 11, p. 291. 
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ligion. They were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion ; 
and, articles being offered to them for ſubſcrip- 
tion, they were inſtantly on their refuſal condemned 
to the flames. Each martyrdom was, from the 
conſtancy of the ſufferers, equivalent to a hundred 


ſermons againſt Popery; and men either avoided Z 


ſuch horrid ſpectacles, or returned from them 


full of a violent, though ſecret, indignation againſt © 


the perſecutors. 


3; 
1 


diſguſt [55] that the nation beheld theſe repeated 
ſcenes of inhumanity. Even Gardiner had endea- 


vored to throw the blame of the horrors he had 
counſelled on the queen; but it was Philip on- 


whom the odium chiefly reſted. Bred up under a 
perſecuting father, accuſtomed to the cruelties of 
the inquiſition, and to the principles of the Duke 
of Alva, ſuch proceedings might naturally be ex- 


NOTES. 

55] One circumſtance was thought a great addition to 
the general inhumanity of the times. After the condemna- 
tion of thoſe who were ſent into the country to be burnt, they 
were told by the council that they mult be filent at their ex- 
ecution, otherwiſe they would have their tongues cut out on 
the ſpot. [HisT. or Ree. 

Many letters were written from court to exhort all perſon: 
to attend the executions ; and the council, being informed 
that ſome Eſſex gentlemen had © honeſtly, and of their own 
accord,” attended a great and horrid exhibition of this kind 
at Colcheſter, condeſcended to ſend them a letter of thanks. 
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as it might expoſe him to the reſentment of the 
people, and eventual} ly endanger the little intereſt 
which he had in England. On this account he 
directed Father Alphonſo, his confeſſor, to preach 


| %a ſermon againſt violent meaſures with heretics ; an 


argument ſo ſtrange from the mouth of a Spaniard, 
that it made the ardor of the Engliſh biſhops cool 
for a while; but, after a few weeks, they pro- 
ceeded again with ſuch vigor that even Bonner [ 56] 
heſitated to obey their directions, and needed a 


letter from court to inſpire him with new reſolution. 


4 About the ſame time Mary received a book 
from Germany, well and firmly written, admoniſh- 


NOTES, 
© [56] The horror in which that inhuman prelate was held 
by the ſuffering Proteſtants gave occaſion to the moſt bitter in- 
Evettives againſt him. A pedigree was about this time handed 
about in MS. and in 1569 was printed. Part of it ran thus: 
Hereafter do, follow a linial pedegree of Boner's kindred, a 
_ nn of a great houſe long before the captivite of Babylone. 


Baſtard Edmonde Savage, beynge a great lubberly ſcholar, 
vas ſuppoſed to be the ſon of one Boner, which was the fon 
© of a jugler, or wyld roge; which was the fon of a villayn 
| in groſſe; which was the ſon of a cut-purſe; which was the 
ſon of Tom o'Bedlam,. &c. &. Colonel Antichriſt, the fon 


12 the devel, of } iniquitie, of perdition, the cauſe of all ignc- 
France, infidelitie, ſimonie, treaſon, idolatrie, perſecution, 
| rebellion, wicked aſſemblie, and, finally, everlaſting dam- 
nation.“ This ſpecimen will probably be thought a ſuſſicient 
taste of antient ribaldry and abufe. 

7 TAU, &c. oN Box N ER. Printed by john Allde, 1569. 
* Hiſt. of Rel. vol. ii. p. 284. 
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Cent. XVI. ing her of the injuſtice, as well as cruelty, of her 


Gardi- 
ner's in- 
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expoſed. 
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proceedings; reminding her of Cranmer's merits; 
and of the very moderate manner in which her * 4 
brother Edward had changed the religion of the 'H 4 
kingdom. He had indeed ejected many prieſt; 
from their ſees, but had hurt not one of them. a | 
It cloſed by conjuring the queen to treat her own 1 
ſubjects, at leaſt, with the ſame kindneſs which 
foreigners had experienced at his hands, and 1 
permit them to depart the realm in peace, if they 4 0 
choſe rather to quit their country than their reli- 
gion. The preſent was fruitleſs ; bigots are not to 4 
be convinced by argument. I 
It was but a little before his death that Biſhop 1 
Gardiner had been more ſeverely treated. He 
had publiſhed a book, entitled, © True Obedience, 4 IT 
in the reign of Henry VIII. armed with ſturdy © 4 
arguments againſt the pope's ſupremacy, againſt the . 
union with Catharine, which he ſtyled © inceſtuous 
and unlawful,” and in praiſe of Henry, for marrying 7» 
© his godly and vertuous wife, Queen Ann.“ This 
performance was now reprinted at Straſburgh, im- 
ported to England, and ſent abroad among the 7 
people; to the utter confuſion of the double-faced 
author“. 
The commons, which met late in 1555, were 
not pleaſed with the queen's ceſſion of the church- s 
lands, and of the firſt-fruits of benefices, of which 


* 
| I | 


iro, 
ſhe i 
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me told them ſhe could not in conſcience make Cent. XVI. 
© uſe. They parted in ill-humor, as they knew that 
er | W they muſt make up the deficiency. 


«| T At this period Cardinal Pole, having licence 1 
'S | C 
ts I from the queen to hold a ſynod, explained to the Pole. 


ig 
i 
* 


n. 'l 4 clergy his plan for reformation of the church, which 
appears to have been moderate, and leſs tending 

4 towards perſecution than could well be expected, 

nd conſidering the age in which he lived, and the 

ey court in which he had been bred * 

li- Ihe year 1555 cloſed with the burning of three 

to Iperſons at Canterbury, and of the paſſionate diſ- 
putant Archdcacon Philpot, who ſuffered in Smith- 

Op 1 field. Theſe completed the number of ſixty- ſeven 

Je who had fallen in that year for their adherence to 

ys the Proteſtant doctrine, among whom four were 

dy © biſhops, and thirteen prieſts. 

the x The next year commenced with the long-ex- Cranmer 

Jus 4 pected doom of Archbiſhop Cranmer. Gardiner, ee 

ing who, from intereſted reaſons, had prolonged his 

his 5 life, was now departed; and Cardinal Pole [ 57] 


m. 
the NOTES. | 
ed 1 [57] As the character of Pole was rather amiable than 


7 otherwiſe, we muſt not have ſo little charity as to ſuppoſe 

him a bitter enemy to the Archbiſliop, when he wrote to 

ere 73 a him, and called God to witneſs the truth of what he wrote, 

TY 7 22 that could he but deliver him from the fatal doom which 
ðmsiümpended over both his body and foul, he would prefer that 

== gratification to all the riches and honors which this world 

could beſtow.” 

HL t [WwirInNi's CoLLECTION of Pork's LEZTTERS. 
1 * Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 204. 

ſhe 5 does 


AS 
matter. 


The trial of Cranmer was carried on with greater Þ 
dignity than rationality. A commiſſion was ſent 
from Rome on purpoſe. He was cited in form to 
appear in 80 days before the Papal tribunal, and on 
his non- appearance (he was then in priſon): he 
was delivered over to the ſecular arm as a contu- 
macious heretic. a 

The ceremony of degradation was performed 
by Biſhop Thirlby, who, recollecting that Cranmer 
had been his only patron and friend, burſt into 
tears, and needed an exhortation from the meek 
primate to enable him to perform his duty. When 
degraded he walked through [58] Oxford with a 
townſman's cap on his head, while the petulant 
buffoon, Biſhop Bonner, frolicked behind him, 
crying aloud, © He is no longer my lord! he is no 
longer my lord !” * 

The circumſtances which attended the laſt hours a 
of this great but not perfect man, have been told 
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Cent. XVI. does not appear to have interfered in the 
N 


NOTES. 


[58] Bonner's ſcurrilous ribaldry peeped out even in the 
ſpeech which he made in public on Cranmer's degradation. 
© This is he that deſpiſed the pope,” ſaid the exulting buffoon; 797 
10! he is judged by the pope! He pulled down churches, ©? 
and lo! he is judged in a church!” &c. &c.; while the Fry 
gentler Thirlby, ſhocked at the brutal mirth of his comrade, 
frequently admoniſhed him of his miſconduct by pulling his Kr 

Aleeve, [His r. or Rep. &c. Kc. 
i 
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in another place. T he benefits which England _ xvi. 
reaped through his means are in ſome degree repaid And 

er by the univerſal reſpect paid to his memory, and burat. 

nt dy the gentle manner in which the frailty of thoſe 


© *MHours is ever recorded by the hiſtorians of his 
an country [59]. 

he The Archbiſhopric of Canterbury was imme— 
cl 


Wiately given to Cardinal Pole, although much 
**Hpainſt the will of the Pope, who had ſome parti- 
ed Þular reaſons to diſlike that moderate and decent 


to Several religious houſes were at this time re- Religions 
_ : R houtrs re- 
e founded by the queen“, but none that were ex- flored. 


en | rien Glaſtonbury was thought of, but was 


1 2 rr — 
int Fl | NOTES, 
m, [59] Thomas Cranmer was born at Aſhlacton in Not- 
10 Singhamſhire, was bred at Jeſus College, Cambridge, and 


Feommenced D. D. in 1523. How he became a principal 
agent in the divorce of Queen Catharine has been mentioned, 
urs and how, conſequently, he roſe to preferment. He was 


old » devout, and, in general, moderate. But in the 16th 
rentury there was no religion without ſome turn to perſe- 
1 ution. 
Cranmer was charitable, mild, and hoſpitable ; his manners 
1 converted many of his foes to ſriends ; and he never made an 
the 


enemy by his conduct in private life. He left a wife and 
children not ill provided for; but as he was obliged to 

keep them obſcurely, little has tranſpired concerning them. 
nes, bi, The palace of Cranmer was the general aſylum of diſtreſſed 
the 3 literature. Bucer, Fagius, Sleidan, Peter Martyr, Alaſco, 


ide, 3 and a learned Scot named Aleſs, all found maintenance and 
hi- repoſe at Lambeth, | 
888 E: s lift, of Ref. vol. ii, p. 317. 

ui 8 Vol. II. GG g | probably 
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Cent. XVI. probably too coſtly. A ſtep, however, was now 


Victims 


increaſe. 


inſtance 
of bigot 
cruelty 


Intrepi- 
dity ot 
the re- 
forming 
teachers, 


taken eſſentially in favor of monaſtic inſtitution, 


and that was the total deſtruction of every re 
cord which could be found concerning the abuſes * - 
diſcovered in religious houſes by the vifitors ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. | 

Perſecution ſtill proceeded with faggots ang 
fire-brands in her train. Eighty-five perſons 
ſuffered at the ſtake in 1556, and all with equal 


calmneſs and intrepidity ; avowing, even while 
their ſinews were ſhrinking, and their fleſh con- 
ſuming by the flames, their thorough reſignation 5 


to the will of Heaven, and their triumphant joy in 
the cauſe they died for. 8 
To crown. this painful detail with a deed almoſt 
too horrid for the pen, it muſt be told, that a 
mother and her two daughters being at the ſtake in 
Guernſey, a child, with which one of them was 
pregnant, burſt from the womb of the agonizing 2 
parent, and was with difficulty ſaved from the fire? 
by a ftander-by. A magiſtrate, however, being 
conſulted, the infant was, by his order, re-com- 


mitted to the James, and periſhed with its wretched 

mother. E 
Little did the heat of perſecution , n to the 

cauſe of Popery. Under the veil of caution the | 


reformed increaſed in numbers, and perſiſted with 1 4, 
intrepidity in hearing thoſe miniſters whom they * 
had choſen, Of thele gallant men who braved | 


every danger that they might preſerve their flocks Þ 
in 5 ; 3 


7 bs © Bentham (afterwards made biſhops by Elizabeth), 
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in purity, Fe. find the names of Scambler and Cent. XVI. 


© Foule, Bernher, and Rough, a Scot, who fell into 


I 7 the, hands of Bonner, and periſhed at the ſtake. 


© Thoſe. who fled for their religion went to Frank- 


4 fort, Geneva, &c. and ſeem to have employed 
their polemic abilities more in prizing the worth 
2 of the Engliſh Liturgy, againſt the prayers uſed 


in the towns where they ſought refuge, than in 
_ Jopporting the general ſyſtem againſt the common 

enemy. 

4 At 2 viſitation of Cambridge, early in 1557 *, Oxford 
the churches of St. Mary and St. Michael were cya 
ts under an interdict for containing the buried viſited, 
bodies of Bucer and Fagius. Anxious to redeem 
their honour, the accuſed churches ſent out their 

4 dead to ſuffer judgment. The offenſive remnants 


vere delivered over to the ſecular power; and, 


f "ſtanding mute, were condemned to the flames, to- 


— gether with many heretical books. 


| | The fame viſitors proceeded at Oxford againſt 


the body of Peter Martyr's wife; but as ſhe, when 
þ alive, could ſpeak no Engliſh, no one could teſtify 


that ſhe had uttered any ſentiment contrary to 
. = orthodoxy. By this accidental advantage her 


bones eſcaped the flames, but not the ignominy 
1 of being taken out of the church, and being buried 


1 m Xa dbu; becauſe the body of St. Fridefwide 


1 
* 1 
x 


by 9 1 — 


* FHiſt. Ref, vol. ii. . 321. 
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- Spaniſh 
Inqui- 
ſiũon. 
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lay in the fame repoſitory [60], which was judged E N 


not becoming “. 


Towards the middle of 1557 great complaint 
were made to the council of the extreme indif- 
erence ſhewn [61] by the county magiſtrates, to 
the orders for ſearching out and apprehending 
heretics. It was this charge, together with the 
increaſing frowardneſs of the diſappointed queen, 
which produced the laſt and moſt arbitrary of 


Mary's meaſures in favour of Popery; viz. the 
inſtitution by her prerogative, of a court conſiſting 
of twenty-one perſons, any three of whom might 
act with powers unlimited, to ſearch into the actions 
and religious opinions of her ſubjects. The Spaniſh 
Inquifition had hardly greater or more adious 


NOTES. 
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60] On the acceſſion of Elizabeth the Rudents of Oxford 9 


took the remains of Peter Martyr's wife, which had been 
thus ignominiouſly removed, and placed them in the ſame 
tomb with the aſhes of St. Frideſwide, with the following in- 


nn which Sanders the Jeſuit ſtyles, © ann! im. 
pium:“ 
Hic requieſcit religio cum ſuperfiitions 


[61] They were ſometimes harſh enough in, the diſtan 3 


diſtricts, as in the caſe of Joan Waſte of Derby, a poor blind | . 


girl aged 22, whoſe induſtry and filial affection had ſur- 


mounted the loſs of fight, and had enabled her to aſſiſt her 2 : 


father in ſupporting himſelf by rope-making.., Accuſed ot I 8 


denying the real preſence, this harmleſs young woman was 


borne to the flake, and died with undaunted ſerenity. 


[HuTrTon' 8 DezBy, Ke, © 99 


* Yiſt, of Ref, vol, ii. p. 322. 
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. ons than this judicature was permitted to Cn. XVI. 

* There was little need to complain of remiſſneſs 


t in the perſecution. During the courſe of 1557, 
© ſeventy-nine perſons, of various ſexes and con- 


**X ditions, ſuffered death by fire for their religion. 
And it is poſſible that the fierceneſs of theſe 
flames, and the council's dread of being thought 
b 3 partial, occaſioned the death of Lord Stourton “. 
> He had committed a moſt inhuman murther, and 
| i ſtaid coolly at home ſetting the laws at defiance, 
81 £ > depending on that intereſt in the council which 
Y his zeal for the Roman Catholic religion had 
» gained. How he found his error, is told in 
1 another place. 
© The parliament fat on an early day in 1558; 
5 3 and Dr. Feckenham, the abbot of Weſtminſter, 
4 1 together with Treſham, Prior of St. John's, took 
3 A Y their places in the upper houſe as peers. As ſoon 


as that aſſembly broke up, the perſecution began 

again with more violence than ever. A pro- Inhuman 

>= clamation was iſſued, at a time when ſeven were —— 

= 4 led out to be burnt at once in Smithfield, that ; 
no man ſhould pray for the victims, ſhould ſpeak 

do them, or ſay God help them!” It was alſo 

== proclaimed, in the true ſpirit of the Inquiſition, 

== that © whoever ſhould poſſeſs any book of hereſy, 

4 1. treaſon, or ſedition, and ſhould not inſtantly burn 


* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 325, 
Gg3 it 
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Cent. XVI. it without reading it or ſhewing it to any one, 
ſhould be accounted a rebel, and periſh by martial 
law *. Beſides this it was remarked, thatpuniſh- 
ment more than converſion was now the point in 
view; for a magiſtrate was impriſoned in the Fleet * f 
for ſaving a heretic from the flames on his re- 
canting as ſoon as he felt the force of the fire. v8 

Bonner was now almoſt ſated with the cries of 2 i 
ſuffering martyrs, and is even faid to have releaſed 3 1 
a dozen or two of ſturdy herecics unconvinced, f 
after having indulged his natural propenſity to inhu- a 90 
manity, by whipping them with great ſeverity. 1 
| Bummary On the whole, thirty-nine Proteſtants were 
of Pro- burnt [62] in 1558, which, with thoſe which has 


teſtant 
martyrs. 


a wc, ew Hos — 


NOTES. | ; . 

[62] * This perſevering cruelty,” ſays an elegant modern 
hiſtorian,” appears aſtoniſhing, yet it is nothing to what has 
been practiſed in other countries. Father Paul computes that, 4 
in the Low Countries alone, from the time that the edict of - | 
Charles V. was publiſhed againſt the reformers, there had been 
fifty thouſand perſons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or 
burnt, on account of religion.“ : [Humz, © 

To this obſeryation let us add a ſingular computation © 
which may be found in a French treatiſe, entitled, Les 
Secret des Finances, par Froumenteau.“ This curious cal- 
culator aſſerts that, during the firſt twenty years of the French 
civil wars on account of religion, there were lain 765,200 
perſons ; that 12,300 females ſuffered violation; and tha: 
128,256 houſes were burnt or deſtroyed! Vet did theſe 
wars endure twenty more years after the date of Froumen- 
teau's remark ; and, as they were ſupported with equal fury, 
it 15 probable that there were as many ſufferers, 

* Heylin, p. 79. 


ſuffered 


1 | nl. Part I. & 1. rccrksfAsTIcAL. 


3 
I 1 number of martyrs for their faith 284 *. Sixty- 
four more ſuffered perſecution, of whom ſeven 


1 vere whipped, and twelve died in priſon. 
The reign of bigotry was well nigh ended in 
© England. The autumn had been uncommonly 
Efickly, and Mary, who had been for ſome time ia 
an ill ſtate of health, found her health as well as 
her ſpirits deſtroyed by the repeated ſtrokes of ill 
| fortune which had attended her. 'The miſtake con- 


Calais; and the extreme obſtinacy of her ſubjects, 
3 4 whoſe attachment to the reformation was viſibly 


IF ir; all theſe evils had overpowered her naturally 
n 4 ? reſolute mind. A dropſy added its force; and the 

3 hated and broken-hearted ſovereign expired. 
£ Within ſixteen hours ſhe was followed to the grave 


n by her relation Cardinal Pole [63] f; to whoſe 
Ir © | mild 
s. 

n NOTES. 

8 2 163] Cardinal Poje might have been Pope in 1550; but 
N = as the Choice had been made at midnight, he declined the 
"RT offer until it ſhould be confirmed by day-light, ſaying, © This 
* 3 | 2 ſhould not be a work of darkneſs. The eleQors retired 
i == and choſe the Cardinal del Monte. With great gentleneſs 
1 | 4 2 of manners and modeſty, Pole had abilities and literature ; 
=} ** 
„ col. vol. ii. p. 397. Strype, vol. iii. p. 473. Speed, p. 826. 

2 | 1 Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii, p. 343 
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C ſuffered before in the ſame reign, made up the Cent. XVI 


Death of 
Q. Mar Yo 
And of 


Cardinal 
Pole. 
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Cent. XVI. mild counſels had ſhe paid due attention, ſhe 3 
might perhaps have ſhared with her ſiſter and W 
ſucceſſor, Elizabeth, the affectionate remembrance 
of a grateful nation. M 

Joy at the The unuſually great acclamations and inordinate h 

acceſſion +» : 1 

of Eliza. Joy of the Engliſh people, at the acceſſion of a 

beth. Elizabeth (which occurred on the 17th of Novem- 4 Tt 
ber, 1 558), formed a ſevere ſatire on the pre- C4 


ceding government. Policy, at the commence- 
— : 


he was intimate with Sadolet, Bambo, and every man of learn- 
ing in Italy; although not free from a tincture of bigotry, 2 i 
yet he diſapproved of the cruelties exerciſed in the reign o Q 
Mary. His mild adminiftration at Viterbo, and other places Xx 
where hereſywas ſuppoſed to abound, made him be ſuſpeRed of by 15 5 
holding doctrines; unfriendly to the Papal creed, and the 
proud, deſpotic Pope Paul IV. in conſequence declared himſelf 7 
his enemy; but the ſteady affection of Mary ſupported him in 1 wi 
the legatine ſtation. She even dared to intercept and detain the uu 
Pope's letter of recal, until ſhe had, by a ſpirited declaration 
of her ſentiments at the court of Rome, obtained a confirmation 
of his authority. In fine, Biſhop Burnet writes of this worthy 
cardinal, that he was a learned, modeſt, humble, good-na- 
| tured man;* and adds, that, had his advice been followed b | 
the queen, the Pope, and the biſhops, he might done muc!k Cc 
towards reducing England again to the Roman Catholic 5 
faith. [His r. or REF. GRAIN GERA. PHiLIPSs. 
Pole left his whole fortune, a few legacies to ſervants 
excepted, to his friend Aloyſio Priuli, a learned Venetian, 
who had been attached to him during many years. But the 
generous legatee refuſed the-bequeſt, and only accepted the 
breviary which the cardinal had always uſed, dividing the 
reſt among the dependents of his anion oped: be 387 
[Pils, Kc. ME 
men 
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be rene every ſovereign, even the pope, by 
| the refident ambaſſador. Bur the violent Paul 
a gave her no opportunity of keeping meaſures; 
e ? Ihe raved at her inſolence in aſſuming the regal 
df 3 f authority; and only gave her diſtant hopes of his 
- © favor, on her entire ſubmiſſion to his dictates “. 
2 L © This folly urged the queen to recal the Engliſh 
. 4 envoy, Sir Edmund Karne; but he, having ac- 

1 © quired an office of honor and profit at Rome, 
. b choſe to ſtay there, and enjoy his own manner of 


Z worſhip, unmoleſted. 


* 


3 © raking too haſty meaſures in favor of a religion 
i © which ſhe not only loved, but looked on as 
finally to be indiſpenſably connected with her in- 
4 © tereſt; and ſhe retained for a while all her ſiſter's 
XX counſellors, only mingling with them a few, of 
* whom ſhe had a better opinion than of the rigid 
© Papiſts, or the time-ſervers. She ſet at liberty, 
1 5 however, all thoſe who had been thrown into 
7 priſon on a religious account; but made no other 
XX declaration of her own ſentiments. 

The conſultations which were held on the 


aq = propereſt method of re-eſtabliſhing Proteſtantiſm 
a, in England, were long and important [64]. We 
- are 
le 'E ; 7 — 
1e 5 NOTES. 


3 5 [64] The perſons appointed to conſult on the ſteps to be 
e. = taken as to religion, ſeem io have been the Lords Northamp- 
* 1 5 | ton, 

WE 6] * Hiſt. of Ref. vol, ii. p. 37 4+ 
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ment of her reign, perſuaded the new queen to Cent. XVI. 


The prudence of Elizabeth prevented her from Her pru- 
dence. 


with due caution, the intended ſteps; but the 


The Eng- people were too eager for a new change, to wait 


liſh wiſh 


for a new 


the ſignal of authority. Refugees, irritated by 


change of exile, flocked from the continent; and thoſe 


religion, 


who had concealed themſelves in England, now 
walked abroad. The churches in many places 
were crowded with Proteſtants; and the ſervice of 
Edward VI. reared its head, threw down the 
images, and expelled the maſs-prieſts. Encou- 
raged with this tacit declaration of ſentiments, 
ſimilar to her own, the queen ordered that the 
Goſpels and Epiſtles, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apoſtles' Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
ſhould be read in Engliſh in all places of worſhip; 
but prohibited any other alteration until the meet- 
ing of parliament. She ſoon found how pleaſing 
theſe directions appeared to the generality of her 


people, and particularly to the inhabitants of her 4 
metropolis. Among other tokens it was re- | 


marked, that, when paſſing under a triumphal 


NOTES. 


Jon, Bedford, Pembroke, and John Gray. That Pem- 
broke ſhould be one ſeems ſtrange ; he had been the foremoſt 
in raiſing Mary to the throne, and ſupporting her meaſures ; 
and had wickedly and meanly deſerted his betrothed (and 
fome ſay wedded) ſpouſe, the ſiſter of Lady Jane Grey; 
only becauſe her family was out of favor at court. 
* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 376, 377. 
X arch 
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Cent. XVI. are in poſſeſſion of a paper“ which ſums up the 5 ar 
' © whole reſult of the conference, and points out, Wer 
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' arch erected by the city of London, ſhe was pre- 
1 ented, by a cherub deſcending from above in 
the character of Truth, with an Engliſh copy of 
the Bible; ſhe received it moſt graciouſly, kiſſed 
4 5 t, and placed it in her boſom. 

ſe ] F The tranſlation of the Bible into Engliſh was 
at this juncture oddly recommended to the queen 
1 Foy one Rainsford, a Proteſtant, whom ſhe had 
releaſed, who implored her pity for four other 
riſoners, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Elizabeth, not diſpleaſed at the quaint idea, ſmiled 
and told him, that ſhe muſt firſt enquire of theſe 
raptives whether or no h wiſhed to be releaſed, 


ö . 49 PR 4 5 * 2 — —— . — 

1 ͤ ns $a re ns 

VVV 
Ss 


- ns 


when the parliament met, there were but fourteen 


ON 
— 


3 
- propoſed, a learned and pious clergyman, who ' e 
g had been chaplain to Anne Boleyn, and by her had 
Ty 42 been conjured to keep her daughter Elizabeth 
r 8 ſteady i in point of religion. He had performed 
- 4 This truſt faithfully, and had with great peril eſcaped 
1 the flames in the reign of Mary. It was not till 


5 the cloſe of 1559 * that he was placed in the ſee 
2 þ of Canterbury; nor was it then without real dif- 


© ficulty that he could be brought to accept that high 
| N ſtation. 


Ok F 22 A 75 . 
7 F 2 8 SO Mods, os 8 
„ SS.” Pr $8 „ Mp. < 4 as 
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Cent. XVI. 


| 1 Many ſees were vacant; Camden ſays, that, Dr. Par- 


piſhops alive. For the primacy Dr. Parker was of Can- 


3} 4 Early in 1559 Elizabeth was crowned by Elizabeth 
= © Oglethorpe, Biſhop of Carliſle, the only one of owned. 


* Life of Archbiſhop M. Parker, p. 38, 60, 61. 
Fenn 
1 


Mary's 
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= Mary's prelates that would ſolemnize that rie I 5 
for a queen who, they plainly perceived, meant to 8 
eradicate their religion from her realm. Two of I " 


thoſe prelates whom Edward VI. had conſecrated BY in 
were indeed in the kingdom; but to have ſo tn 3 a 
a rite performed by a biſhop actually in office, it 
was thought, would have the beſt effect. The 4 * 
other pre lates, having (moſt of them) changed their . 
faith four times already, ſeem to have at length A 
felt ſhame at the approach of a fifth apoſtacy. 1 5 
The parliament, which met in January, re- 
ſtored to the crown ® the ſupremacy of the church, X 
the right of appointing biſhops, the firſt-fruits, 
and all the advantages which it enjoyed in the , 
reign of Edward VI. It revived the ſtatutes which . 
ſeparated all eccleſiaſtical matters from the popes . 
juriſdiction; and guarded againſt too ſudden in- 
novations, by reviving an early law of Edward VI. 
made againſt ſpeaking Irreverently of the ſacra- a 
ments, &c. &c. 1 
The biſhops of Mary's appointment hotly op- 
poſed the regal ſupremacy, but in vain, The 
good Tonſtal of Durham, who had never dipped op 
his hands in blood, was not preſent; and great 
hopes were entertained, from the known gentle- 
neſs of his character, that he would join the new ©; 
; - .--+ Intereſt; but, whether from conviction, or. from * 


.* D*'Ewes's Journal, p. 19. 
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a delicacy which repugned at a new change of prin- Sn. XVL 
WT ciple, he choſe rather to reſign his ſee. 
of = The Roman Catholics ſubmitted not quietly to 3 f 
d 3 b E their deſtiny ; their prieſts vented their reſentments 8 
in moſt uncharitable and diſreſpectful ſermons; and, While. 
f 4 ; in conſequence, all performance of divine ſer- 
vice (unleſs licenſed) was ordered to ſtop, as 
had been enacted at each former e of na- 
; 4 tional religion. 
Another ſtep, uſual on ſuch 3 Gollowed+ A diſpu- 
= the appointment of a conference at Weſtminſter- We . 
Abbey between the teachers of both religions. minſter. 
They met, and Dr. Horn, on the Proteſtant ſide, 
read a paper in ſupport of uſing the Engliſh tongue 
in divine ſervice, in anſwer to one which had been 
pronounced by Dr. Cole on the contrary ſide. 
There ſeems to have been nothing unfair in the 
1, management of the diſputation; but the Roman 
= © Catholics, finding a vaſt applauſe to attend the 

7 cloſe of Dr. Horn's arguments, and after theirs 
2 . only a gloomy ſilence, augured ill for their cauſe, 
and withdrew themſelves; proteſting againſt the 
| Packs ſo ſolemn a matter as a national religion, 
© before any tribunal unauthorized by a papal decree. 


| | The triumph, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, was loud 
= on the part of the Proteſtant religion. 
Z 4 Soon after this the parliament debated on the The Eng- 
n liſh Li- 
Y © Engliſh Liturgy. Its admiſſion was oppoſed. by turgy re- 


de biſhops, and by Feckenham, Abbot of Weſt- fred. 
minſter, upon the old ground of the ſuperior age 
3 8 and 
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Cent. XVI. 
= id 


ſigned by eight ſpiritual and nine temporal peers, | I 


Moderate 


| Kingdom. 


condemned all conferences, unleſs ordered by the . 
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and ſtability of the maſs. They 720MM" 0 
and the act paſſed; but a proteſt was entered, | 


Ch. 
Cor 
rig 


By two other acts all religious houſes were an- ver 
nexed to the crown; and a power given to 0 reti 
queen, to exchange appropriated tithes for biſhop 14 ie 
lands. On the 8th of May the houſe 6 
ſolved ;- and, on the ſame day, Whitſunday, the 2x 
ſervice “ began to be read in an r e e 1 1 


The convocation had far, but, as it ſhewed » 
ſtrong ſymptoms of diſaffection to the new Seen. 
Elizabeth ſent thither a poſitive order that 0 
£anons ſhould be formed. It obeyed; but Dr. 4 b 
Harpsficld, the prolocutor, a vehement partizan of 
the old faith; drew up four propoſitions concerning 
the ſacrament, and the papal right to govern all 
churches. Theſe were ſent to the Univerſities ex 
and were ſigned by the ſeniors. A. fifth; Which i 2 


church, was not approved. 1 
The new queen was now as much employed | in 2 | 


meaſures reſtraining the zeal burſting forth from the friends | A te 


purſued. 


had kept pace with reformation; or in the L 13 


2 Ae r as in guarding againſt its ene- 3 5 
The exiles, during the Marian perſecu - 

_ bad either ſought refuge in Scotland, where d 

the moſt groſs ſcurrility and the wildeſt outrage | w 


_ 1 
— | © I 
6 Stowe, P+ 639. : 1 E. 


>. 

= A 4 F 
Countries, 
1 
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'E 6 . 


ed, 4 Countries, Geneva, or Swiſſerland, where the moſt 
ed, rigid Calviniſm was preached, and the uncharitable 
rs. ¶ doctrines of election and reprobation were uni- 
verſally acknowledged. Theſe, when on their 


an- 

the 4 return to England they found a moderate but ſhewy 
ps : zerarchy, retaining a proportion of the habits and 
ne ceremonies, as well as the liturgy, of the de- 


the 4 
the 4 


9 


ſed Papiſts, could not contain their zeal, but 
Tauffered it to expand in effuſions [65] dangerous 
to government, and particularly unpleaſant to 
red : Elizabeth; who knew too well the connection 


m Y een regal and eccleſiaſtical policy, not to 
no ¶diſcern that the ſupport of the church which ſhe 
* 2 formed was neceſſary to the preſervation of 


of Irhe throne ſhe fat on. Accordingly, throughout 


the reign of that wiſe princeſs, we find her op- 
poſing with warmth, and ſometimes with deſpotic 
exertions, every effort made by thoſe who were 
ed Puritans, and were numerous in parliament, 
to trench on her prerogative © as head of the 
1 hurch. | 


== tendered to the biſhops of Mary's appointment, 
The. * — CL S—___ 
NOTES. 

= [65] In an ineffeftual remonſtrance from the Seottiſh to 
re che Engliſh church, they ſay, © What has darkneſs to do 
JC A wich light? If ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets, have been 
wv badges of idolaters in the very act of their idolatry, why 
XX ſhould the preachers of Chriſtian liberty, and the open re- 
daker of all ſuperſtition, partake with the dregs of the 
6 Ton 1 ü [KIT H. Knox. 
8 3 | ; | and 


During the year 1559 the oath of ſupremacy was Fate of 
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— and all, except Kitchen of Landaff, refuſed it, g 
and loſt their ſees. Heath, Tonſtal, and Thirlby, 
were tredted with great kindneſs; the former .was | 
exiled to his on eſtate, where the queen fre. 
quently viſited him; the other two lived at Lam. 
beth with their hoſpitable friend Archbiſhop 
Parker *. White and Watſon were ſullen, and 
were kept ſome time in confinement; and the 
deteſtable Bonner ſpent the reſt of his days in 
priſon. Of the other prelates, Chriſtopherſon, 1 f 
who was a deep ſcholar, and Baine, lived undi- 
ſturbed in England; Pates, Scot, and Goldwell, | 
were permitted to go abroad; but Feckenham, 1 : 
Abbot of Weſtminſter, choſe to remain at home 3 3 
and, being liberal and popular, paſſed his life in 3 ; 
pleaſure and credit. The Lord Morley and four 3 
knights, Englefield, Peckham, Shelley, and Gage, | J 
left the kingdom. Moſt of the monks returned to 4 I 
the | occupations of ſecular life; and the nun: 
chiefly went abroad. "Theſe ſeem to have been al 1 1 
the alterations which the change of religion ope- 

rated on the fortunes of private perſons. Nota 
drop of blood was ſpilt, nor one eſtate confiſcated. 

Number The number of prelates in England who refuſed 

— to comply with the reigning faith was fourteen; | 1 J 

| _ archdeacons, twelve; heads of colleges, fifteen; Þ 1 4 
canons, fifty; and of pariſh- prieſts about eighty f. 


„„ 4 


1 Camden, p. 377. "i 
+ Rym. Fad. vol. xv. p. 548, 562, 582. 
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The queen about this time ordered a general Cent. W, 
viſitation, of the. churches in England, and ſent General 
injunctions *, to be diſtributed in every pariſh, viſiation. 


not unlike thoſe which were ſent abroad early in 
the reign of Edward VI. By theſe prieſts were 
permitted, with ſome limitation, to marry; images 
were to be removed; the ſervice to be read in 


Engliſn; proper habits for miniſters were directed; 


attendance at the pariſh- church was ordered; the 
ſupremacy of the crown was aſſerted, but in a very 
moderate manner; and declared only to mean, 
that no foreign powers could have authority to 
guide the Engliſh church. Beſides theſe, the injunc- 
tions contained many leſs important regulations; 
they recommended a peaceable carriage, and for- 
bad all hard names, ſuch as Heretic, Papiſt,” 
&c. &c. They ſeemed, on the whole, calculated 
to compoſe differences; and to ſoften that acri- 


| mony to which a change of worſhip muſt naturally 


give riſe in the falling party. The places in the 
church, vacated by the recuſants, were filled up 
by conſcientious Proteſtants; and reformation pro- 
ceeded, with a calm and ſteady pace, to finiſh 
her truly important work. 


The high-commiſſion court, which gradually Firſt eſta- 


became an evil of the firſt magnitude, ſprung vp, 


» from that act which allotted the ſupremacy to the igh- 
4 queen; as it permitted her to delegate that ſupre- —_ 


© Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 368. 
Vo. II. Hh UK 
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Cent. XVI. macy to perſons whom ſhe ſhould approve.— 


Prelates 
conſe- 
crated. 


Henry VIII. had done this by appointing a vice- 
gerent, but it was now thought better to lodge that 
great power in the hands of a mixture of laity and 
of divines. The firſt high-commiſſion for the 
province of York was truſted to the Earls of 
Shrewſbury and Derby, along with others; they 
were directed to make the viſitation ; © to diſperſe 
the royal injunctions among the people; to ex- 
amine, and, if neceſſary, to cenſure and proceed by 
eccleſiaſtical law againſt them.” This power al- 
lotted to laymen was thought an uncommon ſtretch 
of the prerogative. The commiſſioners were alſo 


empowered to allot penſions to ſuch prieſts as 
. choſe to reſign, rather than conform to the new 


doctrine. This was a humane regulation, but had 
no precedent; ; ſince former changes had uni- 
formly turned the men of conſcience out to ſtarve. 
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At the cloſe of 1559, the conſecration of the 3 a 
really diffident and unwilling Matthew Parker to 


the ſee of Canterbury *, and of fifteen other pre- 3 . 
lates, was performed in form [66] at Lambeth 1 


chapel. 


| NOTES. 
[66] Biſhop Biirnet is extremely anxious to reſcue theſe 


prelates from a ſcandal invented by one Neale, a chaplain of 1 
Bonner, and now totally loſt in oblivion, viz. that inſtead of 


a chapel they all met in the Nag's Head Tavern in Cheapſide, 
and 
* Hiſt, of Ref, vol, ii, p. 373. 
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During the next year, 1560, Alaſco and his Cent. XVI. 
foreign congregation, finding the exiles on the ſcore Return of 
of religion were returning to England, determined —_ 
to requeſt a reſtoration of the privileges torn from England. 


them -by the unfeeling Mary, and regained their 
charter [67], and a church in Auſtin Friars, which 
their deſcendants ſtill enjoy. A ſet of French emi- 
grants at the ſame time recovered a church in 
Threadneedle-ſtreet “. 

To ſettle the religion of the nation, to tranſlate 
the Scriptures into Engliſh, and to regulate the 


— 


NOTES. 
and conſecrated one another in a very unceremonious ſtyle. 
He clearly refutes the ſtory, and brings as a witneſs a very 
old Earl of Nottingham, who was actually preſent at the 
chapel of Lambeth when the conſecration was performed. 
[His r. of REFORMATION. 

Notwithitanding the clearing away of this offenſive rubbiſh, 
yet two objections, thrown in the way of the biſhops by their 
Popiſh antagoniſts, appeared to them ſo forcible, that they 
applied to parliament, and were confirmed in their ſees 
about ſeven years after their conſecration. Theſe were the 
doubts : | | 

1. The conſecrators had been deprived of their ſees in 
Mary's reign legally, and were not yet re- inſtated. 

2. The conſecration ſhould have been performed according 
to the directions of the ſtatute anno 25 Henry VIII. and not 
to King Edward's form, which had been legally repealed 
under Mary and not reſtored. [His r. or PuURIiTANs. 

167] Elizabeth at friſt objected to admit a congrega- 
tion with a foreign head. On which they depoſed John 


Alaſco, and choſe for their protector Grindal, Biſhop of 
London, which fatisfied the queen. [NzaL. 
Fist. of Puritans, vol. i. p. 165. 

* Hh a eecle - 
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= XVI. eccleſiaſtical courts, were great objects; and theſe 


Articles 


re-exa- 
mined - 
and ſet- 
tled. 


the new conſtellation of biſhops, immediately after 
their appointment, earneſtly endeavored to com- 
paſs . And firſt, while they were reviſing the 
articles deſigned for the Engliſh church, they pre- 
pared a ſhort profeſſion of faith, which was or- 
dered to be given out from the pulpit by every 
pariſh prieſt. 

In the articles ſome alterations were made ; in 
that reſpecting the Lord's Supper a very long re- 
futation of the real preſence” is left out, in lieu 
of which it is only ſaid, that *the body of Chriſt 
is given and received in a ſpiritual manner; and 
the means by which it is received, is faith.” This 


gentle method of denying that important tenet | 


was probably meant to leave an opportunity for 
moderate Roman Catholics to join the reformed 
communion. At leaſt this reaſon is more cha- 
ritable and probable than that which has been. 
ſuppoſed by ſome, viz. that in their hearts theſe 
prelates approved of tranſubſtantiation f. 
The tranſlation of the Bible [68] was allotted to 
various perſons. William Alley, Biſhop of Ex- 
- eter, 


NOTES. 
". [68] A retroſpe& in this place to the various attempts 


to render the Bible legible in Engliſh may not be thought 


improper. The firſt tranſlation was that of J. Wickliffe, 
about the year 1360. Printing was not then known, but 
teveral MS. copies of it exift in public libraries. 5 5 
a | | A verſion 
* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 375. + Ibid, p. 376. 
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eter, undertook the Pentateuch. Richard Davis, r 
Biſhop of St. at and Edwin Sandys of Wor- Names of 


ceſter, 


NOTES. 


A verſion by Johan de Treviſa was leſs fortunate, we know 
of no copies remaining. 

The firſt printed Engliſh Bible we owe to William Tindal, 
aſſiſted by Miles Coverdale, afterwards Biſnop of Exeter. As 
theſe reformers had little money, it was printed abroad, on 
vile paper, with wretched types; but the zeal of Biſhop 
Tonſtal and of Sir Thomas More, who bought up the whole 
impreſſion in order to deſtroy it, ſupplied the needy under- 
takers with the means of printing a more correct and credi- 
table edition in 1530. This, too, was almoſt entirely pur- 
chaſed by its enemies, and committed to the flames ; a fate 
which overtook the tranſlator ; who, after printing a third 
edition of the Bible without the Apocrypha, and preparing a 
fourth, was ſeized in Flanders, and burnt at a ſtake. The 
book, however, went on under the care of John Rogers, af- 
terwards Mary's proto-martyr, who made a verſion of the 
Apocrypha, and, beſides. comparing the tranſlation of the 
Scripture with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, 
added prefaces and notes from Luther's Bible, As Rogers 
took the name of Thomas Matthews when he dedicated this 
copy to Henry VIII. in 1537, this is commonly called 
* Matthews's Bible.“ It was printed at Hamburgh; and 
licence was obtained for its being publiſhed in England, by 
the prelates Cranmer, Latimer, and Shaxton. 'Archbiſhop 
Cranmer reprinted this edition in London by authority, 
after Dr. Coverdale had reviſed it, This was called © Cran- 
mer*s Bible,” and had an uncommon ſeries of good and bad 
fortune. After having been ordered by Henry VIII. in 
1540, to be ſet out and read in every pariſh church, the 
capricious prince, in 1542, prohibited the peruſal of it. 
Edward VI. reftored it in 1550, and it afterwards ſhared the 
fare of the religion it was meant to elucidate, 


l H h 3 The 
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= XVI. ceſter, went on, the firſt to the Book of Kings, the 


ſecond to the end of Chronicles. From thence 
to Job the ſignature is A. P. G. Biſhop Bentham, 
of Litchfield, tranſlated the Pſalms; the Proverbs 


are marked A. P. and Solomon's Song, A. P. E. 


Thence to © Lamentations' were given to Robert 
Horn, Biſhop of Winton ; Ezekiel and Daniel to 
Biſhop Bentham ; Grindal, Biſhop of London, 
proceeded on to Malachi; the Apocrypha, as far 
as the Book of Wiſdom, fell to the ſhare of Barlow, 


NOTES. 


The Geneva Bible was printed in 1560, by Coverdale, 
Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, Cole, Whittingham, and Knox, 


all refugees at that ſober town for their religion. As the 


minds of the editors were embittered by perſecution, and as 
they had been hoſpitably received in a diſtrict where no ce- 
remonies were allowed, and where religion was ſuppoſed to 
demand ſeverity of countenance and ſternneſs of manners, it 


cannot be matter of wonder that the notes accompanying the 


text of this Bible ſhould favor the auſtere doctrines of Puri- 


taniſm. 


After this came The Great Engliſb Bible, or Biſhop; 
Bible,“ ſpoken of hereafter. 

Concerning this publication Mr. Walpole mentions a 
ſtrange circumſtance, * The large G at the head of the firſt 
chapter of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, repreſents a naked 


Leda, with a ſwan, as ſhocking in point of indecency as * 


can be imagined; and ſtill more ſo in point of impropriety, 
as it makes part of ſo awful a word.“ Mr. W. ſuppoſes that 


the letter was intended for one of Ovid's books, and was 


miſplaced by an ignorant printer. It was fortunate for the 
epiſcopalians that this circumſtance was not diſcovered by 
the puritan adverſaries to this particular verſion of the Biblc. 


Biſhop 


, = 8. 
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Biſhop of Chicheſter ; and the reſt of it to Park- St. XVI. 
hurſt, Biſhop of Norwich, The Goſpels, Acts, 


: and Epiſtles to the Romans, became Engliſh by 


the care of Richard Cox, Biſhop of Ely ; the Epi- 
ſtles to the Corinthians are marked G. G. The 
names of the tranſlators go no farther. 

The rules by which the tranſlators governed Their 
themſelves during this truly important enterprize, 2 
appear to have been the ſame as thoſe to which 
a later body of divines, employed in the reign of 
James I. on the ſame work, were ſubjected. Each 
biſhop took what aſſociates he pleaſed in the 
diſtrict of Scripture allotted to his care. Every 
ſection, when tranſlated, was communicated to the 
whole body, and compared with other tranſlations 
before it was adopted. And every care was em- 
ployed to mark all the parts with the names of 
thoſe who had undertaken them. The work, 
great as it was, ſeems to have been completed 
within two years, ſince the firſt edition of that 
Bible came out in 1561. 

The eccleſiaſtical canons formed a taſk not ſo Canon; 
eaſily or ſo ſoon accompliſhed. They were not formed. 
publiſhed until 1571; nor then were they looked 
upon by thoſe who ſtudy the rights of hierarchy 
as complete; as there were no penitentiary canons, 
nor rules for the government of the church by 
churchmen. 

The years 1559 and 1560 brought home to Exiles 
England great numbers of Proteſtants who had bett. 

Hh4 fled 
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_—r fled to various foreign parts during the Marian 


«perſecution. Among theſe deſtitute fugitives there 
fubſiſted the moſt acrimonious diſputes. Thoſe 
who had reſided at Frankfort had, after the ſevere 
conteſt in 1555 (ſee before, p. 442), maintained 
the regular epiſcopal worſhip as ſet forth in the 
Liturgy of Edward VI. ; while others, retreating 
to Geneva, where they converſed with Calvin, and 
were inſtructed by John Knox, grew every year 
more intractable in points which, though ſeem- 
ingly indifferent, were in their eyes important to 
ſalvation. The epiſcopal veſtments; the dreſs, 
and particularly the ſurplice of the inferior clergy ; 
together with the tippet and the corner cap *, 
were objects of deteſtation in the eyes of theſe 
hyper-retormers ; and the violent ſpirits among 
them not only dogmatically refuſed all commu- 
nion with thoſe prieſts who conformed to the rules 
ſet out by authority, but ſometimes proceeded 
with a blameable zeal to revile them as falſe bre- 
thren, and even to ſpit [69] in their faces f. 
Le: In 

—_Y - 
NOTES. 
[69] Religious books, with ſingular title pages, entered 
with the Puritans ; and the term © ballet or ballad, was in- 
diſcriminately applied to ſacred and prophane poems. There 
was A Ballet of Alexander and Campaſpe,* and A Ballet 
of Four Commandments,” extracted from the ten. * A Ballet 
of the 17th Chapter of the 2d Booke of Kynges,” and a 
| ballet 
*» Strype, vol. i. p. 416. | 
I Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p. 460, 
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In Elizabeth, whoſe ſentiments [70] with re- Cent. XVI. 
ſpe& to the rival religions, Proteſtantiſm and 
'Popery, were always problemarical ®, and who 
appears to have wiſhed to bring the oublic wor- 
ſhip as near as poſſible to that of the Roman 
| NOTES. | 
ballet or interlude of the Cruel Debtor. They publiſhed 


6 ho 


W 
% „ FEES _—_— 


3 likewiſe, The Waylinges of the Prophet Hieremiah, done 
into Engliſhe verſe, wyth Epigrammes.“ Thus the argument 
begins: 


Hieruſalem is juſtly plagued, 
And left diſconſolate ; 
The queene of townes, the prince of realmes, 
Deveſted of her ſtate.” | 
[70] Elizabeth loved the pomp of the Romiſh ſervice ; 


2 ſhe retained in her church ordinances ſome of thoſe veſtments 
= which her brother Edward had diſmiſſed ; ſhe expunged from 
the Litany, © From the tyranny of the Biſhop of Rome, and 
all his deteſtable enormities, Good Lord deliver us! There 
appeared in her chapel, an altar, a crucifix, and lighted tapers ; 
copes and rich garments were ſtill uſed by her prieſts and 
= ſingers, and the Knights of the Garter adored her altar; a 
ceremony diſuſed by her brother Edward. She has been 
known to call out from her cloſet to her chaplain, in the 
2 midſt of a ſermon, to deſiſt from condemning the ſign of the 
= croſs ; ſhe openly thanked one of her divines for preaching 
on behalf of the real preſence; ſhe hated that the clergy 
= ſhould marry; and, but for Cecil, would have forbad them; 
== ſhe was an enemy to ſermons; © Two preachers,” ſhe ſaid, 
7 © were enough for a county.” [HerLYn. 


On the other hand, ſhe is ſaid to have ſeverely repri- 


5 manded a clergyman for placing before her at church a 


ritual ornamented with Fa of ſaints, and other illumi- 
nations. 


. Heylyn, p. 124. 


Catholic 
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; SAY Catholic church, ſuch dogmas excited a ſteady 
Puritans averſion ; which was much heightened when ſhe 
found that the reliſh which the Puritans, for ſo we 
muſt now name them, entertained for political li. 
-berty, was as ſtrong as was their diſlike to am 
eccleſiaſtical reſtraints. Thus her inclination and 
her intereſt united to make her guard [71] again 
them. For this purpoſe ſhe cauſed a ſtatute, en- mi 
joining uniformity of worſhip, to be enacted, and 
ſtrictly put in execution; and it was the dread off 
this party's great power which made her ſuppor 2 
the high- commiſſion court; and even indulge ib 
in a diſtant year (1583), with powers not far be- 
neath thoſe which her ſiſter Mary had borrowed 
on a ſimilar occaſion from the Spaniſh Inquiſition, 
By the ſtatute of uniformity above- mentioned 
and paſſed April 8, 1559, power was given to the 
queen, with the advice of her metropolitan, &c. 
to ordain and publiſh ſuch farther ceremonies | 
and rites, as may be for the advancement off 
God's glory, &c. &c. And fo determined wa 
Elizabeth to poſſeſs this power, that ſhe told 


hated b 
Eliza- 
beth, 
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NOTES. 


[71] Elizabeth probably dreaded the puritan intereſt the vi 
more, ſince, for reaſons only to be drawn from the crooked 
policy of courts, her moſt entruſted miniſters, Cecil, Dudley, 
'Walfingham, and particularly her favorite, Eſſex, had ſuc - 
ceſſively entered into cloſe connections with that rigid party. 


* Hiſt, of Puritans, vol. i. p. 140. 
Arch- 
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Archbiſhop Parker that ſhe would not have paſſed CZE 
the act without it had been granted to her. 

It was early in 150 that Pope Pius IV. who vu lake 
had ſucceeded to the abſurdly-haughty Paul, made 3 
more than one attempt to lead Elizabeth towards 
la reconciliation. But the criſis was paſt; ſhe was 
| Eetcled in a rational ſyſtem of policy, which ad- 

: mitted no foreign interference either in religion 


Wor ſtate ; his nuncios were not even permitted to 
reach the ſhores of England. 


Nor was ſhe more diſpoſed to liften to the fali- 


Wcitations preſſed on her by the Roman Catholic 


powers of Europe in favor of their Engliſh bre- 


Wthren. It was an age of bigotry and perſecution , 
and although capital puniſhment on a religious 
account had been very rarely inflicted by the Pro- 


teſtant governments, yet the penalties on reading 


maſs were enacted to be, for the firſt offence, loſs Popith 


of goods, baniſhment for the ſecond, for the third, _ 


death. Surely too ſevere an ordinance againſt a treated. 

perſon who probably might act from conſcience, 

and have in his opinions neither mutiny nor 

8 E treaſon . Yet not an atom of this law would the 

acrid ſpirit of the times permit to be modified. 

A Declaration of Faith, to be made by all di- A Decla- 
vines on taking poſſeſſion of their benefices, and ;.: jag T 


© on certain holidays every year, was publiſhed about 
dis time. It gave diſguſt to the ſtricter part of The Pu- 


ritans dif 
guited, 


„ Colliers Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 468. 
the 
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Cent. XVI--the returned exiles; and, as the chief part of t!- 4 
| erudition which the Proteſtant clergy could boat 


ſubſiſted among thoſe exiles, learning was at ſo 191, 


an ebb in England, that, had not a few of them, 5 
ſuch as Grindal, Parkhurſt, Sandys, Pilkington*, 
and others, laid their ſcruples for a while to ſleep, 
there would have been great difficulty in filling th: 
vacant ſees, and livings, with decent incumbents. 

In conſequence of this ſcarcity of preachers, 


Archbiſhop Parker, when in 1561 he viſited hi; 
dioceſe, found a great deficiency both of loyalty 


and literature, among his parochial clergymen; 7? 2 


moſt of them being either ignorant mechanics or 


deſigning maſs-prieſts. The declaration in favor 3 6 
of the ſupremacy, and the adminiſtration of the 
-ſacrament, preſented for ſubſcription to each cler- 
gyman, in ſome part remedied the firſt of theſs 
evils t; and, to prevent the increaſe of the lat, 


the archbiſhop directed that no more mechanics 


ech day during the year. 


or tradeſmen ſhould be ordained. He then pro- 
ceeded at leiſure to appoint the chapters of the 
Bible, the Pſalms, &c. to be read in churches 


of” an 
* 88 +. * 
e . «5 4 2 * 
* > Mandy; 0 8 5 N 
. * — 


Unfortunately, in this very appointment the Pu- 5 UC 
ritans found a ſtumbling-block, as the Apocrypha, 


which they held [72] not admiſſible as Scripture, . 


3 X 4 
: * 2 
', by Ws 
Was : * „ 
_ 


9 — | 
NOTES. 


(72) The Apocrypha (from Azejvzru, to hide, becaul 23 
Its: bv. cap 1s obſcure) 'feems not to have met with ad- BY 


I. miſſion 


. Hiſt of Pur. p. 142. + Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 77 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


i. II. Part I. 5 1. 


A ections againſt the habits, &c. forced the biſhops 
g 1 to admit pluraliſts, non-reſidents, civil lawyers f, 


ö Az c. to populous benefices ; while men of real piety 
and ſound learning [73], ready and even eager to 
o their duty, ſtood by ſtarving and idle, from 
, 3 Ine great misfortune of being fettered by petulant, 
I nough unfeigned [74], ſcruples on their own ſide, 
3 Band unkind bars on that of the epiſcopalians. 

) 4 In 1562 the convocation aſſembled, and, after 
5 I cloſe examination, reduced the Articles of Faith 
: - | NOTES. 


2 „ iſſion in any refggmed church except that of England. 
„ ET be Council of Trent, however, allowed fix of its books 
o be canonical. And its merits, both in point of hiſto- 


e 

„ 3 ical intelligence and keen leſſons of morality, are ſurely 
not inconſiderable. 

ſe 7 3] The Univerſities could afford but little help to the 

, Fry At Oxford there were but Humphreys, Kingſmill, 


Þ and Sampſon, who were counted good preachers, and they 
Pere all Puritans. [His r. or Pairs. 
1741 Trifling as ſuch b may in this open- minded 
ge appear, we cannot help lamenting that they ſhould have 


ct 
r 2 1 . A 5 
3, „ " FR adi " 1 e Fo Bs 
28 4 Py A 8 i . * 
* 4 us 1 3 p N 
8 * tg. 
* 1 * = * 


Pimop of Exeter, and the next tranſlator of the Bible after 
5 2 ickliffe, and the indefatigable, and entertaining martyro- 
© Nogiſt, John Fox. Neither of theſe would accept of ſee or 
| 23 Peaefce while incumbered by that * tunica moleſta, the ſur- 
lice. The good old Coverdale died almoſt in want; but 
ox obtained a prebend at Sarum, and, by.the good-nature 
pf the biſhop, was permitted to enjoy it without any duty 
y hich might demand the inveſtment of that fatal cinRure. 


le 3 | [His T. or Pus. 
1. 0 Life of «uh Parker, p. 84. + Hiſt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 175. 
= from 


7 peduced to poverty the venerable Miles Coverdale, once 


477 
7as included“. And this, with the graver ob. Cant XVI. 
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Book VIII. 
dom 42 c 39. No very effential alteration was i 
made in the general doctrine by this decree. ; 4 
Convoca- At the ſame affembly a very warm attack was 
4 made on the ſurplice, the tippet, and the cornered : ; 
mous con- cap. It failed however; but the kneeling at the l 3 8 
— ſacrament, the croſs in baptiſm, and the uſe of Þ 
nies. organs, were ſaved only by the caſting vote; ſo 
powerful was the Puritan intereſt even in the © : | 
ſtrongeſt hold of epiſcopacy *. 1 NY 
The plague, which ravaged the .metropolis and 
country of England during 1563, ſeems to have 1 
turned away the attention of the people from po- 
lemic matters to the more immediate duty of ſell. 1 
preſervation. BY 
In 1564 [75] it appears, by a report found 
among the MSS. + of the ſecretary Cecil, that 1 3 
nothing could exceed the variety of methods in 
which divine ſervice was performed in places diſtant 8 
from the capital. © Some miniſter in a _—y 3 3 
ſays this obſerver, * ſome without; ſome with 2 
ſquare cap, ſome with a round cap, ſome vin. 
button cap, and ſome in a round hat; ſome in 
ſcholar's * and ſome in others,” 


” Yr 
NOTES. N Þ the 


1751 Peſtilence, death, and poverty, all aMifted Londo: f qr; 
ia 1564; the laſt being cauſed by a temporary ſtoppage fi 3 Y te 
the Flemiſh trade. The then unaccounted for Aurora Bore: Þ 
alis frighted the populace; the Thames, too, having bees ex. 
frozen, a ſudden thaw r floods, which ee, 
damages. [Horix sR 4 1 
* Strype's Annals, p. 337. + Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. Mo 3 

Tb 
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1 This criminal indifference could not expect to- C., l 
Wicration. Accordingly, in 1565, the Archbiſhop Non-con- 
of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, ſingled out two _ 24 
q Jof the moſt celebrated non-conformiſts in Oxford, repreſſed. 
: : J homas Sampſon, Dean of Chriſt-Church, and 
1 Dr. Lawrence Humphreys, preſident of Magdalen 
college. Theſe had been exiles, and were men 
e of ſenſe and learning. They wiſhed to retain 
their poſts, and offered, what they thought, rea- 
ſonable ſubmiſſions. Still however they would not 
c 3 wear the veſtments : © For,” ſaid they with cautious 
- 1 ſubtlety, * ſhould we put on the cornered cap, a 
. 1 7 s apparently of ſmall importance, who knows 
how ſoon we might be ordered to ſhave our 
al 43 4 Owns “? Impreſſed by this train of reaſoning, 


OO 


at * ſpurned the inſidious cap, loſt their benefices 

„ and retired to obſcurity; from which Dr. Hum- 

nt 2 F | F. . emerged ten years after, and ſubmitted to 

„ Dear the corner -· cap in a much inferior ſtation than 
chat which he had quirted. 

Ti Soon after this, the London clergymen were And at 
all 3 onvoked at Lambeth, and Mr. Thomas Cole, a London. 


F 3 Wprictt, dreſſed in the four-cornered cap, the tippet, 
and the ſcholar's gown, being ſet before them, 
1 . hey were aſked, Whether they would agree to 

4 dreſs like him? „Great, ſays Mr. Neal, was 
? 4 ; the anguiſh and diſtreſs of thoſe miniſters;” they 


ore- I l 

deen exclaimed, with unutterable horror, © we ſhall be 
"nel bY 

TY ; "WY 
15: life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 166. 
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Cent. XVI. killed in our ſouls for this pollution of our's“!“ 


HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. . Book VIII. 


Trabis conflict between conſcience and intereſt laſted 


Puritan 


preachers 


fenced. 


ſome hours; at length ſixty-one out of an hundred 
agreed to wear the deteſted dreſs, and the reſt 
were ſuſpended from their functions, but had three 


months allowed to form their final re ſolution. 
. The ice was now proken, and great ſeverity 
followed. One ſtroke filenced every Puritan 


preacher. The licences for performing divine 
ſervice were at once withdrawn from every clergy- | 
man, and were reſtored to none, unleſs to ſuch as 


agreed to ſign a declaration of conformity. 


It were needleſs to mention the diſtreſs to which 
this ſweeping edit drove the Puritan divines. 
Thoſe whoſe conſciences prompted them to ſuffer 7 . 
every extreme, rather than wear the cornered- cap, 
betook themſelves to various ways of living. Some 
became phyſicians, ſome lawyers, and ſome pri- 
vate chaplains. Many went to Scotland, and others 


returned each to his aſylum beyond the Channel. 


Cambridge, which abounded, as well as her 
ſiſter Oxford, with non-conformiſts, exerciſed a 1 3 
right derived from Pope Alexander VI. of licenſing 
twelve preachers, independent of epiſcopal exami- 
nation, and oddly enough conſtituted the father of . 
Cæſar Borgia, a patron of Puritan divines f. The 
primate debated this right, but in vain. The Uni- 


* Hiſt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 211. 
+ Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 193. 
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verſity attempted, however, without ſucceſs, to Cent. XVI. 
throw off the cornered cap. The heads of many 

colleges wrote to Cecil, their chancellor, and ex- 

preſſed the univerſal deteſtation of that enormity. 

But he was impenetrable, and the heads * ſub- 

mitted. 

The year 1566 produced a complete ſeparation Separa- 

between the church of England and the Puritan 97 ofrhe 


Puritans 


ſociety. Many pamphlets had been publiſhed by from the 


che non-conformiſts in defence of their opinion; Lugland. 
and, as mildneſs of manners, and delicacy of ſtyle, 
3 were not always attended to in the 16th century, 
h 3 their home ſtrokes, couched in provoking and 4 
— 3 perhaps ſcurrilous language, drew upon them a ſe- 1 
"WF vere injunction from the ſtar- chamber; prohibit- 1 
» 2 ing, on pain of three month's impriſonment, the | it 
1 XX publiſhing of any treatiſe © againſt the queen's in- 
- MM junftions f. i 
Forbidden thus to move the tongue or the pen i 
nnn defence of their opinions, the aggrieved non- bi 
er conſormiſts met and determined to have divine i 
1 


ſervice of their own, ſince they could not conſcien- 
s tiouſly join in that of the epiſcopalians. Some of 
them, it appears, affected with the dignity of the 


_ - - 


of I Engliſh Liturgy, propoſed to preſerve as much of 
he it as poſſible, amputating only the diſeaſed parts; 


but that propoſal was over-ruled, and the book of 


F Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 104. '+ Ibid. p. 222. 
Vor. II. Li ſervice 
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Cent. XVI. 


ſervice uſed at Geneva was appointed to be'the 


model “. 

In 1567 this plan was brought into practice; 
and, as a beginning, Plumber's Hall + was hired 
by the Puritans, on pretence of celebrating a wed- 
ding, but really that they might enjoy a whole day's 

Their prayers and ſermons. They met, to the number 

— of 100, but were ſurrounded and led to priſon by 

ed. the ſheriffs of London. Eight of the chief among 
them were examined before the Biſhop of Lon- 
don. Their anſwers to his queſtions were more 
ſtout than reſpectful, and as there were no ſigns 
of conciliation, twenty-four of them were ſent to 
priſon, and continued there a conſiderable time. 
Letters were, however, ſent Þ to theſe ſuffering 
brethren to encourage them to perſeverance, the 
energy of whoſe meaning amply compenſated for 
their def&iency in ſenſe and delicacy [76]. 


NOTES. 


[76] In one of theſe we read the following expreſſion, 
Let us not diſſemble, as ſome do, to fave their pigs, but be 
valiant for the truth.” Another ends thus: © Yours to com- 
mand in the Lord, William White ; who joineth with you 
in every ſpeck of truth, but utterly deteſteth whole Anti- 
chriſt, head, body, and tail.“ Another letter, written by one 
Lever, declares the writer's determination, let what will hap- 
pen, © neither to wear the ſquare cap nor ſurplice, becauſe thcy 
tended neither to decency nor edification.“ [Hrsr. os Pu. 

* Hiſt, of. Pur. vol. i. p. 230. 
+ Life of Abp. Grindal, p. 315. 
3 Hiſt, of Pur. vol. i. p. 246, 247. 
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the arms belonging to Cranmer, and Parker [77]. 


The Biſhops Bible “, which was publiſhed in 2 — 
1568, was intended to counteract that of Geneva, The 
which vas now in general uſe; but tended to Puri- — 
taniſm both in church and ſtate ſo viſibly by its publiſhed. 
notes, that it was believed to be dangerous. 

The ornaments to the new edition were coſtly 
and curious. There was a map of the Land of 
Canaan, and another of the journeys made by Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. There were ſome en- 


gravings, ſome genealogies, and delineations of 


The illneſs of Elizabeth in 1 568, who was with Inſolence 


Juſtice ſtyled the bulwark of the Proteſtant reli- 2 


gion, gave active ſpirits to the Roman Catholics, cholics. 
who began now to recollect a prophecy which in- | 


NOTES. 


[77] Decorations of this kind could not allure the Puri- 
tan reader from the ſevere ſarcaſms, both on church and 
ſtate, with which the political Scripture of Geneva abounded. 
The note on Exodus, chap. xv. verſe 19, which allows of 
diſobedience to regal authority ; that on 2d Chron. chap. 19, 
verſe 16, which cenſures Aſa for ſtopping ſhort in his work, 
when he contented himſelf with depoſing his mother, and 
not putting her to death; and that on Rev. chap. ix. verſe 3, 
wherein the locuſts which come out of the ſmoke are in- 
terpreted to be falſe teachers, worldly ſubtle prelates, with 
monks, friars, cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhops, biſhops, 
doctors, batchelors, maſters,” &c. &c. beſides numbers more, 
equally directed againſt all eſtabliſhments, civil and ecclefiaſti- 
cal, were not to be found in the Biſhops” Bible; and a map 
or two, or an engraving, were but indifferent ſubſtitutes tor 
annotations like theſe. - | 

* Hiſt, of Pur. vol. 1. p. 250. 
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Cent. XVI. timated, that the length of their adverſary's reign 
— n 8 * 8 


Objecti- 
ons of 
Thomas 
Cart- 
wright. 


would be only twelve years. Encouraged by this, 
and by a bull of excommunication hurled by the 
indignant Pius (in which the queen is ſtyled © an 
uſurper and a vaſſal of iniquity,” is depoſed, and 
all nations are encouraged to invade her domi- 
nions), they ſhewed uncommon ſigns of diſaffection. 
In Lancaſhire churches were ſhut up by force, 
and the Popiſh ritual publicly uſed. For the ic 
outrages ſeveral gentlemen were examined by com- 
miſſioners, and many bound to their good beha- 


vior *. In Oxford, two colleges, Corpus Chriſti 


and New College, were ſo full of Roman Catholics, 
that their viſitor, the Biſhop of Wincheſter was 
forced, in 1569, to break down the gates , in 
order to enter that he might purge theſe ill- affected 
ſocieties. | 

Nothing of great importance ſeems to have il- 
luſtrated the eccleſiaſtical annals of England unti! 
the year 1571, except, indeed, the bold lectures of 
a Mr. Thomas Cartwright of Cambridge, a man 
of learning and eloquence ; who, beſides the uſual 
ſcruples of the Puritans, added his private objec- 


tions. The care of burying the dead did not,“ he 


ſaid, © belong to the miniſterial office, more than to 
the reſt of the church. In giving names to chil- 
dren, he thought, that © paganiſm ſhould be avoil- 


* Strype's Annals, p. 541. 
+ Life of Abp. Grindal, p. 133, 
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ed, as well as the names and offices of Chriſt," Cent W, 
4 3 
Theſe and other propoſitions, more petulant, per- 
haps, than dangerous or intelligible, cauſed their 
publiſher to be ſilenced, and expelled the univer- 
ſity. A ſhorter but not ſo candid a method of 
appreciating the merit of his doctrines, as that 
of a public conference ; in which Cartwright offered 
to engage with any man of polemic learning “. 
In 1571, Mr. Strickland, an ancient parlia- Succeſs of 


ment- man , moved the houſe, that © the Com- N 
and's en- 


mon- prayer Book might be altered, and many deavor 10 
ſuperſtitions removed.“ The courtiers ſaid, that 1 
this motion trenched on the prerogative; and the | 
queen ſent for him and diſcharged him from attend- 
ing in parliament, But finding that this prohibi- 
tion had given great offence, the cautious Eliza- 
beth withdrew it; and Strickland proceeded with 
his motion, but without ſucceſs [78 ]. 

The ſeſſion did not, however, finiſh without an 
addreſs to the queen for a reformation of the 
church; which had no more effect on Elizabeth 


NOTES, 


[78] On this occaſion a committee attended on Arch- 
biſhop Parker. © Will you not leave theſe things to your 
biſnops?“ ſaid he. No!” anſwered Peter Wentworth, a 
iturdy non-conformiſt, by the faith I bear to God, we will 
paſs nothing before we underſtand it; for that were to make 
you Popes. No! make you Popes who liſt, we will make 
you none.” | [HisT, or Pur, 

* Clarke's Life of Cartwright, p. 18. 
.+ D'Ewes's Journal, p. 156, 157. 
113 than 
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Cent. XVI. than that of a reverend Puritan, Mr. Gilbert Al- 
cock, who, at the ſame juncture, petitioned the 
convocation on behalf of the ſilenced miniſters. 

The parliament had not neglected, during its 
ſitting, to guard againſt the admiſſion of any 
bull from Rome; it had even declared thoſe who 
might introduce an Agnes Dei, a Crucifix, or any 
relique conſecrated by the Pope, guilty of a 
premunire. | 

The town of Northampton abounding with 
Puritans, two numerous ſocieties of a religious 
kind were formed there and in the neighborhood. 
In theſe at firſt there was nothing remarkable, 
except that the lectures pronounced at one of them 

Propheſy- were called © Propheſyings, from a ſcripture- text 

gs. oddly applied. It was not long before they were 
looked upon as nurſeries for Puritan preachers. 

Before the cloſe of 1571, the good and learn- 
ed John Jeroel, Biſhop of Saliſbury, ended his life ; 
he was born in 1521, had been an exile during 
the reign of Mary. He was compared to Bellar- 
mine as to excellence in polemic writing ; and his 
« Apology* for the church of England is greatly 
eſteemed, and was tranſlated into Greek by an 
Engliſh lady, and publiſhed at Conſtantinople. 
He had a vaſt memory, and could, after once 
reading it over, repeat by heart any one of his own 
long ſermons “. | 


„Grainger, vol. i, p. 209. 
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Mr. David Whitehead died nearly at the ſame Cn. XV 
time; en eminent, and, as Mr. Neale ſtyles him, 
© a molt heavenly profeſſor of divinity “.“ Eliza- 
beth honored him for living a batchelor [79], and 
preſſed him to accept the ſee of Canterbury. 
He approved not the ſquare cap, but lived by 
preaching in private families, | 
In 1572, two bills, which were levelled at rites Wiſh of 
and ceremonies, and meant to bring the Puritans de cam 


| mons tor a 
ſpontaneouſly back to church, by complying with reform 


their chief requeſts, gave great offence to the rul- 1 
ing powers. They were ſent up to the queen by queen. 
the commons, with a petition in the uſual hum- 

ble ſtrain, © that ſhe would not be offended,” &c. 

&c, But ſhe ſent to tell them, that ihe diſlik- 


ed both,” and never returned them. The ſtout 


NOTES. 


[79] I like thee the better,” ſaid the capricious queen 
one day to the ſturdy Puritan, © Whitehead, that thou liveſt 
unmarried.” In troth, Madam,” replied he, bluntly, and 
I like you the wwor/e for the ſame cauſe.” Whitehead had a 
great memory, which aſſiſted him much in diſputation. 

[Bacon's AroPHTHEGMS, 

In 1572 died alſo, at Mechlin, to which place his religion 
had cauſed him to retire, Dr. John Clement, an eminent 
phyſician, and a man of great learning. After having been 
tutor to Sir Thomas More's children, he became Greek 
profeſſor at Oxford. His wife, Margaret, who had been 
bred up by Sir T. More, was as learned as himſelf. [Aix ix. 


„ Hilt, of Pur. vol. i. p. 278, 
114 Puritan, 
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Cent. XVI. Puritan, Wentworth, roſe and ſpoke againſt a pro- 


ceeding ſo deſpotic, and he was ſent to the Tower “. 

Indifferent as the ſucceſs of this attempt had 
been, the non-conformiſts, finding no hopes from 
the favor of the queen, or her biſhops, determined 
again to apply to the commons. Accordingly two 
of their moſt eminent teachers, Field and Wilcox, 
preſented an © Admonition' to the lower houſe con- 
cerning the needful reformation of the church, and 
the condemnation | 80] of ceremonies. Thomas 
Cartwright, juſt returned from exile, ſeconded 
the remonſtrance. The parliament neglected them, 
and the court imprifoned them. Indeed a re- 
petition of this adventure compriſes moſt of 
Queen Elizabeth's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The 


ſame perpetual oppoſition on the Puritan's fide 


againſt the cap, the ſurplice, and the organ; the 
ſame pertinacity in retaining each on that of the 
conformiſts, But the Puritans engaged to a great 
diſadvantage, as the ſecular arm was always ready 
to ſecond the ſtroke of the epiſcopalian [81] 


This 


NOTES. 

[80] Every petition preſented by Puritans offered its 
mite towards the abolition of church muſic. The laſt-men- 
tioned production is accompanied by a confeſſion, which avers, 
© that they do not object to the plain ſinging of pſalms, but 
that they abhor the toſſing the pſalms from one ſide to the 
other, with the interminglement of organs.“ [HIS T. or Pus. 

[81] On theſe occaſions the judges ſometimes permitted 
their vivacity to outrun that grave caution which, in the 


eighteenth 
* Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 394. 
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This undetermined contention muſt have hurt Cent. XVI. 
the intereſt of religion in general, if the picture Harſh 
which follows bears any likeneſs to the original it 4 by 
means to copy : © The churchmen heaped up many 
benefices on themſelves, and refided at none, neg- 
lecting their cures. Among the laity there was 
little devotion ; the Lord's day greatly prophaned, 
and little obferved ; the common prayers not fre- 
quented; ſome lived without any ſervice of God at 
all; many were mere heathens and atheiſts. The 
queen's own court a harbor for epicures and athe- 
iſts, and a kind of lawlels place, becauſe it : ſtood 
in no pariſh *. 

In 1573, the outrageous inſanity of Peter Bir- Frenzy of 
chet, a mad fanatic, who had been accounted a à fanatic. 


NOTES. 


eighteenth century, is thought neceſſary in a character ſo high 
and ſo important. The lord chief juſtice, and other judges, 
examined Mr. White, a citizen of London, as follows : 

L. C. J. Who is this ? 

Priſoner, White, an't pleaſe your honor. 

L. C. J. Ay! White, as black as the devil! 

Priſoner. Not ſo, my lord. One of God's children. 

We ſind the ſame eminent perſon proceeding thus: 

L. C. J. Thou art a rebel. 

Priſoner. Not ſo, my lord—a true ſubject. 

L. C. J. Yea! I ſwear by God thou art a very rebel. 

The lord chief juſtice being modeſtly reprimanded by the 
priſoner for this groſs exceſs of language, defended himſelf 
by ſaying, that he might ſwear in a matter of charity.” 

[HIS r. or Puk, 


» Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 395. 
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Puritan, ſtirred up additional troubles for the ſect. 
Fancying himſelf armed in the cauſe of heaven, 
he ruſhed through the ſtreets, and, meeting Sir 
William Winter, and Captain Hawkins, two ce- 
lebrated naval officers, on horſeback, their ſer- 
vants following at ſome diſtance on foot, he wound- 
ed the latter dangerouſly in the arm and fide, 
taking him to be, as he owned, Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, captain of the guards, whom, he ſaid, © he 
was moved by the Spirit of God to ſlay, as being 
an enemy of God's word, and a lover of Papiſtry.' 
Irritated at the danger of her navigator (though 
Hawkins did recover), the queen would have had 
Birchet ſtraightway put to death by martial law ; 
but her counſellors telling her that ſuch proceed- 
ing would be illegal, he was tried as an heretic. He 
then promiſed to recant, and would probably have 
eſcaped puniſhment, had he not, ſtill aiming to 
kill Hatton, in a new fit of madneſs, knocked 
his keeper on the head with a billet; for which 
he was tried and hanged. Innocent as were the 
non-conformiſts of this inſane enterprize, they arc 
believed to have ſuffered by it in the queen's opi- 
nion, and to have owed ſeveral ſeverities, which they 
had to ſuffer, to this ill-grounded perſuaſion. 

In 1574, the propheſyings, as they were ſtrange- 
ly called, having much increaſed in the dioceſe of 
York, &c. Archbiſhop Parker determined to ſup- 
preſs them, as he looked on them as exerciſes of 
Puritaniſm, notwithſtanding that they were ap- 

parently 
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parently pointed againſt the Roman Catholic Cent. XVI 
do&rines. Parkhurſt, Biſhop of Norwich, a 
reverend exile, ſupported them, and the council 
wrote in their favor“; but the archbiſhop, having 
perſuaded 'the queen that they tended to promote 
diſaffection to her government, ſhe ordered every 
means to be uſed towards their ſuppreſſion. The 
good old biſhop, frowned on by the court, and 
reprimanded by the primate, protected them no 
more, nor indeed remained much longer alive. 

He died much lamented in his dioceſe, as cha- Arch- 


: : ritable 7, hoſpitable, and moderate; and was ſoon Pp 
1 ; followed to the grave by his reprover, Dr. Matthew dies. 
Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had been 


bred at Chriſt Church college, Cambridge, and 
having been chaplain to Anne Boleyn, he had 
good preferments in the church; all which he was 
) IE obliged to relinquiſh in the reign of Mary becauſe 


be had taken a wife. Elizabeth, at the begin- 
| MX ing of her reign, beſtowed the primacy upon him, 
- although ſhe liked not his marriage, as ſhe contri- 
ved once, humorouſly, to tell his conſort. The 
queen had been hoſpitably entertained at his houſe, 
we had thanked him; and now,” ſaid ſhe, turn- 


ing to the lady, © what ſhall I fay to you? Madam 
I may not call you, and Miſtreſs I am aſhamed to 
call you, ſo I know not what to call you; but 


* Life of Abp, M. Parker, p. 460, 461. 
1 Ibid. paſſim. Fuller's Church Hiſt, b. 9, p. 108. 
yet 
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Cent. XVI. yet I do thank you.“ Dr. Parker left munificent 


His poe- 
try. 


donations to many colleges and churches, and ex- 
pended great ſums on the repairs of his palaces 
at Canterbury and Lambeth, where he lived with 
great hoſpitality, and protected the deprived pre- 
lates, Tonſtal and Thirlby, in his family, during 
their reſpective lives. He wrote © Antiquitates Bri- 
tannicæ, a work which proved his knowledge of 
eccleſiaſtical remains; and was the founder of the 


Antiquarian Society in London *. He is be- 


lieved to have been a good Oriental ſcholar ; and, 
having a turn to poetry, amuſed himſelf, during 


his retirement, while Mary reigned, with tranſ- 


lating the pſalms into metre. In his poetic preface 
he thus ſings the power of holy muſic : 
The pſalmift ſtayde with tuned ſonge 
The rage of myndes aghaſt; 
As David did, with harpe amonge, 
To Saul in fury caſt. 


With golden ſtringes, ſuch harmonie 
His harpe ſo ſweete did wreſte, 

That he reheved his phreneſie, 
Whom wicked ſprites poſſeſt.“ 

What follows is a ſpecimen of the tranſlation 
of the 18th Pſalm, but cannot be, without great 
diſadvantage, compared with the celebrated verſion 
of Sternhold of the ſame paſſage : 


Grainger, vol. i. p. 204. 
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The heav'n full lowe he made to bowe, 
And downe did he enſue * ; 

And darkneſs greate was underſette 
His feete in clowdy hue. 


He rode on hye, and did fo flye 
Upon the Cherubines ; 

He came in ſight, and made his flight 
Upon the wynge of wyndes. 


The Lord from heaven ſent down his leaven, 
And thundered thence in ire; 


He thunder caſt, in wondrous blaſt, 
With hayle and coales of fyre.” [82] 


The hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry ſays, Here 
is ſome degree of ſpirit, and a choice of phraſeo- 
logy ; but, on the whole, Parker will be found to 
want facility, and in general to have been un- 
practiſed, in writing Engliſh verſes. His abilities 
were deſtined to other ſtudies, and adapted to 
employments of a more archiepiſcopal nature. 


* NOTES. 


[$2] Contraſt theſe pompous lines with the modeſt muſe 
of the Counteſs of Pembroke, ſiſter to Sir Philip Sidney. 
Pſalm LI. Stanza 1. 
* O Lorde! whoſe grace no lymitts comprehend, 
Sweet Lorde! whoſe mercies ſtand from meaſure free, 
To me that grace, to me that mercy ſend, 
And wype, O Lorde! my ſinnes, from ſinful me. 
Ocleanſe! O waſh! my foul iniquitie, 
- Cleanſe ſtill my ſpotts, ſtill waſh away my ſtayninges, 
Till ſtaynes and ſpotts in me leave no remayninges.” 
Follow. 
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The Puritans were loud in their complaints * of 
the archbiſhop's ſevere conduct towards their party 
[83]. He had known,” ſaid they, © what per- 
ſecution was; but he only recalled to mind his own 
ſufferings, that he might copy them at the coſt of 
his once brethren in adverſity,” 

About the ſame time died, much advanced in 


years, Richard Taverner , a gentleman of Nor- 


folk, and an active reformer. As Proteſtant di- 
vines were ſcarce in the days of Elizabeth, ſhe 
had indulged. him with a licence (though a lay- 
man) to preach, and he was looked on as a maſter 
of pulpit eloquence. The reader may judge of 
his merits by an extract from a ſermon which, 
when ſheriff of Oxfordſhire, he delivered from 
the ſtone pulpit of St. Mary's, Oxford, with his 
ſword by his ſide, and his golden chain round his 
neck: * Arriving at the mount of St. Mary's, in 
the ſtony-ſtage where I now ſtand, I have brought 
you ſome fine biſkets, baked in the oven of cha- 


rity, carefully conſerved for the chickens of the 


church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the ſwect 
{ſwallows of ſalvation,” &c. 


NOTES. 
[83] © He was a“ Parker,” indeed,” ſays the quaint Ful- 


ler, © careful to keep the fences, and ſhut the gates of dilci- 


pline, againſt all ſuch night-ſtealers as would invade the 

fame.” [Cnuxch HistoORY- 
* Hitt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 340. | 

+ Ath. Oxoni enſes, apud articulum Taverner, | 

Another 
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Another celebrated preacher, Edward Dering of Cent. Xvi. 
Kent, ended his life in 1574. He had ſpirit enough 
to tell Elizabeth, when he preached before her, 
that in Mary's time ſhe might have taken for 
her motto Tanguam Ovis,' * Meck as a lamb;' 
but that ow it ought to be © Tanqguam indomita 
juvenca,' Wild as a heifer.” The mgderate queen 
excuſed this fally, and only bade him preach no 
more before her “. 

Early in 1576, Archbiſhop Grindal was tranſla- Dr. Grin- 
ted from York to Canterbury, Dr. Sandys to —_ 
York, and Dr. Aylmer to London, The new pri- primate, 
mate was old, and remarkably moderate in his 
principles; nor would he ſtir a ſtep farther in per- 
ſecuting the Puritans than he was obliged to do, by 
orders which he dared not to diſobey. The pro- 
pheſyings he openly favored, only endeavoring to 
regulate them by his advice in ſuch a way, that 
government might not take offence at their con- 
tinuing to exiſt. 

The next year it was reported to Elizabeth, 
that the propheſyings continued to be held in 
almoſt every dioceſe. New orders were therefore 
iſſued f to each biſhop, to uſe every poſſible me- 
thod to ſtop the practice. They obeyed, although 
ſome of them unwillingly, particularly in the dioceſe 
of Litchfield and Coventry ; the new archbiſhop, 


* Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. ix. p. 10g. 
+ Lite of Abp. Grindal, p. 190, &c. 
Dr, 
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Cent. XVI. Dr. Grindal, ſteered a different courſe ; he not t 
only gave no orders againſt them, but actually wrote t 

to the queen to tell her how much ſervice to the C 

cauſe of pulpit-oratory theſe propheſyings, or j 
preaching exerciſes, had been “. Before this C 
inſtitution,” ſaid the honeſt but impolitic primate, v 

© I knew of but three good preachers in my dioceſe. t 

Now, I can bring thirty that may be heard with b 
applauſe at Paul's croſs; and forty or fifty more a 

who are able to read lectures to their own pariſhes.” | © 

This was uncourtly doctrine, and the good arch- WW c 

biſhop was confined to his houſe and menaced with t. 
degradation. The queen did not think it right, WW e 
however, to proceed ſo far; but Dr. Grindal 1 f 

long remained in a gentle impriſonment. t 

Power of In the mean while the Puritan intereſt throve a 
the Puri- main, notwithſtanding the checks it received; and a 
ſo few [34], as is affirmed, - were there among We d 
NOTES. 1 

[84] Hard as this 15 to believe, yet the people believed it; . 8 

witneſs the ſupplications to parliament from London and from  =y 
Cornwall. The Londoners quaintly ſay, that they are $ ly 

peſtered with candleſticks, not of gold but clay; that ſcarcely 198 

the tenth man waits on his charge; that the Sabbath i E 

wholly negle&ed,” &c. &c. The Corniſh men, more out- j B 

rageous, ſay, that they are above go, ooo ſouls who have ; 
none to teach them but fornicators, adulterers ; ſome felons, 3 
bearing the marks of their offence in their hand; ſome | aj 
drunkards, Sunday gameſters,” &c, The mouths of Papills, 3 


inſidels, and filthy livers, are open againſt them.“ They beg 
the houſe to diſpoſſeſs theſe dumb dogs and ravenous 


wolves, | [HisT. or Pos. 
* Hiſt, of Pur. vol. i. p. 358. 
thoſe 
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thoſe who conformed who took any attention to Cent. XVI. 
their duty, and ſo great was the number of the ; 


diſſentient clergy, that it was found impoſſible to 
prevent the laſt-mentioned from re- entering thoſe 
churches as  curates, from which, as rectors and 
vicars, they had been ejected. They accepted of 
trifling ſtipends, certain of being aſſiſted by the 
benevolence of their hearers; with whom, on 
account of their zeal and ſufferings, the non- 
conformiſts were generally popular. Theſe curates 
continued to meet in ſpite of the court's endeavor 
to prevent them, and to practice preachings or 
exerciſes in the manner of the exploded. prophe- 
ſyings. Steps of honor in the church they con- 
trived ſtill to attain to; for by going to Antwerp, 
and ſubmitting a ſhort time to the Dutch eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline, they were admitted to receive 
degrees as in the church of England “. 


It was about this time that a ſet of German fa- Family of 
natics, ſtyling themſelves the Family of Love, and Love, 


taking their ideas of religion from one Henry 


Nicholas, began to appear. Their principles ver- 


ged towards Quietiſm ; and, before it was long, 
they fell under the notice of the civil magiſtrate. 
But they were preceded, in the path of ſuffer- 
ing, by a ſet of Dutch Anabaptiſts, who had been 
apprehended near Alderſgate, to the number of 


twenty-ſeven; they were tried before the con- 


* Strype's Annals, p. 513. 
Vol. II, K k ſiſtory 
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Cent. XVI. ſiſtory of St. Paul's (which ſeemed to caſt an 
envious eye at the orthodox ſplendor of Mary's 
reign), and eleven of them, ten women and one 
man, condemned to the flames, by the writ · De 
Hæretico comburendo; which, after having been 
ſome years hung up, was put in force to the de- 
ſtruction of theſe poor wretches. Two of them 
ſuffered at the ſtake, the other nine were whipt 
and baniſned. They were ſuppoſed to inherit the 
noxious principles of John Muncer and his 
wretched crew [85]. a 

Popiſh ſe- Seminaries were begun at this juncture to be ſet- 

minaries. tjed in continental towns, with | a view to ſupply 

miſſionarĩes to Proteſtant countries. That at᷑ Douay 
ſoon ſent over hundreds to England alone . The 

Roman Catholic princes ſpared no coſt if form- 

ing ſocieties, the n nn of which 

they fore ſaw. 

Abjet- If Puritaniſm had begun in 1580 to ſprinkle the 

— Engliſh commons with its zeal, it had then im- 

ment, parted none of its ſteadineſs ; for, on their voting 

that © they would meet at the Temple-church for 
preaching and to join in prayer for her Majeſty,” 
&c. &c. Elizabeth, ſuſpecting that at the bottom 


NorzES. 

[85] Beſides theſe unhappy victims, Matthew Hamont, 2 
deiſtical fanatic, was convened before the Biſhop, & c. of Nor- 
wich, and afterwards ſentenced by the recorder, &c. to hav? 
his ears cut off, and, ſeven days afterwards, to be burnt. 


This was executed. | [HotinGsSHED: 
* Fuller, b. ix. p. 92. 
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of this loyal ardor ſome grains of non-conformity Cen. XVL 


were concealed, ſent a ſevere meſſage by Hatton, 
© wandering at their raſhneſs.*” And the ſervile 


ſenate inſtantly owned its offence and cantempt ; 


and humbly craved forgiveneſs *. 

Sarcaſtical pamphlets began now to be written 
by the oppreſſed party, and Elizabeth finding it 
eaſier to puniſh the writers than to anfwer them, 
countenanced an act, whereby, to deviſe, write, 
or print, any book, rhyme, ballad, letter, &c. 
&c. againſt the government, was made felony.” 


Another ſevere law was paſſed, nominally againſt 


the Papiſts, but included the unlucky, obnoxious 
Puritan. 


long. The miniſters of Elizabeth gave them no reſt 


until they f, with their teacher, Robert Brown (a 


man of good deſcent in Rutland), had quitted the 
kingdom, and migrated to Middleburg in Zea- 
land, where the ' ſociety ſoon fell to pieces , 
and was ſcarcely heard of again [86]. 

NOTES. 


[86] The founder, a man of an impatient ſpirit, returned 
to England, lived a riotous life, and died in a priſon, to which 
he had been ſent for abuſing and beating a conſtable, at the 
age of 81. [FuLLEer's Ch. HIsroar. 

* Heylyn, p. 287. + Strype's Annals, p. 21, 
t Fuller's Ch. Hiſtory, b. x. p. 168, 
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In 1581 che Browniſts, a moſt violent ſet of The 
reformers, were firſt heard of, They laſted not Brownifs 
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Cent. XVI. In the ſame year a party of over ſcrupulous 


Image image-haters defaced the ſtatues within their reach 

breakers. at the croſs in Cheapſide; nor were the perpe- 
trators diſcovered, although a large reward was 
offered. 

Nothing happened during the next year, except 
additional burthens on the Puritans, and a ſteady 
reſiſtance in that elaſtic race. They had ſtill many 
favorers in the church and at court, but their On 
immoveable firmneſs, or, as their enemies called it, 
obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, was their beſt friend. 
Their preachers wanted not ſupport. They were 
tutors in many noble houſes, and formed'the- bulk 
of the chaplains in the army and navy, + 


Deathand Edmond Grindal, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


& 
mover diedin 1583. He was a man of deep learning. His 


==. principles were ſo well known, that he had been 
forced -to fly to foreign countries during the reign 
of Mary. Elizabeth gave him in 1560 the ' fee of 
London, and Canterbury in 1575. He joined 
John Fox in compoſing the Martyrology, and had 

a conſiderable ſhare in forming the Liturgy. A 
De between Cuſtom and Truth, in John 
Fox's great work, was written by Dr. Grindal. 
He had been ſequeſtered from his functions, and 
confined to his own houſe ſome time before his 
deceaſe, for declining to proſecute thoſe. who went 
about propheſyings (as they ſtyled their voca- 
tion), according to the orders of Elizabeth. Sir 


John Harrington gives a err different reaſon for 
this 


0 8 5 — * 8 „ 
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got 


this prelate's diſgrace. The Earl of Leiceſter, he Cent. XVI. 
ſays, protected an Italian phyſician, the huſband 


of two wives at once, and for that reaſon ſeverely 
proſecuted by the archbiſhop ; who, having diſ- 
regarded the lords intreaties, was applicd to, even 
by a letter from the queen, to ſtop the proceſs. 
The ſtout prelate, inſtead of yielding, told her 
Majeſty, that her letter was ſo heterodox, that he 
muſt, in conſcience, demand a written agcount of 
her own faith. Overawed by the archbiſhop's 
ſanctity, Elizabeth meant to comply, but was diſ- 
ſuaded by her favorite ; and Dr. Grindal was bade 
to keep his houſe. His friends reported that he 
was blind ; but he lived ſome time after this impri- 
ſonment, and had promiſed to reſign his ſee to the 
queen, when death prevented him. 


The ſame year proved alſo fatal to Bernard Gil- Of Ber- 
nard Gil- 


pin, Archdeacon of Durham, born in 1517. He 
had been a zealous diſputant on the Roman Catholic 
fide, but was converted to Proteſtantiſm by Peter 
Martyr. He was ſent for in the reign of Mary 
out of the North, to ſuffer for his religion. 
Luckily, however, he broke his leg on the journey, 
and the death of the queen faved him. He refuſed 
the biſhopric of Carliſle ; and was at his own rectory 
(Houghton Le Spring, in Durham) ſo hoſpitable, 
that it was a common faying, that a horſe turned 
out any where in the North, would find his way 
thither.” Gilpin was learned, charitable, and 
pious, | 
oY Kk 3 Dr. 


pin. 


ry 
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Cent. XVI: Dr. John Whitgift was now placed in the ſee of 
Dr. Whie. Canterbury, and began his archiepiſcopal ® courſe 
gift made by promulgating a ſet of ſevere articles ; aimed, 


Pr imate. 


with great dexterity, at thoſe inſtances of non- 


conformity which hitherto had been left untouched ; 


particularly the preaching and praying in private 


families to the neighbors aſſembled together. He 


was ſo ſtrict in demanding compliance with theſe 
regulations, and a ſubſcription to a thorough ap- 
probation of the Common Prayer, &c. that, during 
his firſt viſitation, he ſuſpended 233 clergymen for 
refuſing their aſſent. As future viſitations by this 
orthodox prelate occaſioned a ſtill greater number 
of prieſts to loſe their benefices, the diſtreſs of the 
ejected vented itſelf, in ſupplications to the coun- 


cil, from not only the miniſters, but from the gen- 


tlemen of the counties which had loſt them. All 
was, however, in vain; and the archbiſhop, un- 
moved by the complaints and diſtreſs of the preach- 
ers and their families, petitioned the queen for 
new powers, that he mien utterly eradicate the 
ſchiſm [87]. 


NOTES. 

[87] Heretics ſtill mourned the want of toleration. A 

taylor and a ſhoemaker were hanged at Bury for diſappro- 

ving of the received Liturgy; and John Lewis, a kind of Soci- 
nian, was burnt at Norwich in 1583. 

* Life of Bernard Gilpin, paſſim. 

I Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 118. | 

b ä The 
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The powers granted by this high commiſſion, Cent. XVI. 
the ſixth that had ever been iſſued, and dated High. 
January 7, 1583-4, were ſuperior to any which — Y 
had before been granted. There were forty-four 
commiſſioners named, twelve of whom were bi- 
ſhops, and the reſt privy-counſellors, lawyers, and 
officers of ſtate. It appeared on the face of this 
commiſſion that authority was given to enquire 
into all manner of heretical opinions, © ſeditious 
talks, &c, &c. by any means or ways, certainly 
including rack and torture. The whole affair 
brought the Spaniſh inquiſition much too cloſely 
to the mind; and had a very bad effe& on the 
quiet of ſome perſons, and on the loyalty of 
others. 

In order to render tlie proceedings of this court Severity 

more effectual, twenty-four articles were invented 1 
by the archbiſhop, and each clergyman was to Whitgift, 
be examined on each of theſe. And ſo well were 
they calculated to perform the work, that it was 
hardly poſſible for any one to guard againſt each 
interrogatory which the commiſſioners were hereby 
appointed to employ “. This very harſh conduct 
occaſioned a letter from the treaſurer Burleigh to 

the archbiſhop, in which he ſays, © he will not call 
his proceedings captious, but thinks they are hardly 
charitable f.. Not lang after this, Mr. Beale, 
clerk of the queen's council, having warmly blamed 

Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 163, f Ibid. p. 160. 
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the archbiſhop for his inveteracy, a primate; in 
his turn, accuſed him, before the queen and 


council, among other things, © of having con- 

demned the racking of offenders as illegal, and con- 

trary to the liberty of the ſubject; and of warning 

thoſe that uſed torture, although directed by the 

queen's hand, to look to it that their doings were 

well warranted .“ Theſe charges, which load 

with diſgrace the flinty heart which conceived 

them, were thrown with contempt from the 

council-board, 

A fruitleſs A fruitleſs conference was held in 1 584 before 

_ three of Elizabeth's miniſters of ſtate; between 

the primate and the Biſhop of Winton on one 

hand, and Dr. Sparke and Mr. Travers on that of 

the Puritans. It broke up, as uſual, with no viſible 
advantage on cither ſide, nor any conviction . 

After ſuffering, what they thought, very harſh 

treatment, eſpecially as coming from the hands of 

old friends [88], the Puritans determined to ſeek 

| redreſs 


NOTES. 


[38] Dr. Aylmer, Biſhop of London, was one of theſe. 
He had been an exile during the Marian perſecution, and 
had written with bitterneſs againſt the lordly dignities, and 
civil authority,” of the biſhop. Yet, when he had attained 
to a ſee, no man carried thoſe dignities to a higher pitch- 
As an eccleſiaſtical judge we have the following record of his 

unſeemly 
Life of Abp. — p. 212. 
+ Ibid. p. 170. 
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redreſs from the parliament which met in No- Cent. XVI. 
vember, 1584, and which was no way diſinclined * 
to 
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NOTES. 


unſeemly warmth while examining a Puritan preacher named 
Merbury, whoſe coolneſs muſt have been provoking, but 
ought not to have thrown a prelate off his guard. 
Biſhop. * The Biſhop of Peterborough was overſeen when 
he admitted thee as a preacher at Northampton.” 
Merbury. Like enough ſo, I pray God theſe ſcales may 


fall from his eyes!” 
Biſhop. * Thou art a very aſs! thou art mad! Thou cou- 


ragious? Nay, thou art impudent. By my troth I think he 
is mad ; he careth for nobody.” 
Merbury. Sir, I take exception at fearing judges; I praiſe 
God I am not mad, but ſorry to ſee you out of temper.” 
'Biſhep. Did you ever hear one more impudent? _ 
Merbury. It is not, I truſt, impudence to anſwer for my- 
ſelf,” 
Biſhop. © Thou takeſt upon thee to be a preacher, but there 
is nothing in thee; thou art a very aſs, an ideot, anda fool! 
An overthwart, proud, Puritan knave,” &c. &c. &c. 
Merbury, I humbly beſeech you, Sir, have patience, and 
give this people a better example, &c. &c, &c. 
# [His r. or Pu. 
N The candid reader will find much to blame in the conduct 
of each party, and will give great allowance to the reſent- 
ment of the hierarchy, when aſſailed by ſuch odious-ribaldry 
as the following, which is extracted from a petition to par- 
liament, in 1586, for a reform of the charch. Among other 
things, it prays, © That all cathedral churches may be put 
down where the ſervice of God is grievoully abuſed by piping 
of organs, ſinging, ringing, and trowling of pſalms, from 
one ſide of the choir to another; with the ſqueaking of 
chaunting choriſters, diſguiſed, as all the reſt, in filtay ſur- 
plices; ſome in corner-caps and filthy copes, imitating the 
faſhion 
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Sea AVE. to their cauſe. Three petitions in their favor were 


The 


tans — 
tion the 


ri · introduced by Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir Edward 
Dymock, and Mr. Gates; and, by the advice of 


commons. the commons, ſixteen articles were drawn up by 


way of petition, and preſented to the houſe of lords, 
that they might join in an humble ſuit to the queen 
in favor of the deprived miniſters. This was ac- 
companied by a ſupplication of thouſands among 


the poor, who ſet forth, that they had none * to 


break the bread of life for them,” 

The biſhops [89] anſwered: this petition, and 
propoſed ſome ſmall modifications *, but fo little 
to the ſatisfaction of the commons, that they 


— = 
NOTES. 
faſhion and manner of Antichriſt the Pope, that man of fin, 
and child of perdition, with his other rabble of miſcreants 
and ſhavelhings. Theſe unprofitable drones, or rather cater- 
pillars of the world, conſume yearly, ſome 25001. ſome 30001. 
ſome more, ſome leſs, whereby no profit cometh to the church 
of God. They (the cathedrals) are the dens of idle loitering 
lubbards, the harbours of time-fſerving hypocrites,” &c. 
[A REqQuesT FROM ALL TRUE CHRISTIANS TO THE 
HonouraBLEe Hovuss or PARLIAMENT, 
[89] One of the moſt rational and moſt ſtrongly-urged 
demands of the Puritans was, that the performance of mar- 
riage rites ſhould be allowed in any ſeaſon of the year. The 
denial of this,“ faid a grave non-conformiſt divine, re- 
minds us of the character which the Apoſtle gives of an 
apoſtate from the faith, © Forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abſtain from meats”.* The anſwer was a weak 
one: This requeſt tendeth to the ſlander of the church, as 
having hitherto maintained an error.“ [His r. or Pur, 


* Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 209. 
4 | : Inſtantly 
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inſtantly prepared a ſharp bill againſt pluralities, Cen. _ 
and ſent it up to the houſe of lords, where, by the ; 
courtly and epiſcopal ſtrength of intereſt, it was 

loſt [90]. 

Irritated at this, the commons, with unuſual Bills in' 
vigor, prepared a number of bills, which, had 8 
they been carried, would have brought the church tans loſt. 
of England perfectly to the Puritan, level. But 
Archbiſhop Whitgiſt, terrified at the ſwift paſſage 
through the houſe of one of thoſe bills, which en- 
joined the approbation of the pariſhioners to the 
appointment of their prieſt, haſtened“ to the 
queen, and prevailed on her to ſend a meflage 
to the commons, reproaching them for encroach- 
ing on her ſupremacy by touching on eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. The ſenators, as uſual, ſhrunk from their 
ſovereign's reſentment, and the blooming expec- 
tations of the Puritans were blighted. 

In 1585 the active primate contrived to per- Reftraint 
ſuade the Star- chamber court + to lay a farther 9 
reſtraint on printing, by confining the exerciſe of 
that art to London and the two Univerſities; and 
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NOTES. 

[90] At the ſame time, or near it, a bill was preſented 
by the Puritan members for the more ftrit obſervance of 
the Sabbath.” Juſt at the ſame time the lords, apparently 
from a ſpirit of oppoſition, propoſed to enact that Wedneſday 
ſhould be appointed a conſtant faſt-day, and that no fleſh, 
under heavy penalties, ſhould then be eaten, 

[D'Ewzs's Journal. 


O Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 198. + Ibid. p. 223. 
3 permitted 
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oy permitted none to ſet up a preſs unleſs a licence 

; was firſt obtained. But the elaſtic non · confor- 
miſts, againſt whom this prohibition was levelled, 
rendered it of no avail, by printing their works 
abroad and importing them to England, where 
they were eagerly read by every rank of life. 

The parliament ſoon after brought in a bill for 
the better obſervation of Sunday; but the quick 
diſcernment of Elizabeth traced the hand of the 
Puritan in it, and ſtopped it, as © trenching on 
her ſupremacy of the church“. 

And on A farther exertion of Archbiſhop Whitgift 

ſchools. brought ſchoolmaſters under the fame regulations 
as preachers, and obliged them to ſubſcribe a de- 
claration of conformity f. 

The next year produced an earneſt ſupplication 
to parliament for a reformation; and a very par- 
ticular account of the lives and characters of the 
preſent incumbents. Although this ſchedule 
abounded not in charity, as may be judged by the 
ſpecimen below [91], yet it gained credit, and a 

bill 


NOTES, 


[91] In the deanery of Pendore, Cornwall, we find, 
Vicarage, Lanleweric, Mr. Batten, no preacher. He 
liveth as a pot-companion. 
Ditto, Trewardreth, Mr. Kendal, no preacher. A ſimple 
man. 
Ditto, Eſey, John Bernard, no preacher. A common 
dicer, burnt in the hand for felony, full of all iniquity. 
Ditto, 
* Strype's Annals, p. 295. 
+ Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 246. 
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bill was haſtening through the lower houſe on the Cent. XVI. 

plan propoſed. But Elizabeth again interpoſed; 
and ſome of the warmeſt ſpeakers being ſent to 
the Tower, the propoſed reformation was heard of 
no more during the ſeſſion. 

The remainder of 1586 paſſed in great ſeverities geceſſon 
towards the Puritans, and produced a determi- * 3 
nation made by thoſe ſpirited ſchiſmatics, that, : 
as the church of England refuſed to relieve their 
ſcruples, they would remove ſtill farther from her 
pale. Accordingly a new book of diſcipline for the 
ſeceding members was ſettled, and ſigned by 
above 500 clergymen, once beneficed in the Eng- 
liſh church, and many of them celebrated preach- 
ers *. 1 | 
In 1587 died the voluminous and laborious Death of 
hiſtorian John Fox, born at Boſton, in Lincoln- John Fox. 
ſhire, in 1517, and bred at Brazen-noſe college, | 
"Oxon. His Martyrology, or Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Church, form, though not a perfect, 
yet a ſtupendous, work. In writing the ſtory of 
Lady Jane Gray, Fox declares that he ſhed tears. 

He had fled to Baſil, during Queen Mary's perſe- 
cution, where he wrote his Martyrology, and turned 
it into Latin. He was a moderate but firm non- 
conformiſt, and endured great hardſhips for his 
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NOTES. 

Ditto, Breage, Fitz Jeffery, a preacher, but non-refdent, 
covetous; his curate, Robert Douay, an ignorant man, &c. 
Kc. &c. 

* Hiſt, of Pur, vol. 1. p. 483. RE 
opinions; 
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2 opinions ; although the queen had paid the higheft 
| © honors to his book, by ordering it to be placed 
in all public halls, colleges, &c. where it was almoſt 
treated with a veneration only due to the Scrip- 
ture. Towards the cloſe of his life he had an in- 
different proviſion in the church of Sarum, and 
| was permitted to officiate without that bone of 
contention the ſurplice *®. It has been faid of 
Fox, as was of Biſhop Burnet, that many perſons 
ſupplied him with pretended facts in order to ruin 
the credit of his work. W 

of ſuch an apology, 

During 1587 and 88, the dangers impending 
over the ſtate, from the Spaniſh Armada, ſeeming 
more imminent than thoſe to the church from Pu- 

ritanic zeal, the non-conformiſts enjoyed ſome re- 
laxation of epiſcopal ſeverity, and diſtinguiſhed their 

loyalty by entering the navy and army as chaplains, 

Contro- - A controverſy concerning the divine right of 
very |, epiſcopacy, which occaſioned much argument in : 
the ordi- later age, had indeed taken its riſe from a. raſh 
Riepe * ſermon preached at St. Paul's croſs by Dr. Ban- 
croſt, the primate's chaplain f. This was anſwered 

by Dr. Rainolds, a celebrated Puritan, who utterly 

denied to the biſhops any ſuperiority in point of 
ordination to the clergy in general. 


_ — — r 


* Hiſt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 493. 
+ Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 292, 
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At this important juncture the exiled Roman . XVI. 
Catholics were not backward in trying to inflame Inſolence 


the minds of their brethren in England by ſedi- 
tious writings. © © The Admonition,' nominally 
written by Cardinal Allen, but ſuppoſed by Father 
Parſons, was one of the moſt dangerous of this 
chſfs, and was very ſedulouſly diſperſed through+ 
out the iſland. It begins by a groſs abuſe of the 
queen; it proceeds to threaten the nobility with 
judgments from heaven, and devaſtation by the 
Spaniards, unleſs they join the forces of Philip; it 
boaſts of the vaſt ſtrength of theſe forces; that 
they contain more good captains than Elizabeth 
had /oldiers. It aſſerts, that the faints in heaven 
all prayed for victory to the Spaniards, that the 
Holy Angels guarded them, and that Chriſt Jeſus 
was with them every day. This performance, 
which, had the Armada ſucceeded, would have 
- been treated as a prophecy, was, on its defeat, 
brought up and burnt fo carefully, that there are 
very few copies exiſting out of the thouſands which 
were diſperſed among the Papiſts of England. 

Towards the end of 1588, the diſguſting ſcene 
was repeated in the commons which had more than 
once before diſgraced that abject aſſembly. The 
ſame application of the Puritans, the ſame bills 
hurried through the houſe in their favor, and the 
ſame tame dereliction of each bill, as ſoon as the 
queen, rouſed by the convocation (who ſaluted 
her with O Dea certe!' and prayed her protec- 
| tion), 


of the 
Papiits. 


Parlia- 
ment 


humbled. 
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2 tion), had impriſoned ſome of the moſt forward 


———— — yy — — — — — — — —— — 


members, and terrified the into a blind ſub- 
miſſion . 

Two celebrated and learned reformers, Sampſon 
and Humphreys, died at this period. They had 
each been exiles during the reign of Mary; and 
Sampſon had been preſſed by Elizabeth to accept 
the biſhopric of Norwich. The unhappy ſcruples 
concerning the cap and ſurplice deprived the 
Engliſh church of theſe and many other men of 
real worth and abilities. | 

In 1588 alſo died Edwyn Sandys; Archbiſhop 
of York. He had been an exile: under Mary; 
and a tranſlator of the Bible, and regulator of 
religious matters, under her ſucceſſor. An unlucky 
piece of ſatyrical wit coſt him dear. Sir Robert 
| Stapleton, his intimate. friend, ſhewed him a ſump- 
tuous houſe which he was finiſhing at an enormous 
coſt. © This,” ſaid he, © I mean to call Staple- 
ton's Stay.“ © Alas!” ſaid the biſhop, he would 
be your friend who would ſay to you © Stay Staple- 
ton.“ Sir Robert heard this farcaſm on his im- 
prudent undertaking. with a concealed acrimony ; 
and, not long after, contrived to introduce the 
hoſteſs of an inn to Biſhop Sandys' bed-chamber, 
and on that incident to bring a charge of adultery 
_ againſt the venerable reformer. Improbable as 
this accuſation appears to have been, the prelate 


« Life of Abp, Whitgift, p. 280. 
could 
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could not ſhake it off without the help of the Cen. A 43 


Star-chamber, by which court the malicious knight 
was ordered to pay a heavy fine, and make a 
public recantation [92] of his ſcandal *. 


In 1589 a paper-war was carried on, with out- 2 
ſa r 


rageous virulence, between the church and the printed. 


conventicle. The Puritans, ſhut out by law 
from every public preſs, nevertheleſs contrived 
to obtain a private one of their own. From this 
now iſſued forth a torrent of acrimonious pam- 
phlets, which were anſwered with nearly equal 
ſcurrility by the Epiſcopalians [93]. Great pains 


were 
—— 


NOTES. 


[92] According to the quaint conceit of the times, Sir 
Robert White, making this © amende honorable,” expoſed to 
view a whetſtone hanging out of his pocket. A myſterious 
and hieroglyphic way of giving himſelf the lie for what he 
was then ſaying. {[HarxrInGTON's NU ANTIQUE. 

[93] A few inſtances may amuſe the reader. The favorite 
book on the Puritan fide was written under the name of 
Martin Marre-prelate;* and the writer thus addreſſes the 
hierarchy; © Right puiſſant and terrible prieſts !* Right 
poiſoned, perſecuting, and terrible prieſts | My horned maſters, 
your government is anti-chriſtian ; your cauſe is deſperate; 
your grounds are ridiculous.” Enemies of the goſpel! and 
moſt covetous, wretched, and Popiſh, prieſts!” Beſides this 
book, the ſame preſs produced many others equally abuſive. 
Nor did the writers on the fide of the church yield to their 
adverſaries in buffoonery and abuſe. In the variety of titles 
of their books they exceeded them; they had, Pappe with 

a hatchet,” 
„ Harrington's Brief View, p. 203, Kc. 
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Cent. XVI. were taken to diſcover this inſolent preſs, and at 


Credulity 
cenſured. his enquiry after concealed Puritans, whom, to 


ſeverely fined in the Star-chamber; but, by the 


length it was found out and filenced; and two 
knights who protected it, by name Knightly and F 
Wigſton, with the printer and the diſperſer, were 


* 

7 

* 7 
* 
3 
Ts 

44 


interceſſion of the archbiſhop, had their | fines re- 
mitted “. 
The primate grew every year more ſtrict in 


the diſgrace of that diſcernment which charity 
would make us allot to one in ſo eminent a ſtation, 


NOTES. 


a hatchet,” alias, A fig for my Godſon, or Crack me 
this nut,” that is, A ſound box on the ear for the ideot 
Martin to hold his peace.“ Alſo, © An almond for a parrot, 
or An alms for Martin Marre-prelate.” By Cuthbert 
Curry-knave.* And © A whip for an ape,” or © Martin diſ- 
played.* The following epigram too they publiſhed: 

* Martin the ape, the drunke and the madde, 

The three Martins are, whoſe workes we have had. 

If Martin the fourthe come after Martins ſo evill, 

Nor man nor beaſt comes—but Martin the devill.” 

One exceeding voluminous title ſhall cloſe the extracts re. 
lating to this ludicrous controverſy : A counter-cuffe given 
to Martin junior by the venturous, hardie, and renowned, 
paſquil of England, Cavaliero. Not of old Martin's making, 
which newly knighted the ſaintes in heaven with ** Uppe 
Sir Peter, and Sir Paule!“ but latelie dubbed for his ſervice 
at home, for the defence of his country, and for the cleanc 
breaking of his ſtaffe on Martin's face. Prynted between 
the ſkie and the grounde, wythin a myle of au oke, and not 
many fields off from the unprivileged preſſe of the aſs-fignecs 
ot Martin junior.” [AMEs on PRINTING- 

ö * Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. ix. p. 194. 
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he claſſed with beings whom he ought to have nf 
known to be imaginary. He examined the church- he 
wardens, on oath, whether they knew, among their 
f neighbors or pariſhioners, any * common-ſwearers “, 
drunkards, uſurers, witches, conjurers, any that 
went to conventicles or meetings for ſaying 
= prayers in private houſes,” &c. &c. 
= The cruel, though not the ab/urd, tgndency of 


> | this enquiry, ſtruck Sir Francis Knollys fo forcibly 
chat he ſent them to the treaſurer, calling them 
„Articles of Inquiſition highly prejudicial to the 


Royal Prerogative. Yet the archbiſhop altered 
them not. 

In 1590, John Udal, an eminent Puritan preach- Piſtreſſes 
er, was tried and condemned to die, on evidence of Ual. 
which was hardly equal to hear-ſay , that he was 
the author of a very bitter « Demonſtration of 
Diſcipline,” dedicated © to the ſuppoſed Governors 
of the Church of England.* After lying in priſon 
two years, at the interceſſion of James King of 
Scots, and others, he was allowed a pardon on 
condition of repairing to Aſia as chaplain to the 
Turkey company; but the ſhips, by ſome error, 
ſailing without him, he broke his heart and died 
in confinement. 3 
In the ſame year died Dr. Thomas Godwyn, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, more remarkable for 


Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 309, 313. 
+ Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. ix. p. 223. : 
L.12 the 
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the perſecution in which the caprice of Elizabeth, 
and the avarice of her favorites, involved him, 
than for any other circumſtance [ 94]. 

In 1594, Mr. Cartwright, who was ſtyled © Father 
of the Puritans,” ſuffered a long confinement, with 
ſeveral of his friends, by order of the court of the 
Star-chamber. For him too James of Scots in- 
terceded, gnd was permitted to retire unmoleſted 


to an hoſpital at Warwick, over which he preſided, 


Many Puritans were at this time in priſon, and 
their numbers increaſed every day“, ſince, tired 
of confinement, one or other would frequently, 
to gain his own liberty, diſcloſe the place where 
the non-conformiſts met, and the names of thoſe 
who attended at theſe illegal aſſemblies; and ſuch 


NOTES. 

[94] Old, decrepit, and gouty, Dr. Godwyn wedded the 
elderly widow of a citizen, apparently for her great wealth. 
Inftantly the queen was told that the bride was beautiful and 
young; that the biſhop had promiſed to alienate, for her 
ſake, half the revenues of the dioceſe ; and that, determined 
to marry, he had been carried ta the altar in an eaſy chais. 
In vain did a good-humored earl addreſs the queen with, 
« Madam, I know not how much the lady is under twenty, 
but I know a ſon of her's who is more than forty years old. 
The queen choſe not to be convinced, and the courtiers 
ſaid that it made the matter worſe, as it took away the only 
excuſe that could be urged for the folly. In fine, Eliza- 
beth ſo harraſſed the poor prelate with flights and frowns, 
that he gave her minion one of the beſt epiſcopal manors, 
and broke his heart for having joined in the ſacrilege. 

| [Brxgrsg VIEW, &c. 
* Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 371. 
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were inſtantly purſued by the active vengeance of 0% YG 
the high-commiſſion court [95]. 

Three execrable blaſphemers drew upon theme Blafphe- 
ſelves the attention of government about this Ha = 
time. William Hacket [ 96], their chief, ſuffered 
that fate which his deteſtable profaneneſs ſeems to 
have merited. Coppinger died in priſon. Arthing- 
ton, the third, was pardoned on recanting his horrid 
impieties. He even wrote a book to expoſe his 
late folly and prophaneneſs. 

Hacket had ſtyled himſelf. King Jeſus, had 


declared Elizabeth bereft of her throne, and had 


= NOTES, | 

| [93] It was not only the Puritans who felt the laſh of 
perſecution; Edmund Jennings, a prieſt from Rheims, was 
executed for celebrating maſs againſt the ſtatute. His death 


e 

. was attended by two miracles as his legend avers. After 
3 KK his heart was taken out, he ſaid, © Sancte Gregori, ora pro 
rr me! on which the hangman ſaid, © God's wounds! ſee! his 
4 beart is in my hand, and Gregory is in his mouth!” The 
s. bother wonder was, that his thumb came off in the hand of 
h, 2 woman who wiſhed for a relic of ſuch a martyr. 


[GrarrGts, 
_ This wretched (and, Jet us hope, inſane) being was 
born at Oundle in Northamptonſhire. His ſchoolmaſter 
having corrected him, he ſprung at him, bit off his noſe, and 
ſwallowed it, leſt it ſhould be replaced. He a being 


invulnerable; and, truſting to the law's ſafe Spun reſſed 
people to make the experiment by running a word t ough 


his body. However, Dr. Childerly of St. Dunſtan's tried 
the ſtrength of his arms, and nearly broke the wriſts of 
Hacket (“ although,” ſays Fuller, © he was a foul, ſtrong lub- 
ber,) in the rug  [FuLtgr's WorTHiEs. 
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ſtabbed her picture with a dagger. As theſe three 
had been non-conformiſts, great endeavours were 
uſcd by thoſe who hated the Puritans to involve 
that whole ſect in their infamy “; and many tracts 
were written in their defence againſt ſo odious a 
charge. 

In 1592 a bill had nearly paſſed the lower houſe, 
introduced by Mr. Morrice to prevent the biſhops 
from uſing the oath ex officio,” by which a man may 
be obliged to accuſe himſelf; and to prevent their 
illegally impriſoning the queen's ſubjects. But 
Elizabeth inſtantly ſtopped the progreſs of the bill, 
and ſent Morrice to Tutbury-caſtle ; his confine- 
ment was long and well-deſerved ; for none but a 
madman would have attempted a proje& which 
had been ſeen four times to miſcarry, and which 
only ſerved to expoſe the inconſiſtent parliament 
to the contempt. and ridicule of deſpotiſm. Nor 
had the year ended before the ſame ſenate, which 
had meant ſo well to civil and eccleſiaſtical liberty, 
was brought by the court to paſs che ſevereſt 


bill that exiſts againſt the Puritan intereſt ; one 


which makes it felony, without benefit of clergy, 
even to raiſe any doubts of the queen's power 
over the affairs of the church f. 

Towards the cloſe of 1592 the reſentment of the 
archbiſhop was directed againſt the Browniſts, who 


* Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. ix. p. 386. 
+ Acts, 35 Elizabeth, cap. 1, CY 
had 
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had riſen again under a Mr. Barrow; theſe were SER, 
again become numerous, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
acquainted the houſe that he would anſwer for there 
being 20,000 of them in Norfolk, in Eſſex, and 
near London. It was eaſy to diſcover their haunts“. 
Fifty were ſeized at once, and committed to 
priſon by order of the high-commiſſion court, 
where, from the cloſeneſs of the room, ſixteen 

of them died. Two of their leaders, Barrow and Two 5 
Greenwood, were executed on a gallows, after va rind" 
having been tried and condemned on the ſtatute 

Eliz. 23, for writing and publiſhing ſundry ſe- 

ditious books, &c. &c. Two other divines were 


83 \ , 2 4 
* 2 8 LO 4% 4 
8 


reprie ved at the place of execution f. 
129 That theſe perſons ſuffered for their obſtinacy 
\ cannot be denied, ſince it is certain that they were 
8 offered mercy if they would only promiſe to come to 
, church 1. Yet, as nothing was alleged againſt 
4 them but their diſlike of the cap and ſurplice, 
„ of the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, and of a 
+ © few ceremonies, and their having written in de- 
e © fence of theſe principles, and not againſt the queen, 
7, but the biſhops, they ſeem to have met with hard 
.r I meaſure. There is indeed reaſon to believe that 
Elizabeth felt great concern when ſhe heard in 
1e S what ſtrong protcſſions of loyalty the two ſufferers 
10 — 


by 


* Strype's Annals, vol. ult. p. 174, 175. 
+ Hiſt. of Pur, p. 558. 
t Broughton's Works, p. 731. 
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employed their lateſt breath; and that ſhe directed 
that no Browniſts for the future ſhould ſuffer a 
heavier penalty than exile. 

In 1593, John Penry, or Ap Henry, a Welſh 
divine of good abilities, but of a violent temper 
and unconquerable obſtinacy, met with ſevere 
treatment. He was ſeized, as he was on the road 
to the palace, with a petition in his pocket, which 
he meant to deliver into the hands of the queen. 
As he had concealed himſelf, during ſome years 


knowing that he was ſuſpected to be the author 


of Martin Mar-prelate ;* he could not therefore 
be tried by the ſtatute © againſt ſeditious words or 


- writings *,” ſince the given time for bringing in the 


accuſation was elapſed ; he was therefore brought 
to judgment, and executed for papers found in his 
pocket, © which, though they acknowledged her 
majeſty's royal power to eſtabliſh laws, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil, had avoided the uſual terms of 
making, enacting, decrecing, and ordaining, laws, 
which imply a moſt abſolute authority. 

It was about this time, that a much more ſuc- 
cefsfut and reſpectable defender of the Engliſh 
hierarchy than Archbiſhop Whitgiſt, aroſe ; a de- 
fender whoſe bulwark will remain unſhaken, and 
attract veneration, when the priſons, the racks, 
and the gibbets, of the high-commiſſion court, 
are only recollected with horror. 


__ © Life of Abp. Whirgift, p. 412, 
Sly 3. Richard 
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Richard Hooker (ſtyled by Elizpbeth © the ju- . XVL 
dicious Hooker”) was born near Exeter, and bred Account 
at Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford. Arch- Rider. 
biſhop Whitgiſt made him Maſter of the Temple; 
but, finding too much buſtle and diſtraction in 
that ſtation, as ſome fay, he retired firſt ro Wilt- 
ſhire f and then to Kent, that he might give his 
whole time to the great work he had undertaken. 

His © Eccleſiaſtical Policy“ is a cool rational de- 
fence of the Engliſh church. The principles he 
lays down are theſe: 1. That the Scripture, though 
a ſtandard for doctrine, is not a rule ſor diſcipline. 
2. That the practice of the Apoſtles, as they 
acted according to circumſtances, is not an ir- 
variable rule for the church. 3. Many things are 
left indifferent, and may be done without ſin, al- 
though not expreſſly directed by ſcripture. 4. The 
church, like other ſocieties, may make laws for 
her own government, provided they interfere not 
with the Scripture. 5. Human authority may in. 
terpoſe where the Scripture is ſilent. 6. Hence 
it follows, that the church may appoint ceremonies 
within the limits of the Scriptures. 7. All born 
within the diſtrict of an eſtabliſhed church ought 
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4 to ſubmit to it. The church is their mother, and 
55 has a maternal power over them. 8. The laws 
t, of the church not being moral are mutable, and 


» FMler's Worthies, Devonſhire, p. 264. 
+ Lie of Abp. Whitgift, p. 421, _ 
| | | | may 
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— may be changed according to the will of its di- 
rectors. 

His per- Mr. Hooker's voice was low, fays Dr. Fuller, 
_— « ſtature little, geſture none at all; ſtanding ſtone- 
ſtill in the pulpit, as if the poſture of his body 
were the emblem of his minde, immoveable in his 

F opinions “. | 
He had had a ſharp conteſt [g7], while he pre- 
ſided at the Temple, with a Puritan of great 
learning and pulpit elocution, Mr. Travers, con- 
cerning the church of Rome ; which Hooker held 
to be a true church, although not pure nor perfect. 
Archbiſhop Whitgift ſtopped the debate in the out- 
ſet, by ſilencing the helpleſs non- conformiſt f. 
This ſtep, though harſh, was, however, not un- 
| neceſſary; for when Hooker preached in the 
morning orthodox doctrine, the ſubtle Puritan, 
having liſtened to his diſcourſe, regularly took the 
ſame text in the afternoon, and attacked ſeparately 


NOTES. 

[97] A much ſeverer and more laſting contention was 
kept up between the good divine and a bitter ſhrew whom he 
had unfortunately choſen for a wife. His pupil, Edwin Sandys, 
came ſuddenly one day to his retreat in the country, and 
found him keeping ſheep. His conſort had ſent away the 
boy who uſed to aſſiſt him, and ſoon after directed Hooker 
himſelf to haſten in doors and tend the rocking of the cradle. 
It was this unpleaſant and humiliating ſcene which, when re- 
preſented to the primate, procured for the meek prieſt the 
maſterſhip of the 'Temple. [BerxENHOUT. 

® Fuller's Ch. Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 216. + Ibid. p. 217. 

each 
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each argument which the epiſcopalian had 
vanced ; and as the audience was compoſed of the 
ſame perſons, this conteſt had a very bad effect 
on their principles of religion. 


Cv 
ad- nt, XVL 


In 1594 died Dr. John Elmer [98], or Aylmer, D Dr. ＋ 4 


Biſhop of London. He had been preceptor to 
Lady Jane Gray, had fled to Switzerland from 
Mary's tyranny, and under Elizabeth had met due 
preferment. He aſſiſted in tranſlating Fox's Mar- 
tyrs into Latin, and anſwered the petulant perform- 
ances of John Knox. When his audience were 
languid, he rouſed their attention by reciting He- 
brew verſes from a Pocket-bible. He had great 
perſonal courage; and once had a tooth drawn, 
to encourage Elizabeth to do the like. His diſ- 
poſition was warm, and as he was exceedingly 
ſevere to the Puritans, among whom he had once 
been counted, he was aſſaulted virulently by their 
farcaſtical writers; and was the hero [9g] of the 
celebrated Martin Mar-prelate *. 

| The 


NOTES, 

[98] Dr. Aylmer was ſo very diminutive in ſize, that once, 
when hotly purſued as an heretic, he eſcaped by. being con- 
cealed in a pipe of wine which had a falſe bottom ; and 
while Aylmer lay hid in the upper half, wine was drawn from 
that below. [FulLER's WorTHIEs. 

[99] That bitter Puritan accompanied the biſhop moſt 
pitileſsly to his domeſtic amuſements. He will cry to his 
, * writes Martin, “Rub! Rub! Rub!” And when it 

goeth 
* Fuller's Ch. Hiſtory, b. ix, p. 223, 224. 
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— The fame year freed Elizabeth and the reformed 
And Car- Churches from their moſt inveterate enemy, Car- 
Allen, dinal William Allen. [100], who died at Rome, 


NOTES. : : 
f goeth too far, he will ſay, „The divell goe with it!” And 
then the biſhop auill follow !* 


Dr. Aylmer's temperament was too warm to allow him 

time always to conſult the moſt epiſcopal plan of afting. He 

had married a favorite daughter to a celebrated and learned 
clergyman, named Adam Squire; whoſe fantaſtic turn may DT 
be gueſſed by the text of the ſermor{ which he preached on 
his wedding-day : It is not good for Adam to be alone. This 
Adam, however, ſought more than one Eve; and meanly tried ; 
to extenuate his fault by unmerited recrimination on his in- 
nocent wife. But the biſhop, who, though a dwarf in 
ſtature, had the gallantry of a Paladin, having cloſely ſearched WU 
into the charge, and found it totally groundleſs, took the law 
into his own hands, and ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed the culpable 
Adam with his cudgel (ſtyled by Harrington © a good waſter'), 

that he humbled himſelf to his lady, and 3 no more 
after forbidden fruit. 12 


[MazT. Mar-PrELaTE. Har, BREITE View. 8 i 
[100] This ſubtle polemic was well-born in Lancaſhire, WW © 


and bred at Oriel College, Oxford, where he became head 
of St. Mary's Hall. He fled at the acceſſion of Elizabeth, WR 
was made a profeſſor at Dovay, canon of Rheims, &c. and f 


at length, by a ſeries of ſignal ſervices againſt his own h 

country, he merited and obtained the ſcarlet hat. He WW a 

may be ſtyled founder of the ſeminary of Muay, as it was Wh al 
þ he who collected the Engliſh exiles into a body and planted i 
| them there. His character is ſo differently ſpoken of by two We 


oppoſite parties, that it is bett to leave it in abeyance. His (WI 
n endeavors were certainly exerted to overthrow the 
govenment 
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and choſe rather to be buried at the Engliſh col- n XVL 
lege than at the church of St. Martin, whence he 
took his title. 

In 1595 Dr. Bound, one of the moſt eminent Attackon 
among the Puritans, made a rude affault on the — 
ſports of dancing ꝰ, fencing, ringing, wreſtling, &c. 
uſual on the Sabbath-day, by a book which he 
wrote to prove them impious and heatheniſh, 
Many people took part with his arguments [ 101], 
and the faſhion of the Sunday evening was generally 
changed from gaiety and mirth to a more ſad and 
formal, but more decent reſerve. A Mr. Rogers, 
ſome years after, wrote a treatiſe in anſwer to this 
work ; but Archbiſhop Whitgift had inſtantly on 
the publication of Bound's performance ſilenced 
the author; and Lord Chief Juſtice Popham had 
ordered all the copies to be ſeized and burnt F. 


— — 


NOTES, 


government and religion of his native iſland. How far ſincerity 
in his religion may excuſe his inceſſant machinations for miſ- 
chief, will only be known hereafter. 
\ [FuLLER's WorTHiEs. 
ſ101] On 1 day,” ſays Dr. Fuller, the ſtouteſt 
fencer laid down his buckler ; the moſt fkilful archer unbent 
his bow; maygames and moriſh dances grew out of requeſt; 


and good reaſon that bells ſhould be filenced from gingling 


about men's legs, if their very ringing in ſteeples were 

judged unlawful,” KC. ke. [Cn unn HisTory. 
* Fuller's Ch. Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 227. Dr. Bound. on the 

Sabbath, p. 202, 206, 209. 

+ Rogers's Pref. to the Articles, parag. 20. 


Dr. Whitaker, 
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Dr. Whitaker, the queen's profeſſor of divinity 
at. Cambridge, died about this time. His paſſion 
for theology deſtroyed him. The queſtion, 


Whether or no, true juſtifying faith can be loſt ?” 


broke his reſt and killed him. 

A very warm diſpute now was revived con- 
cerning the doctrines of predeſtination, free grace, 
and the advantages derived from the redemption 
Of Jeſus Chriſt The debate was commenced by 
a Mr. Barret of Cambridge, who attacked the 
believers of predeſtination with great fervor. As 
the matter was grave and important, a deputation 
from the univerſity attended on the archbiſhop at 
his palace, and there nine articles were ſettled to 
regulate the belief of the orthodox. They were 


ſubſcribed by the primate, by Hutton, Archbiſhop 
of York, Fletcher, Biſhop of London, Vaughan, 


of Bangor, and Young, of Rocheſter; and given, 
as the primate writes to the univerſity, not as 
new decrees, but as an explication of certain 
points © correſponding to the doctrine profeſſed 
by the church of England, and already eſtabliſhed 
Wo the laws of the land.” | 
© That God from eternity has 8 
* perſons to life, and reprobated others to 
death. N . 
2. © The moving or efficient cauſe of predeſti- 
nation to life is not foreſeen faith or good works, 
or any other commendable quality in the perſons 
8 3 pre- 
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predeſtinated; but the good will and pleaſure of 
God; | | | 

3. © The number of the predeſtinate is fixed, 
and cannot be leſſened or encreaſed. 


4. © They who are not predeſtinated to ſalva- 
tion, ſhall be neceſſarily condemned for their fins. - 


5. © A true, lively, and juſtifying faith, and 
ſanctiſying influence of the Spirit, is not ex- 
tinguiſhed, nor does it fail or go off either finally 
or totally. 

6. © A juſtified perſon has a full affurance and 
certainty of the remiſſion of his fins, and of his 
everlaſting ſalvation by Chriſt. 

7. © Saving grace is not communicated to all 
men; neither have all men ſuch a meaſure of di- 
vine aſſiſtance that they may be ſaved if they wlil. 

8. © No perſon can come to Chriſt unleſs it be 
given him, and unleſs the Father draws him; and 
all men are not drawn by the Father that they 
may come to Chriſt. | 


9. © It is not in every one's will and power to 
be ſaved.” 


New opinions, ſo energetically ſupported as to Variety 


become ſubjects of debate among the heads of the 
church, ſprang, up every year. In 1596, Dr. Baro, 
an alien, having been, during 25 years, Margaret 
profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, humanely ar- 
gued, that all mankind were born to eternal life ; 
and that the propitiation offered by Jeſus Chriſt 
for the ſins of the human race was meant to confer 

| eternal 
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eternal happineſs on the whole world. But the 
queen, diſpleaſed at this roo benevolent ſyſtem, 
obliged him to be ſtent ®, and 8 from his 
1 

A controverſy in the ame year aroſe among 
the learned concerning the nature of Chriſt's de- 
ſcent into hell; Mr. Hugh Broughton +, a ſingu- 
larly learned polemic, maintaining, that Hades 
ought to be tranſlated not Hell, but the inviſible 
world. | | | | 

The year 1597 produced an uncommonly artful 
and wicked divine of the Puritan perſuaſion, by 
name Darrel, who pretended to maintain the fre- 
quency of diabolical poſſeſſions; and the power of 
the faithful to caſt out devils. As Darrel was not on 
the ſide of thoſe in authority, he was cloſely watch- 
ed; and detected ꝓ at length in a kind of conſpi- 
racy with one William Somers of Nottingham, 
who, after having been trained up four years, 
had with great dexterity acted the part of one 
poſſefſed by an evil ſpirit. Darrel attempted: to 
clear himſelf chiefly by calling down judgments on 


his own head if guilty. This had little effect on 


the public, or on his judges, who condemned him 


to a long impriſonment for the impoſture. 
Richard Fletcher, Biſhop of London, died about 
this time. His qualities ſeem to have been chiefly 


Life of Abp. Whitgift, p- 473. 
1 Heylyn's Hiſt. of Preſb. p. 249. 
r Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 492, 495. i 5 
te. 88 ; perſonal, 
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perſonal. | His ſtature and figure are commended ; 
and his riding the great horſe is mentioned by 
all his biographers. He married a gay ſecond 
wife. Elizabeth, who diſliked all marriages, but 
particularly thoſe in the epiſcopal line, frowned 
upon him; and he was too good a courtier to ſur- 
vive her frown “. 

The eccleſiaſtical branch of Engliſh hiſtory, 
during the ſhort remainder of Elizabeth's [ 102] 


NOTES. 

[102] About this time died Dr. Andrew Perne, a man 
of wit and learning, bred at Peterhouſe, Cambridge, of 
which college he became at length maſter, as well as vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity. Although he changed his reli- 
gion four times in twelve years, he yet was beloved ſtedfaſtly 
by the Proteſtants, as his intereſt was exerted to ſave many 
from the flames. His turn was extremely ſarcaſtical. He 
had once chanced to call a clergyman, fool. The irritated 
prieſt threatened that he would complain to his biſhop. , * Go 
to your biſhop, replied the bitter Perne, and he will confirm 
you.“ 

A jeſt is ſaid at length to have coſt the doctor his life. 
Elizabeth, at the cloſe of her reign, increaſed in pettiſhneſs 
and obſtinacy. She would ride out in the rain in ſpite of 
the humble intreaties of her maidens ; and the only hopes 
they had of ſtopping her was to ſet her buffoon, Clod, to 


laugh her out of it. Heaven diſſuades you, madam, in 
the perſon of Archbiſhop Whitgift, and earth diſſuades you 
in the ſhape of your fool, Clod; and if this will not ſerve, 
at leaſt attend to the diſſuaſions of Doctor Perne, who has 


long been ſuſpended in religious doubts, between heaven and 
earth.“ The queen applauded the joke, but the doctor ſank 
| under it, accompanied his patron, Dr. . to Lambeth, 


and very ſoon after expired. [FuLLzR's WorTHIEs, &c. 
| * Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. p. 233. ; 
—— .- M m. reign, 
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Cent. XVT. reign; affords little that is worthy of remark, The 


many abuſes which had been encouraged in the 
ſpiritual courts were grown ſo enormous, that the 


Spiritual parliament, in 1598, ſaw the neceſſity of checking 


courts 
ſome- 
What 


curbed, 


them by a bill. This attempt was as uſual frowned 
on by Elizabeth; and, as uſual, it ſunk to nothing 
at her frown. But ſhe ſeems to have winked at 
a kind of © prohibitions' which the ſufferers eaſily 
obtained, and which prevented the eccleſiaſtical 
courts from proceeding. Archbiſhop Whitgift 
took great offence at this indifference inthe queen, 
but his influence was not ſufficient to reſtore the 
authority of his courts of judicature *. 

As the high-commiſſion court had an unlimited 
power over all publications, it exerted that power 
moſt ſeverely, in 1599, by ſweeping away from 
Stationer's-hall Marſton's Pygmalion, Marlowe's 
Ovid, the Satires of Hall and Marſton, with the 
Caltha Poetarum.” Theſe, by the direction of 
the prelates, Whitgift and Bancroft, were ordered 
(together with © The Shadowe of Truth,” © Snarling 
Satires,' © The Booke agaynſt Women, and © The 
XV Joyes of Marriage, ) to be inſtantly burnt [ 103]. 

The 


CE nd 
| NOTES. 
[103] Writers of light or ludicrous eſſays were now, it 
muſt be owned, in danger. While the axe of the Zpi/copa! 
phalanx threatened their very exiſtence, the ſubtle laſh of 
the Puritan lacerated their limbs, and rendered them odious to 
the fanatic mob. 


| A kind 
Vie of Abp. Whitgif, p. 537. 
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The books of Naſh and Gabriel Harvey were at . XVI. 


the ſame time anathematized; and fatires and 
epigrams were forbidden to be printed any more. 
That Hall and Marſton ſhould both be included 
in the ſame prohibition ſeems a ſentence grounded 
on rigor rather than juſtice, ſince, as they darted 
the ſtings of their ſatires at parties preciſely op- 
polite, they could not eafily be both in the 
wrong [ 104 ]. 
The 
D 
NOTES. 

A kind of pantheon was cenſured, in 1599, by H. G. a 
painful miniſter of God's word in Kent,“ as the ſpawne of 
Italian Gallimaufry.“ And George Potter publiſhed in the 
ſame year A Commendacyon of true Poetry, and a Diſcom- 
mendacyon of all baudy, pyebalde, paganizde, Poets.” 


[104] The enthuſiaſtic attachment of the Puritans to the 
Song of Solomon, and one particular verſion among many, 


ſtyled © The Poem of Poems, or Sion's Muſe, contayning 


the divine Song of King Solomon, divided into eight Ec- 
logues, dedicated to * the ſacred Virgin, divine Miſtreſs 
Elizabeth Sydney, ſole Daughter of the ever-admired Sir 
Philip Sidney,” were intolerable to the keen ſpirit of Dr. 
Hall (afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, and of whom more will 
be ſaid in another reign) ; and after having mentioned another 
poem, probably of the ſame caſt, he proceeds, 
Vea, and the prophet of the heavenly lyre, 
Great Solomon, ſinges in the Engliſh quire, 
And is become a new-f6und ſonnetiſt, 
Singing his love, the holie ſpouſe of Chriſt ; | 
Like as ſhe were ſome light ſkirtes' of the reſt, 
In mightieſt inkhorniſms he can thither wreſt. 
Ye Sion Muſes? ſhall, by my clear will, 
For this your zeel and ſelf-admired {kill, 
M m2 Be 
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Cent. XVI. The tranſactions between the crown of England 
and the Roman Catholics, as they relate more to 
the civil than the eccleſiaſtical branch of this 
work, have been chiefly ranged under that head; 
where alſo may be found ſome account of the diſ- 
pute between the Jeſuits and ſecular prieſts, which 
took place at the cloſe of this buſy reign. 

Conduct Tt may perhaps be expected that ſome judgment 


of Eliza- 


beth ac. ſhould here be paſſed on the conduct | 105] of 
— Elizabeth 
Or. 

— 

NOTES. 


Be ſtraight tranſported from Jeruſalem 
Unto the holie houſe of Bethlehem.” 

But John Marſton, a ſober bard, of whom little is known, 
but of whom Langbaine ſpeaks with great reſpe& and conſi- 
deration, anſwered the cauſtic bard in no contemptible verſe: 

Come daunce, ye ſtumbling ſatyres, by his ſyde, 


If he liſt once the Sion muſe deride. 
Ye, Granta's white nymphs, come, and with you bringe 


Some ſyllabub, whilſt he doth ſwetely ſinge 
*Gainſt Peter's teares, and Marie's moving moane; 
And, like a fierce enraged bore, doth foame 
At ſacred Sonnets.—O dire hardiment ! 
At Bartas' ſweet ſemaines, rail impudent! 
At Hopkins, Sternhold, at the Scottiſh king, 
At all tranſlators that do ftrive to bring 
That ſtranger language to our vulgar tongue,” &c. ec. 
[MarsToNn's Sar IRESs, B. IV. 
[105] Nothing can be more amuſing to a cool diſpaſſionate 
reader of hiſtory than to obſerve the contradictory ſentiments 
of warm party writers, when treating on the ſame ſubject. Thus 
we find in Carte's Engliſh Hiſtory, that it is much to be | 
lamented that ſhe (Elizabeth) acted by halves in the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the church of England. She had ſcarce reſtored it 
8 before 
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Elizabeth to the various ſects into which her ſub- Cent XVT- 
jects were divided. But facts, not opinions, are 
what a hiſtorian ought to preſent to the public; 
and, when thoſe facts are candidly told, to reaſon 
upon them, ſeems only unwarrantably to foreſtal the 
judgment of the reader. Should that reader con- 
demn the ſevere proceedings of the queen againſt 
men reſpectable for their piety, learning, eloquence, 
and ſufferings; men to whoſe indefatigable and 
inceſſant zeal for reformation ſhe owed the very 
power which ſhe exerted to oppreſs them; men 


NOTES. 


before ſhe impoveriſhed it; and though the Puritans oppoſed 
her favorite branch of the royal prerogative, broke through 
all order and decency, and carried on their oppoſition to the 
liturgy, government, and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, 
with an unparallelled inſolence, and ſhe might eaſily have 
ſuppreſſed them at firſt; yet, by the unſteadineſs of her pro- 
ceedings, proſecuting them one while to give them a colour 
to complain of perſecution ; and another while ſtopping the 
execution of the laws againſt them; ſhe left that turbulent 
ſet of men in a condition that enabled them to diſtreſs her 
ſucceſſor,” &c. &c. &c. 

* She underſtood not,” ſays a writer of very oppoſite prin- 
Ciples, the rights of conſcience in matters of religion, and 
therefore is juſtly chargeable with perſecuting principles. 
She countenanced all the engines of perſecution, as ſpiritual 
courts, &c. and ſtretched her prerogative to ſupport them 

ö beyond the law, and againſt the ſenſe of the nation.“ 
N Could one well ſuppoſe that both theſe hiſtorians were men 
of integrity, and both wrote of the ſame perſon ? Yet ſuch 
is $ the fact, | 
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who only diſobeyed her ordinances in trifles almoſt 
too ludicrous for a ſerious complaint; in pre- 
ferring a round cap to a cap with four corners; 
the extenuation of her apparent inhumanity would 
ſoon preſent itſelf. He would find that the deſire 
of curbing the then unlimited powers of the crown 
went, among the Puritans, hand in hand with 
their wiſhes to avoid the ceremonies of the church. 
And if he will confult the Journals of D'Ewes *, 
he will be fatisfied that the ſpeeches of Strickland, 
Carleton, Yelverton, and particularly of Peter 
Wentworth, the great ſupport of the Puritan 
party, were as much aimed at the enormities of 
the ſceptre as of the crozier. The ſagacious 
daughter of Henry VIII. penetrated into their de- 
ſigns; and, as ſhe was determined never to yield 
a tittle of the power which her father had exer- 
ciſed, ſhe applied ſeverity as the only argument 
which would have any effect on thoſe whom ſhe 
thought unreaſonable mal- contents. Vet were 
her great qualities univerſally acknowledged; and 
a generous, though a bitter foe to her intolerant 


Candor of character, thus expreſſes himſelf at the cloſe of 


her reign : © But with all theſe blemiſhes Queen 
Elizabeth ſtands on record as a wife and politic 
princeſs; and though her Proteſtant ſubjects were 


— 


„ D'Ewes's Journal, p. 1565 157, 175, 176, 236, 237. 
divided 
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divided about church affairs, they all diſcovered S. XVI 
: ; — 

a high veneration for her royal perſon and govern- 

ment; on which account ſhe was the glory of the 

age in which ſhe lived, and will be the admiration 

of poſterity “. 


* ' 


* Neal's Hiſt. of Puritans, vol. i. p. ult. 
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_ CHAP. II. PART I. 
SECTION 11. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE 
DEATH OF JAMES v. A. D. 1542, TO THE ACCESSION OF 
- JAMES I. AND VI. TO THE CROWNS OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND, A. D. 1603. 
"THE ſtroke which flew Cardinal Beaton, in cent. xv1. 
1546, proved fatal to the intereſt of the e 
* Papal church in Scotland. No leader of talents Cardinal 
and ſpirit could be found to head the Roman ar 
} Catholics; and there was only remaining in the Popery. 
party a fatal power of irritating the ſpirits of the re- 
formed, by perſecuting their brethren *. The 
courts of juſtice were, indeed, {till in their hands; 
and it was by direction of one of theſe, in 1550, 
that Adam Wallace, a harmleſs. ruſtic, expired 
at a ſtake in Edinburgh. Nor did the abſurd 
diſpute among the Scottiſh clergy, Whether or 
no the Lord's Prayer might be addreſſed to the 
ſaints f ?? increaſe the reſpect of the nation for a 


declining cauſe [106]. This hereſy was checked 
by 


NOTES. 


[106] The arguments of a diſputing friar on this ſubje& 
may amuſe the reader. Our Father” we may ſurely ſay to 
the ſaints as to any old man we meet in the ſtreets. Which 
art in heaven.” Good! we know each of them to be in 

l heaven. 
bt Spotiſwood, P+ 90. F Ibid. P. 91. 
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Cent. XVI. by a ſynod, and a ſmall catechiſm was printed in 
Engliſh by authority; for the uſe of congregations, 
- which was ſtyled by y vulgar, © The T wopenny 
- Faith.” 
The Proteſtants loſt, in 1553, a prudent, but 
witty and ſpirited friend, Sir David Lindſay of the 
Mount, whoſe farcaſtic muſe had been employed 
with great ſucceſs 1 in the cauſe of reformation [107]. 


In 


| 5 | NOTES. | . 
heaven. Hallowed be thy name.” Ves, God bas ſancti- b 
fied their names. Thy kingdom come.“ Heaven is their 
kingdom by inheritance. *© Thy will be done.” Had not 
their will been the will of God they had not been there.” 
Thus far the monk had proceeded with plauſibility ; but 
not being able to gloſs over the prayer for © daily bread,” his 
rough audience burſt into laughter, and the ſhouts and hiſſes 
of thoſe who met him in the ſtreet, drove him from St. An- 
drew's, the ſcene of his confuſion. [sSroriswoop. 

[107] Sir David Lindſay was a ſtateſman and a poet as 
well as a reformer. He was born in 1490, and bred at the 
univerſity of St. Andrew s. In 1514 he returned from tra- 
velling through Europe, and ſoon after was entruſted with the 
education of his young king, James V. After the death of 
that prince, in 1542, Sir David became a favorite with 
Arran, the regent ; but finding the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's (the regent's brother) to be his enemy, he retired to 
his eſtate, and ſpent the reſt of his days in literary leiſure. 
Sir David was a man of great learning, and conſiderable 
fill in heraldry ; in the court of which he bore an office. 

He had likewiſe been employed. on embaſſies to Charles V. 

and to Francis IJ. 

The poetical works of Lindſay are l and have 
great merit. He was a thorough friend to the reformation; 
and ſeems to have prepared the way for John Knax by his 


es 
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In 1554 the ſtern John Knox, of whom much . XV 
has been faid in a former book; returned to Edin- | 
burgh ; and, notwithſtanding the intolerance of the 
times, and the friendly cautions of the courtly 
Maitland of Lethington, he thundered from the 
pulpit of a private meeting with eloquence fo 
adapted to the unpoliſhed minds of his hearers, 


NOTES; 

poems, which were ſo obnoxious as to be publicly burnt at 
Edinburgh by the Popiſh aſſembly in 1558. Sir David thus 
peaks of a now-forgotten pageant : 
Of Edingburgh the great idolatrie, 

And manifeſt abominartioun ! 
On thair feiſt day all creature may ſee 

Thay beir an awld ſtok-image (a) throw the town, 
With talbrone (5), trumpet, ſhalme, and clarioun, 

Quilk has been uſid mony on year bygone, 
With prieſtis, and frairs, into proceſſioun, 

Sic lyke as Baal was borne thro? Babilone.” 


In another poem he thus attacks the vanity of female trains: 
© Every lady of the land WM 
Should have her tail (e) ſo ſyde-trailand (4), i 
Quharever thay go it may be ſene j 9 
How kirk and calſay (e) thay ſuepe clene. | | N 
Kittok, that clekkit (J) was yeſtrene, 1 
The morn will counterfete the quene; of 
And muirland Megg, that milk'd the cowis, 

Claggit (g) with clay about the howis, 
In barn nor byir ſcho woll not byde, 
Without her kyrtle tail beſide. 
They waſte mair claith within fewe yeres, 
Than wolde claith fyftie ſcore of freres.” 
(a) Wooden image. (b) Tabor. (e) Train. (4) Trailing on one ſide, 

Sweep the church and cauſeway clean. (f) Kitty, chat was born 

yeſterday, next morn will, &. (g) Clogged 


that 
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that the regular churches were deſerted. For this 


contempt Knox was cited by the biſhops ; who, 
nevertheleſs, dared; not proceed againſt him; fo 
popular was his doctrine, and ſo well was he ſup- 
ported by the numbers who admired his ene 
and his intrepidity. 

If any members of a hierarchy coals be ſaid to 
be ripe for a fall, thoſe who now governed the 
Scottiſh church certainly came under that deſcrip- 
tion. The ſlain cardinal had lived many years 
in a free and open commerce with a woman of 
quality, and had publicly celebrated the marriage * 
of his and her daughter, with a ſon of the Lord 
Crawfurd ; nor were the other prelates entitled to 
the praiſe of a better life than the primate, The 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, in particular, ſet 
an example of the moſt licentious and diſſolute 
manners. 

The riches of the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics far ex- 
ceeded their juſt proportion. They paid one half 
of every impoſt laid on land; and there is no reaſon 
to think that a body ſo potent would permit 
themſelves to be over-rated. Theſe vaſt poſſeſ- 
ſions, it muſt be owned, contributed much to the 
abolition of the Roman Catholic faith in both the 
iſland-kingdoms. The people had long felt with 


diſpleaſure that ſuperiority with which the wealth, 


the power, and the ſubtlety of the clergy had en- 


9 Keith, P · 42. If 
| dowed 
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dowed them; and greedily ſwallowed any doctrines Ws . 
which taught that theſe revenues, having been 
alienations unjuſtly made by antient poſſeſſors, 
might be with juſtice reclaimed. They enjoyed 
with tranſport the complex idea of lowering the 
pride and luxury of each pampered prieſt, and 
of profiting by his ſpoils. When motives like 
theſe were reinforced by ſtrong nervous appeals 
to conſcience and common ſenſe, it cannot be a 
matter of wonder that a reformation ſhould burſt 
forth with the ardor of a volcano “. 

In 1556, Knox, having been elected preacher J. Knox 
to the Engliſh church at Geneva, left his friends — 
in Scotland for a while. Scarcely had he departed 
ere he was cited anew, condemned, and burnt in 
effigy at the market - croſs at Edinburgh F. His 
abſence was fortunate for the cauſe of reforma- 
tion. That great work, from motives of policy, 
was connived at by Mary of Guiſe, the regent, 
and gained, ſilently, ground every day. But had 
the fierce Northern apoſtle remained in Scotland, 
the train might have caught fire before meaſures 
were in forwardneſs to ſecond the exploſion. 

Meanwhile, that hatred to the French which 
was with the Scots a new, but a favorite, paſſion, 
aided the new faith in its progreſs; nor could the 
natives think well of a religion, whoſe profeſſors 


. Robertſon, vol. i. p. 128, 129. + Spotiſwood, p. 94. 
8 | had 
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Oer. XVI. had plundered their country, and, as * believed, 


poiſoned their ambaſſadors. 


Walter The barbarous execution of Walter Mills 9 
—.— old decrepit prieſt, who had only offended * re- 
training for ſome time from celebrating the maſs, 
ſeems to have ſigned the death-warrant of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Scotland. It affected 
his brethren in faith ſo ſenſibly, that they united in 
a reſolution to defend each other by force of 
arms, ſhould the perſecution continue. Luckily 
the mere determination had a good effect; and 
Walter Mills was the laſt martyr who ſuffered by 
the flames [ 108] in Scotland. 
The very cloſe connection of the Scottiſh civil 
and military hiſtory with that of the church, has 


NOTES. 
[108] The good old reformer died with wonderful intre- 
pidity. During his examination he had anſwered with an 
acuteneſs ſtrongly ſavoring of wit. Oliphant, a prieſt, aſked 
him, Say you there are not ſeven Sacraments ?? 
. Milli. Give me the Lord's Supper and Baptiſm, and 
part the reſt among you.“ 
Oliphant. * What think you of matrimony F 
W. Mills. I think it a bleſſed bond. You abhor it, 
and take other men's wives and daughters.“ 
Oliphant. * What of the adminiſtration of the Sacrament ?' 
W. Mills. © I will tell you. A Lord inviteth many to 
dinner; he ringeth his bell, and they come into his hall; 
be then turneth his back on the called gueſts, and catcheth 
and drinketh all himſelf, giving them no part; and /o do you, 
 &c. &c. [SPOTISWOOD, &c. 
* Spotiſwood, p. 95. 
neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily occaſioned the proceedings of the aſſo- Cent, XVI 
ciated reformers, The Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, to be told in a former book. The timely 
aid of the Engliſh Elizabeth extricated the Scots 
from the ſnares of the French; and the death 
of Francis II. of France, the huſband of Queen 
Mary, which happened not long after, gave them 
a fair proſpect of enjoying their favorite religion 
undiſturbed. 
The parliament, in 1560, was perfectly diſ- he == 
poſed to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant faith. Petitions “ ed. 
in favor of reformation were kindly received ; and 
the few Roman Catholics who ſat in the houſe i 
were ſilent, as they ſaw their party contemptibly =. | 
weak. There was little difficulty in carrying every 
{ wWiſhed-for point. The Papal authority was if. 
aboliſhed; the ſervice appointed to be read no 
longer in Latin; a confeſſion of faith, agreeable | 
to the principles of reformation, was adopted ; 1 
| 


and general directions given in favor of the new 1 
l doctrines [109]. Sir James Sandilands was di- | i 
| rected, before the houſe broke up, to carry to the 
queen, in France, an account of what had been 1 


NOTES. | 
[109] So little had the Proteſtant Scots learned to profit by 
the odious appearance of that perſecution which had martyred 
their brethren, that one of their new laws enacted death as 
the puniſhment for a third offence againſt its directions as to 
church-worſhip, | [RoBERTSON. 
* Knox, p. 237- 
7 . 
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done, together with ſtrong profeſſions of loyal 
affection. He performed the taſk, met with a very 


diſobliging“ reception, and returned much diſ- 


pleaſed with the politics of the family of Guiſe. 

A convention being held at Edinburgh, in 1561, 
it was judged proper by the friends of reformation 
to conſult on a new ſyſtem of eſtabliſhment for 
the Scottiſh church. | | 

In thoſe countries where a change of faith had 
been begun by the governing powers, as in Eng- 
land, it merits obſervation that the epiſcopal func- 
tion had only been weakened and diminiſhed, 
and not utterly aboliſhed; but, where the lower 
orders ſtood forward as the firſt movers of inno- 
vations in point of religion, both biſhops and 


their cathedrals have been laid low, and the prieſt- 


hood brought to an unqualified level. 

It was nearly on this latter ſyſtem that Knox, 
Willock, and the leading members of what ſoon 
began to be called the Preſbyterian church, meant 
to form the eccleſiaſtical plan for Scotland. They 
propoſed, indeed, to have ten or twelve ſuperin- 
tendants in lieu of biſhops , but to grant them little 


power and no rank. They had prepared a com- 


plete book of diſcipline, and a long and particular 
Form of Church Policy ft,” and preſented both 
to their powerful friends in the convention, Both 


* Knox, p. 255. + Spotiſwood, p. 158. 
4 Ibid, p. 152. | 
were 


| 
| 
1 
( 
[ 
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were received graciouſly; and although the latter Cent. XVT. 
was not regularly paſſed into a law, it was ſigned - 
by moſt of the members, and carried into exe- 

cution. One part, however, was carefully ex- 
cepted—that which allotted national and beneficial 

uſes for the church revenues. Theſe had been Church 
{eized by laymen, and not a penny would one of _ "iſ 
the plunderers conſent to reſtore. They were 

ready to promiſe, indeed, that the clergy ſhould be 
decently provided for from a part of them; but 

even that promiſe they forgot to fulfil. A noble- 

man declared Knox's plan to bea pious imagi- WV 
nation; no better than a dream, as it could never | Ut 
take effect“. But that warm reformer ſhould q 
have taken, in due ſeaſon, the advice ſent him | 
ſome time before by the ſhrewdly diſcerning i 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. * He has begun 1 | 
too haſtily,” ſaid the ſubtle prelate, © and pulls 1 
down before he has got a ſubſtitute to ſet up in 
the place. Things, it is true, want reformation ; 
but the revenues of the church have been the work 
of ages, and ſhould not be deſtroyed, nor put 
out of the hands they are now in, until a better 
ule be appointed for them.“ Such was the pur- 
port of the archbiſhop's counſel ; and he added, 
with ſome candor, « Maſter Knox, I know, 
eſteemeth me an enemy ; but tell him from me, 
that he ſhall find it true as I ſpeak f. 


* Knox, p. 256. Spotiſwood, p. 174. + Spotiſwood, ibid. 
Vor. II, N n An 
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An act paſſed in the ſame convention for de- 
moliſhing cloiſters, abbey churches, &c. and the 
execution of it was committed to different ſets of 


uildings, noblemen and gentlemen as a meritorious and 


neceſſary work. 

If it were certain that the Proteſtant do&rines 
could not have found admittance to the kingdom 
of Scotland until every beautiful and venerable 
edifice were demoliſhed, beauty and grace muſt 
undoubtedly have given way to the more impor- 
tant concern of ſalvation ; but if, as probably was 
the caſe, the love of that poor plunder which 
a ruined cathedral could beſtow, was the motive 
of the great men; and if the lower orders were 
only moved by hatred and envy of the indolent, 
luxurious monks, and a puerile paſſion for de- 
ſtroying what their wit could never raiſe, then 
no appellation with which the much leſs offending, 
becauſe ignorant, Goth has been loaded, can be 
too ſevere to be applied to thoſe who framed and 
who executed that illiberal [110] ordinance, 

| ; In 


NOTES. 


＋ 10] * The very ſepulchres of the dead were not . 
the regiſters of the church, and the Bibliothekes, caſt into 
the ſire, In a word, all was ruined.“ One of the moſt 
lamentable among theſe acts of brutality, goaded by avarice, 
was the deſtruction of Aberdeen's beautiful and ſtately cathe- 
dral. The barons of the Merns,” ſays the writer of the 


. * accompanied by ſome townſmen of Aberdeen, having 


demoliſhed 
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In 1561 the neceſſities of the Proteſtant clergy . XV , 
throughout the kingdom were become too preſſing Indigence 


to be any longer left without attention. They * 
had, indeed, no ſupport whatever. Moſt of the 
Popiſh eccleſiaſtics continuing to hold their re- 
venues, although prevented by the populace from 
doing any duty; and thoſe: benefices which were 
not in their hands having been ſeized by the moſt 
powerful land-holders in their neighborhood. 


It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that great difficulties 11 re- 
attended this diſcuſſion ; it was, however, ſettled lieved 


at length, that an exact account of all the church 
property ſhould be taken * ; that two thirds of the 
whole ſhould be veſted in the actual occupiers ; 
that the remaining third ſhould be put in the 
hands of government; and that, out of that third, 
all the pariſh clergy ſhould be paid. 

The ſtipends which this allotment would afford 
were very ſmall; for very unfair accounts of re- 
venues were delivered in, and the thirds due from 
the moſt powerful noblemen were generally paſſed 
over . Indeed the extreme penury to which the 


| NOTES. 
demoliſhed the monaſteries of the Black and Gray Wen 


fell to rob the cathedral, which they deſpoiled of all its 


coſtly ornaments and jewels, and demoliſhed the chancel. 
Having ſhipped the lead, bells, and other utenſils, intending 
to expoſe them to ſale in Holland, all this ill-gotten wealth 
ſank (by the juſt judgment of God on ſacrilege) not far from 
the Gridleneſs,” {[Sroriswoop's SCOTTISH HisTORY. 

0 ' Spotiſwood, p. 183. + Keith, App. p. 188. 
Nn2 Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh miniſters were reduced by this hard mea- 
ſure, was the ſource-of unceaſing complaints and 


. remonſtrances during many years; nor will this 


appear flrange When the reader is told, that 
twenty-four thouſand pounds Scottiſh ®* appears to 
have been the whole ſum allowed for the yearly 
maintenance of a national church. 

The eccleſiaſtical tranſactions for ſome years 


were not important in Scotland, That narrow 


bigotry which, in 1563, denied to the ſovereign 
the exerciſe of her religion, and the candor and 
honor of her brother, the Lord James Stuart, 


which eſtranged from him, for a time, the ſtern 


Baptiſm 
of James, 


Knox's regard, have been already recorded. 

In 1566, the baptiſm of the young James by 
the ritual of Rome [111] gave much diſpleaſure 
to the Proteſtant clargy [112]; nor were they 


NOTES. 
[111] One trifling and indelicate circumſtance excepted. 
[Sroriswoop. 
[112] The ſuperintendant of Lothian waited on Mary to 
aſk that the prince might be baptized a Proteſtant. The 
queen gave no poſitive anfwer, but treated him with great 
politeneſs, and ſent for the child. As ſoon as he came the 


good prieſt took him in his arms, knelt down, and with 


great energy pronounced an oriſon for his future good con- 
duct and fortune; and, having finiſhed the prayer, with great 


puerility, and much to the diverſion of Mary, he bade the 


infant © ſay Amen for himſelf.” The ſuperintendant lived 

long; and was never known at court, nor ſpoken of by Mary 

or James, by any other name than * Amen.“ [S roriswoop. 
Keith, ubi ſupra, 2 „ 
{tpn conſoled 


8 


* 
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| 1 g Cent. XVI. 
conſoled when they ſaw the Archbiſhop of St. * 


Andrew's reſtored to his functions as to regiſter- 
ing of wills, and the control of the ſpiritual court. 


A letter appears, dated in the ſame year, ſent Letter to 


by the Aſſembly of the Scottiſh church to the ;: 


Engliſh biſhops on behalf of ſome non-conformiſt lates. 


preachers ; who, as they expreſs it, © refuſe thoſe 
Romiſh rags,” meaning the veſtments. The ap- 
plication had no effect, although couched in lan- 
guage ſuited to the times, ſcurrilous and enthu- 
ſiaſtic. 

The very little weight which the clergy of 
Scotland ſeem to have had when they endeavored 
to obtain redreſs for their own grievances, when 
contraſted with their power of exciting the citizen 
and the ruſtic to tumult, ſeems wholly unaccount- 
able. Potent as they were over the minds of their 
congregations, the miniſters were not able, though 
headed in their remonſtrances by the emphatic 
Knox, to gain from the parliament even a decent 
proviſion ; and although, in 1567, when the 
aſſiſtance of their zeal and elocution was needed 


by the Earl of Murray, the reſtoration of the 


church's patrimony was ſolemnly, by articles *, 
promiſed, yet no ſuch ſtep was taken ; and annual 
complaints of ſuffering een — the n 
of Wenne 


* Spotiſwood, P-. 209. 
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Cent. XVI. In the ſame year the Aſſembly of the Church 


depoſed the Biſhop of Orkney, Adam Hepburn, 
for having wedded the queen to the Earl of Both- 
well; and, having cited the Counteſs of Argyle 
to appear, ſhe was made to perform public pe- 
nance in the chapel at Stirling, on a Sunday after 


ſermon, for having been preſent at the Papiſtical 


baptiſm of the Prince of Scotland “. 

In 1568 the Biſhop of Orkney was, on his ſub- 
miſſion to the aſſembly, replaced in his ſee ; at 
the ſame meeting, John Willock, the moderator, 
complaining of the confuſed ſtate of the aſſembly, 
it was ordered, that only ſuperintendants, viſitors 
of churches, commiſſioners of ſhires and univer- 


bly of the ſities, and ſuch miniſters whom the ſuperintendants 


clergy. 


Biſhops 
received, 


ſhould chuſe, and for whoſe diſcretion they ſhould 
anſwer, might be admitted to ſpeak and vote f. 
The year 1572 ſaw three Proteſtant miniſters 
introduced by the Earl of Morton as biſhops, to 
the convention then ſitting at Leith. As it was 
publicly known that theſe prelates enjoyed but a 
ſmall part of the epiſcopal revenues, and were 
only named biſhops that certain great men mighc 
more plauſibly poſſeſs the reſt of the income, it 
is aſtoniſhing that a procedure fo groſsly ſimoniacal 
could be connived at by the aſſembly and by 
John Knox. But the aſſembly dreaded the regent, 


and the intrepid John Knox was no more, or at 


®* Spotiſwood, p. 214. + Ibid. p. 219. | 
leaſt 
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leaſt 'was very near his deceaſe o. He expired Cent XVL 


within the year [113]. 


Little worth recording ſeems to have fallen ou: 7 


until 1574, when the artful regent, Morton, con- 
trived to perſuade the clergy, that if they would 
ſurrender into his hands the thirds which had been 
appointed to be managed by the ſuperintendants 
for their profit, he would undertake to enlarge 


NOTES. 

ofa] The demiſe of John Knox was adorned both with 
piety and philoſophy, and, as his followers added, with the 
gift of prophecy. To the Earl of Morton, who attended his 
laſt moment, he gave a ſpirited admonition, and warned him of 
his fate if he did not amend. To Kirkaldie of Grange, then 
holding the caſtle of Edinburgh, he ſent an affecting meſſage, 
reproaching him for deſerting his old friends. He then took 


particular attention to the making and fitting of his coffin, 


and departed with ſerenity both of mind and of countenance. 

- Archbiſhop Spotiſwood takes pains to prove that Knox 
was not the author of that © Hiſtory of the Church” which 
bears his name, and brings ſtrong circumſtantial evidence. 
Knox (he obſerves) is made in that hiſtory to refer to Fox's 
Martyrology ; a book which was not W Ne HEM till twelve 
years after his death. 


The features of Knox's character were ſtern and unamiable ; 


but thoſe very qualities made him a fit inſtrument to be em- 


ployed in the reformation of a fierce, unpoliſhed nation. 
Zeal, intrepidity, and diſintereſtedneſs, were qualities allowed 
to him even by his enemies. He was acquainted with the 
learning which his age moſtly cultivated, and was peculiarly 
excellent in that ſpecies of rough eloquence which is calcu- 
lated to rouſe and inflame. He had lived 67 years. | 
[SrOTI8WOOD. RoBERTSON, &c. 
* Spotiſwood, p. 266. 
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their very moderate ſtipends. Truſting to this 
promiſe, they allowed him to ſeize their revenue, 
and he, in return, with a total dereliction of all 
honor, augmented their diſtreſs, by appointing 
three or four churches to one miniſter, and paying 
the incumbent very indifferently. This cauſed 
a complete breach between Morton and the prieſt- 
hood ; nor could he ever find the means of recon- 
ciliation, 

In 1578 Mr. Andrew Melvill, the laden n man 
among the Scottiſh clergy ſince the deceaſe of 
Knox, and who moſt reſembled him in intre- 
pidity, ferocity, and inſenſibility, preſented to the 
convention a form of church policy. This was 
approved by that aſſembly; was allowed to be 
right and proper; and confirmed as to almoſt 
every article, except ſuch as had any tendency to 
take the eſtates of the church from the preſent lay- 
poſiteflors. 

Finding little hopes of obtaining a decent ſub- 
ſiſtence, the members of the aſſembly, unable to 
cope with their intereſted parliamentary adverſaries, 
turned their reſentment againſt an order which 
they hated and perhaps ſomewhat envied; and 
urged Dr. Boyd, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to permit 
his epiſcopal power and revenue to be reformed, 
according to the regulations of the Preſbyterian 
church, But the good and learned prelate (for 
ſuch Dr. Spotifwood affirms him to have been), 
after r and 3 refuſing to ſubmit, found 

the 
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the dread of ſuch a contention too alarming for his e XVL 
age and weak ſtate of health. He grew melancholy 
and died, after bitterly reproaching the ingratitude 1%, __ 
of Melvill; who, although he had educated him, _ 
and promoted him to be Principal of the univer- ties. 
ſity of Glaſgow, had ſtirred up this perſecution, 
and had treated his benefactor with public inci- 
vility *. | | oY 

As the Scottiſh reformers made war equally on Cathedral 
ſuperſtition and on taſte, it cannot be a matter of : aro 
ſurpriſe that the ferocious Andrew Melvill ſhould danger of 
incite his hearers, in 1579, to demoliſh the mag- _ 
nificent and beautiful cathedral of Glaſgow, <« It 
drew the Papiſts together; he ſaid, it was too 
large for the voice, and ſeveral little churches 
might be formed from the materials.“ His 
Gothic eloquence had prevailed on the magiſtrates 
to take the work in hand; they had collected 
maſons, quarriers, and other laborers, around the 
cloſe; and that cathedral, the only relique of 
eccleſiaſtical ſplendor in Scotland, had fallen in 
precipitated ruin, had not the Crafts,* or me- 
chanics, gallantly ſtood forth and protected the 
ornament of their city. They heard the bell 
which gave the ſignal of deſtruction; they ruſhed 
out in arms, placed themſelves round their altars, 
and ſwore that the firſt man who touched the 
facred walls ſhould be buried in the ruin he 


* 


„ Spotiſwood, p. 303. 5 
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Cent. XVT. had made. Frighted at this exertion, the magi- 
ſtrates abandoned their deſign. A faint attempt 
was made to puniſh the inſurgents ; but, young as 
he was, the infant king applauded the conduct of 
thoſe who had defended the cathedral, and obſerved, 
that © too much miſchief had already been done *.” 

\ Biſhops In 1580, the Aſſembly of the Church, con- 

erflodede , ened at Dundee, voted that the office of a biſhop 

had no foundation in the word of God; and there- 

fore they gave notice to all biſhops to quit their 

ſees, and to deſiſt even from the miniſterial t func- 

tion, until the ſame authority ſhould give them 
permiſſion to reſume it. 1 10 

. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed with what indignation 

this raſh ordinance was received ; indeed it appears 

to have diſguſted many of the miniſters them- 

ſelves; and, in 1581, it was objected to in the 

aſſembly; but a new and intereſting buſineſs now 

came forward. | 

Lenox The Duke of Lenox had been perſuaded to 

makes an appoint one Robert Mongomery to the Arch- 

biſhop, biſhopric of Glaſgow, on condition of his pay- 
ing almoſt all the revenue to his patron [114]. 
| Had 


— 
| NOTES. | 
- [114] This kind of prelate was humorouſly baptized a 
© Tulchan biſhop ;* a © tulchan' is a calve's ſkin ſtuffed, and 
preſented to the cow, that, miſtaking it for her calf, ſhe 
may let down her milk. [HIS T. or Cn. or ScorLanD, 

08-4 ks = 
. © Spotiſwood, p. 304. + Thid, p. 311. 
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Had the aſſembly aſſaulted the ſimoniacal tendency 
of this contract it might have ſucceeded, but it was 
the epiſcopal appointment to which it objected. 
The king inſiſted on this point being dropped, 
and referred to the conduct of the aſſembly held 
at Leith in 1582, where it was agreed, that biſhops 
might be appointed to the church until the king 
ſhould be of age, and make ſuch orders as might 
be convenient. The aſſembly then enquired into 
the moral character of Mongomery, and preſented 
to the king ſome very extraordinary * charges 
againſt him, but without effect. It was therefore 
obliged to be contented with prohibiting the ob- 
noxious prelate from all epiſcopal function. Some 
of the miniſters, particularly Walter Balcanquel, 
ſpoke of the king's conduct with unſeemly harſh- 
neſs. *© Papacy, he ſaid, had entered the coun- 
try and the court, and was maintained in the 
king's hall by tyranny of a champion called“ Grace.“ 
But if his Grace continued to oppoſe God, and his 
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A bold 
preacher. 


word, he ſhould corne to little grace in the end.“ 


This wretched conceit diſpleaſed the king, who 


NOTES. 


It was not only Mongomery at whom the anger of the 
aſſembly was pointed; nearly at the ſame time, Dr. Adamſon 
was appointed to ſucceed Dr. Douglas as. Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's; and, as there was a kind of rivalry between 
him and John Melvill, in learning and eloquence, great 
uneaſineſs followed his promotion. 

_ ® Spotiſlwood, p. 316. 
| complained 
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. , Cent. XVI. . 7 5 12 
— 2 complained of him to the aſſembly. Finding, 


| James 


ſupports 
epilco- 
pacy. 


however, that Balcanquel had too many friends 


there, James withdrew his accuſation; but the 
aſſembly would not let the matter drop, but tried 


Balcanquel, and declared, to the king's great diſ- 


pleaſure, his doctrine to have been good and 
ſound “. 

In the ſame year the church was indulged, by 
the profligate Arran, with a ſtatute to prevent the 
appointment of two or three 2 to che care 
of one miniſter. 

In 1582, Nan ee whoſe character ſeems 
to have been but indifferent, both as to morality 
or political principles, after apparently ſubmitting 
to the decrees of the church, changed his mind on 
meeting a cool reception at court, and determined 
to maintain his right to the ſee of Glaſgow, inde- 
pendent of the aſſembly. And the king, having 
determined to ſupport him, impriſoned f the mo- 
derator of the Glaſgow preſbytery for not at- 


_ tending to his warrant, and defiſting from a pro- 


ceſs againſt the unſteady prelate. This, and the 
expulſion of John Dury, à violent preacher, ex- 
aſperated the populace, and gave great offence to 
the heads of the church. They faſted and remon- 
ſtrated, but both in vain, They even excommu- 
nicated Mongomery ; but ſtill the Duke of 
Lenox protected him, nor heeded the complaints 
* Spotiſwood, p. 317. + Ibid. p. 319. 
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of thoſe who were deputed to acquaint him with Su. I, 
the anathema. 

The © Raid of Ruthven' altered the face of 14 
affairs, and the preachers, again triumphant, the Raid 
loudly, and with great commendation, extolled 1 
from their pulpits an enterprize which brought 
their friends into power; while the young king, 
prudently yielding to the fortune of the day, own- 
ed, © that he believed religion was in hazard, and 
his own danger was connected with the attempts 
made to overturn the national church.” 

The leaders of the Preſbyterians had hardly time 
to make any advantage of this favorable event be- 
fore the king had regained his authority, and re- 
placed his favorite, but odious and profligate, mi- 
niſter, the Earl of Arran. In conſequence, Dury, Silences 
who had returned to his charge, was again ſilenced, — 
and the zealous and turbulent Andrew Melvill, 
who had preached, that James had perverted 
the laws “ both of God and man,” driven from the 
city. Hie fled to England, and the churches of 
Edinburgh refounded moſt incautiouſly with loud 
complaiats, * that James had extinguiſhed the light 
of learning F in his kingdom, and deprived the 
church of its moſt faithful defender.” 

But little did theſe complaints avail, ſince the in- 
dependence of the church of Scotland was doom- 
ed, in the ſame year, 1584, to receive its death- 

| — 
* Spotiſwood, p. 330. + Ibid. 
wound. 
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<L Wound. Determined on humbling a power too 
nearly equal to that of the crown, James ſummoned 
a parliament in haſte. The members were de- 
voted to the court, and carried on their taſk with 
vigor and ſecreſy, and the Lords of Articles were 
ſworn to ſilence. | | 
_ Terrified at theſe ominous precautions, the preſ- 
bytery ſent David Lindſay, a miniſter, to explore 
the cauſe; but he was intercepted and ſent to 
priſon ; others were refuſed admittance * ; and, 
until the exploſion, the miniſters were entirely 
unacquainted with the extent of their danger. 
Power © Thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who had hitherto kept the 
_ king and the parliaments in awe, had reaſon to be 
ſtrained. alarmed. The laws which had been enacted in 
ſecreſy were meant to diſarm the church of its 
- moſt formidable weapons. It was now ordained, 
that © The refuſal to acknowledge the juriſdiction 
of the  privy-council, the pretending to an ex- 
emption from the authority of the civil courts, 
the attempting to diminiſh the rights of any of 
the three eſtates in parliament, were HIGH 
TREASON ;'” and that © To hold any aſſembly, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, without the king's permiſſion 
or appointment, and to utter, either privately or 
publicly, in ſermons, &c. any falſe and ſcandalous 
reports againſt the king, his anceſtors, or mini- 
ſters, were CAPITAL CRIMES T.“ 
p 
* Calderwood, vol. iii. p. 5668. + Parl. 8 Jac, VI. 
| | | An 
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An univerſal conſternation ſeized both the ſhep- Cent. XVI 
herds and their flocks on the promulgation of The king 
theſe extenſive ordinances, by which the power 5 Jed 
of the church was done away, and the miniſters as 
completely deprived of all conſequence and au- 
thority as they had been of pecuniary emolu- 
ments by the rapacity of the men of intereſt. 

The moſt intemperate of the preachers, dreading 

proceedings © ex poſt facto, fled to England. The 

king was univerſally reported to have become a 

Papiſt; and the general diſaffection gained ſuch 

ground, that it was judged neceſſary to publiſh 

a juſtification of the king's meaſures, in which the | 
 ©petulance of the Edinburgh miniſters, the inſult it 

offered to government, by ordering a faſt on the [| 

day when a feaſt was given to the French ambaſſa- 

dors, and other perverſe dealings of the preachers, 

were ſummed up and given as reaſons for the edict “. 

Before the cloſe of 1584, the miniſters re- | 
maining in Edinburgh were called on by the | | 
council, and directed to ſubſcribe a paper of ar- | 
ticles to. the purport of an acknowledgment, that | 
all the rules and ordinances lately appointed, re- = 
ſpecting the church, were good and ſalutary. Not | 
many could be prevailed on to fign ſuch a decla- i 
ration, and another emigration to England took * 
place. * 


— —— 


* Spotiſwood, p. 334. 
7 A new 
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SEAL - A new revolution having, in 1585, reſtored the 

Exiles re- lords concerned in the Raid of Ruthven' to the 

ored. favor of James, the miniſters of the church ex- 
pected to have been re-inſtated in their conſe- 
quence ; but fo bold a meaſure was not attempted; 
and a paſſionate preacher ſuffered for Wo viru- 
lent complaints. 

In 1586 a general aſſembiy was held, and mea- 
ſures taken to compromiſe a diſgraceful feud be- 
tween Archbiſhop, Adamſon and John Melvill, 
who had reciprocally hurled excommunication at 
each other. The epiſcopal name and office was 
there confirmed to the church, although much di- 
miniſhed in power and revenue; the prelate 
yielded to the new rules, and his excommuni- 
cation was annulled“ . Notwithſtanding this pro- 
ceeding, Melvill and others openly declared, that 
they ſtill looked on the archbiſhop as one juſtly 
delivered over to Satan. 


Church In 1 587 a parliament was called on the king O 

lands an- 

| —_ attaining the age of twenty-one. It was an im- 

to the portant one to the Scottiſh church, for it ſettled 

con. the whole of the church lands on the king, except 
ſuch as had been granted away. The tithes were 
reſerved for the incumbent's ſupport, as was the 
manſion-houſe for his reſidence. The Proteſtant 


biſhops ſuffered moſt by this arrangement, but 


5 Spotiſwood, p. 347 
99 they 
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they were neither- potent nor popular, 0 — 
none liſtened to their remonſtrances *®, = 

The extreme danger of the unfortunate Mary | 
prompted the king to direct prayers to be ſaid 

on her behalf in all the churches of the capital. 

This natural and humane duty many of the 
preachers refuſed. - Such was the bigotry of the 

time [115]! 

CE oat eee A na- 
rations of the Roman Catholics at this juncture, — 
united the greater number of the Scots, and in- | 
cited them to join in a national covenant. By 
this ſolemn tie they bound themſelves to defend 
their religion, and the perſon of their king, from 
all enemies, - domeſtic and foreign f. The king, 
the noblemen, the clergy, and the people, ſub- 
ſcribed it with equal alacrity. No meaſure could 
be better adapted to oppoſe the Roman Catholic 

eden had W againſt 
toleration. 

Scotland at this period ſwarmed with J efuits, 
and the kirk miniſters, - excuſing themſelves by 
their dread of Popery, headed a vaſt mob, and 
anne king in his palace of Holyrood- 

BY —_— ] 
NOTES, 

[115] Yet the prayer was modeſt: © That God 10814 
pleaſe 10 illuminate her with the light of his truth; and ſave 
her from the apparent danger into which ſhe was cat.” © 

* Parl. 2 Jac. VI. cap. 29- 

+ Dunlop's Collection, vol. ii. p. 108. | 

Vor. II. Oo houſe, 
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houſe, and demanded ſome ye RAP to be 
purſued againſt that obnoxious fraternit. 

Nothing of importance occurred in the aiech 
hiſtory of Scotland, except jealous remonſtrances 
of the miniſters againſt the favors ſhewn to Pa- 
piſts, and fretful petitions: for more power and 
larger ſtipends, until 1590 ; when the king, whoſe 
partiality to the Roman Catholic peers had ren- 


dered him unpopular, ſeeking to gain the affections 


of the Preſbyterians, attended their general aſſembly 


held at Edinburgh in Auguſt, there, taking off 


his bonnet “, with his eyes and hands lifted to 
heaven, he thus addreſſed the ſolemn throng: 
© He praiſed God that he was born in the time of 
the light of the Goſpel, and in ſuch a place as to 
be king of ſuch a kirk, the ſincereſt kirk in the 
world. The church of Geneva, added he, keeps 
Paſch and Yule ; what have they for them? 
They have no inſtitution. As for our neighbor 
kirk in England, their ſervice is an evil ſaid maſs 
in Engliſh; they want nothing of the maſs but its 
liſtings. I charge you, my good people, elders, 
doctors, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, ſtand to 
your purity, and exhort the people to do the ſame; 


and I forſooth, ſo long as I brook my life and 


crown, ſhall do the ſame,” 
Not long after, in 1592, favors of real value 
were conferred on the kirk FT. the King and par- 


0 Cadernood pudCrogltank C, of bo wa p. 13. 
+, Eaſter and Chriſtmas, 
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liament. The acts of 1584 were either reſcinded Cent. XVI. 


or explained *, and the church placed on the foot- 12 
ing which its members had long wiſhed, but had ag 
never been able to attain. The Preſbyterian 1584. 
government was here completely eſtabliſhed, with 

the aſſemblies, the ſynods, the preſbyteries, and 

kirk ſeſſions. It muſt have been the - uneaſy and 
dangerous fituation of James at that period which 
occaſioned - this ſtrange condeſcendence. Beſides 
his lenity to the Popiſh peers, he had loſt great 

credit by not {purſuing the murtherers of the 

young Earl of Murray. His favorite, the chan- His rea- 
cellor, too, was threatened by a ſtrong party; and ſons. 
Lord Bothwell, whom the king hatred and dreaded, 

poſſeſt the ear of the queen, and kept him in in- 

ceſſant terror. Amid theſe perils he probably 
thought it right to ſecure the friendſhip of a nu- 
merous corps of rough, ill · bred, diſguſting, but 
well intentioned men. 

The Preſbyterian clergy were not formed to violence 
enjoy ſuch advantages with indifference. They 9% 2 5 
declaimed more loudly than ever againſt the en- terian 
couragement given to Roman Catholics; and the clerg /. 
ſynod of Fife, in 1593, excommunicated the Po- 

piſh peers, in ſpite of the earneſt endeavors of 
James; who condeſcended to intreat Robert 

Bruce, a favorite miniſter, to ſtop the ſentence, 

but in vain. © Well,” faid the irritated king, 1 

— | 
* Spotiſwood, p. 388. 
Oo2 | could 
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Cent. XVI could have no reſt till ye —— 
h « diſcipline of your church” eſtabliſhed ; now, 
ſeeing I have found. it abuſed; and that none 
among you hath power to ſtay ſuch diforderly 
proceedings, I will think of a mean to help it “. 
' Yet, notwithſtanding this ſudden diſpleaſure of 


*Edin- 


humbled. 
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the unſteady James, he had ſtrangely permitted the 
church to gain one great point, in the laſt parlia- 


ment: an act to declare ſuch perſons who obſti- 
nately ſet at defiance the cenfures of the church, 
outlaws , rebels, and Rabe to the naps eee 
E 8 Fun | 
In 1596 the Scottiſh minister, e bis 
yond meaſure at the indulgence ſhewn_ by the 
timid James to the inſolent conduct of the Roman 
Catholic peers, - inſulted their monarch ' in his 
palace. But enough has been faid of this, and 
of the conſequent humiliation of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, in another place. 

It was now, that, from a retroſpect to the con- 


teſts in which the crown had been perpetually en- 


gaged againſt the clergy, it began to ſtrike the 
not- unobſerving king, that it might be more eaſy 


by gentle means to perſuade the aſſemblies to lay 
reſtrictions on themſelves, than to attempt compul- 
fion by acts of parliament, which always created 
ſuch a ſpirit of reſiſtance as made their execution 
dangerous and doubtful. 


- Spedſwood- p- 398, + Stat. 164. Parl. 13, Jac. VI. 
89989 | | In 
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In conſequence of this well-judged plan, he ſent Cent. XVI. 


56g 


to the North; and other diſtant diſtricts, and al- James 


alters his 
lan of 


lured numbers of clergymen, leſs prejudiced againſt 


the regal authority than thoſe of the capital, to ſubduing | 


attend and vote. Two general aſſemblies, held in church. 


1997, modulated thus, and ſomewhat freed from 
the defpotic command of the violent Bruce, Mel- 
vill, Black, &c. agreed to many regulations which, 
had they ſprung from any other ſource, would have 


met an obſtinate reſiſtance. They reſtrained the 


hitherto unlimited licence of inyeighing againſt 
the king or private perſons from the pulpit ; they 
gave up the privilege of convoking aſſemblies with- 
out the king's leave; and they allowed him to 
nominate miniſters for the principal towns. By 
theſe compliant ſynods the Popiſn earls were al- 
lowed to make a public recantation of their errors, 
were abſolved from ex communication, and re- 
ceived into the boſom of the church [116J. 


But the moſt difficult taſk was yet to come. Gains 


James wiſhed to procure ſeats in the ſenate for 


every good kirk miniſter with horror. In vain 
were they told of the vaſt addition to the credit 
and conſequence of their ny" Still they 


NOTES. 
G15 Theſe ungracious babes tarried not long wo 


_ their forgiving patent, but repaired again to haunts of 


her whom the Scoty 18 honored with the title of the 
Whore of Babylop [RoBERTSON. 


7 , | were 


every 


point, 


the heads of the church, and this idea affected und inſti 


tutes bi- 
ſhops. 
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A vere reſolute; © Varniſh over this ſcheme with 
what colors Tow pleaſe, faid one of the leading 
clergymen, deck the intruder with your ut- 

| tor moſt art; under all this diſguiſe T ſee the horns of 
the mitre. Let even this point was gained at 


6 # 


laſt; and fifry-one- perſons, it was ſettled; were to 
be choſen from the clergy to repreſent that eſtate 
in parliament; but the manner of their election, 
their powers, _ even 8 were "left for 
future diſcuſſion. -: 4 r nine ar zen: 


Seditious The king, in Ser bal ind! tans; re- 
beben. mitted all the errors of the Edinburgh preachers; 
and gave them leave to take the ſame ſtations 
which they had formerly poſſeſſed. The petulant 
Robert Bruce alone raiſed ſome ſcruples con- 
cerning receiving à new form of ordination. 
The reſt acquieſced and were grateful; and even 
Bruce, on his ſubmiſſion ſome time aſter, was per 

mitted to preach in the capital. 
Letter to In 1599 a correſpondence between James and 
| the Pope gave great alarm to the warm Prote- 
ſtants in the North. Indeed, from the extreme 
ſolieitude which the cautious monarch teſtified: to 
gain the favor of every party, there is nothing 
ſurpriſing in the fact of his writing to the pontiff 
in polite terms, addreſſing him as Beatiſſime 
Pater“, and giving him hopes of more indul- 
gence for the Roman Catholics. Elphinſton, the 
„ Calderwood, p. 427. 


ſecretary, 
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ſecretary, however, taking the- whole affair on Cent. XVI. i 
himſelf, the matter was dropped. 
In 1601 an aſſembly of the church at Brunt- 
iſland reſounded with complaints againſt the de- 
pravity of the age. It was agreed that the nation 
muſt ſoon be ſwallowed up by Popery or Atheiſm. 
To prevent theſe evils, it was determined, with Terrors 
laudable perverſeneſs, to faſt on the two laſt Sun- ing Po. 
days in June, and to double the ſeverity with pry ge 
which all the Roman Catholics were treated. A ; 
very inſolent letter from John Davidſon was ſent 
to the aſſembly, ridiculing the indolence and 
apathy of the Scottiſh church, and lamenting the 
ſtriding approach of Popery and prelacy. 
The complaints of the parochial clergy were 
loudly ſounded in the ears of the king at this 
juncture. They were ſtill kept at a very ſhort 
allowance, and even that was irregularly paid. 
The king, as he had often done before, promiſed 
redreſs, but took no effectual ſteps. 
No farther tranſaction of any importance is 
to be found in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland 


at the opening of the ſeventeenth century. 
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N. 78. Of newſpapers, P. 145, N. 79. Of Lord Lei- 
ceſter, P. 146, N. 80. Of a plundering plan, P. 148, 
N. 81. Of a maid of honour, P. 150, N. 82. Of Sir 
Charles Blount, P. 156, N. 87. Of Elizabeth and Henry 
IV. P. 157, N. 88. Of witchcraft, P. 161, N. 91. Of 
Drake and Doughty, P. 165, N. 93. Of a box on the 
ear, Ibid. Of Lord Arundel, P. 167, N. 94. Of Sir 
W. Raleigh, P. 169, N. 95. Of Lord Eſſex's knights, 
P. 169, N. 96. Of Calais, P. 172, N. 9y. Of the gre- 
nadier's march, Ibid. N. 98. Of Elizabeth's vanity, 
P. 175, N. 100. Of a ring, P. 199. Of a cautious cour- 
tier, P. 198, N. 114. Of Elizabeth's paſſion for dreſs, 
P. 202, N. 117. Of her anger, P. 203, N. 118. Of 
Sixtus V. Ibid. N. 119. Of an Engliſh prieſt, P. 216, 
N. 4. Of Aliſon Craig, P. 243, N. 23. Of Scottiſh mu- 
ſicians, P. 242, N. 22. Of Chatelard, P. 247, N. 27. 
Of James Stuart's baptiſm, P. 262, N. 38. Of good- 
humour in Mary of Scots, P. 262, N. 38. Of Bothwell's 
confeſſion, P. 266, N. 42. Of a murther, P. 289, N. 51. 
Of Sir David Spence, P. 297, N. 55. Of Morton's death, 
P. 314, N. 64. Of an angry prieſt, P. 325, N. 69. Con- 
cerning the ſentence on Mary of Scots, P. 327, N. 70. 
Of Arran's death, P. 341, N. 76. Of © the bonnie Earl 
of Murray,” P. 346, N. 77. Of the clans of Colquhouns 
and M Gregors, P. 347, N. 78. Of inſolence, P. 351, 
N. 82. Of Elizabeth's ſpirit, P. 35, N, 85. Of the 

| | name 
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name of Drummond, P. 358, N. 87. Of Biſhop Boſſuet, 
P. 377, N. 7. Of Dr. Treſham, P. 381, N. 16, Of 
Marot's Pſalms, P. 382, N. 11. Of Robert Crowley, P. 
398, N. 20. Of Sir Anthony Aucher, P. 399, N. 21. 
Of Lady Mary, P. 400, N. 23. Of a ſcrupulous biſhop, 
P. 408, N. . Of the boy biſhop, ibid. N. 31. Of 
Judge Hales, P. 412, N. 33. Of Biſhop Bonner's buf- 
foonery, P. 413, N. 34. Of Dr. Philpot, P. 420, N. 39. 
Of a miſtake, P. 422, N. 41, Of Latimer, P. 424, N. 43. 
Of Biſhop Bonner, P. 424, N. 44, Of the popular diſlike 
of Popery, P. 429, N. 48. Of Bonner's pedigree, P. 445, 
N. 56. Of Cardinal Pole, P. 447, N. 57. Of Bp. Bonner's 
ſcurrility, P. 448, N. 58. Of a conclave, P. 455, N. 63. 
Of a ſcandalous conſecration, refuted, P, 466, N. 66. Of 
Elizabeth's caprice as to divine worſhip, P. 473, N. 70. 
Of the Biſhops” Bible, P. 468, N. 68. Of Peter Wentworth, 
P. 485, N. 78. Of Elizabeth and a Puritan, P. 487, 
N. 79. Of an irritated judge, P. 488, N. 81. Of a 
ſpirited preacher, P. 495. Of Dr. Aylmer, P. 504, N. 88. 
Of Sir Robert Stapylton and an archbiſhop, P. 512. Of 
Biſhop Godwyn, P. 516. Of a ſtrange miracle, P. 517, 
N. 95. Of William Hacket, Ibid. N. 96. Of a conjugal 
ſcene, P. 522, N. 97. Of Dr. Aylmer's eſcape, P. 523, 
N. 98. Of his family, N. 99. Of a fatal joke, P. 529, 
N. 102. Of a diſputing friar, P. 537, N. 106. Of Wal- 
ter Mills, P. 542, N. 108, | 

Angus Earl of, his credulity, P. 333. 

Anjou Duke of, courts Elizabeth, P. 81, 96. Deceived, 106. 

Anne of Denmark married to James VI. P, 338. Her cha- 
racter, P. 341. 

Anſwer of Elizabeth to the French, P. 88. To Spain, P. 88, 
N. 62. To Poland, P. 174, 175. 

Antonio Don, fails in an attempt on Portugal, P. 148. 

Apocrypha. See Puritans. 

Pp 2 Arden 
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Arden of Feverſham, his murther, P. 16, N. 12, 

Arguments, ingenious in favour of perſecution, P. 433, N. 56. 

Arran, James Hamilton Earl of, his character, &c. P. 53, 
N. 37. 

Arran, James Stuart, vicious, p. 315. Plunders the Scot- 
tiſh treaſury, P. 325. Slain, 341. 

Articles of faith ſettled, P. 399. Re-ſettled, P. 468. Again 
ſettled at Lambeth, P. 526, 527. 

Artillery of Scotland inſignificant in 1546, P. 213, N. z. 

Aucher, Sir Anthony, P. 399, N. 21. 

Aylmer, Dr. John, his death and character, P. 523, Ibid, 
N. 98, 99. 

Aylſa rock ſurpriſed and retaken, P. 353. 


Babington's plot, P. 124, 125. Fatal to Mary of Scots, 
P. 326. 

Ballad or ballet what, P. 472, N. 69. 

Banner of the Scots at Carberrie, P. 274. 

Baſilicon Doron, account of, P. 360, 

Beatoun Cardinal aſſaſſinated, P. 213. His death fatal to Po- 


pery, P. 537. 


Bible, particulars relating to its Engliſh verſion, P. 468, 


N. 68. 


Birchet Peter, a mad fanatic, deſervedly puniſhed, P. 489, 


490. 

Biſhops” Bible publiſhed, P. 483. 

Blount, See Mountjoy. 

Bodmyn, Mayor of, hanged, P. 1 3, N. 10. 

Bonner Edmund, Biſhop of London, ejected from his ſee, 
P. 392. His death and character, P. 76, N. 40. 

Borders, diſorders there, P. 222, N. 11, P. 304, 348, N. 705 


Bothwell, James Hepburn Earl of, his character, P. 260. Suſ- 


pected of murthering King Henry, P. 266. Tried and 
acquitted, 
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acquitted, P. 268. Carries off and marries Mary of Scots, 
P. 270, 271. His brutality, P. 271, N. 44. Betakes 
himſelf to flight at Carberrie-hill, P. 274. His end, P. 275, 
N. 46. 

Bothwell, Francis Stuart Earl of, inſults King James VI. 
P. 340. Again, P. 344- 

Browniſts, P. 499. Account of their teacher, Ibid. N. 86. 
-Cruelly treated, P. 519. 

Bucer Martin, account of him, P. 396, N, 17. His bones 
burnt, P. 451. | 


Cadiz taken by the Engliſh, P. 168, 169. 

Calais taken by France, P. 41, 42. Ode on it, P. 42, N. 31. 
Again taken by Spain, P. 172. d 

Campian, a Jeſuit, executed, 102. His ſtory, Ibid, N. 61. 

Cardan Jerome, ſome account of him, P. 219, N. 8. 

Carliſle ſurprized, P. 352. 

Caſket of letters important, P. 284. 

Caſtle of St. Andrew's taken, P. 214. 

Cat, a faithful one, P. 190, N. 109. 

Cecil William, Lord Burghley, his death and character, 
P. 179, N. 102. 

Chantries ſold, P. 405. Deſcription, Ibid. N. 27. 

Charles (afterwards King of Great Britain) born, P. 366. 

Church lands in England diſintereſtedly given up by the 
Popiſh clergy, P. 429. 

Church of Scotland rendered ſubject to the king, P. 353. 

. Coligny Francis, anecdote of his firmneſs, P. 42, N. 30. 

Combat, trial by, P. 86, N. 54. 

Commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to France, P. 224. Moſt 
of them periſh, P. 226, 

Pp3 Conference 
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Conference at Oxford, P. 423. Remarks on it, P. 424, N, 
42. At Weſtminſter, P. 461. . 


Coverdale Miles. See Bible. 


Craig Aliſon inſulted, P. 243, N. 23. 

Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, favours the reforma- 
tion, P. 372. Gentle in counſel, P. 6, Harſh to a lu- 

natic, P. 389. Forms a code of eccleſiaſtical laws, P. 
463, N. 26. His candor, P. 404. Sets the maſs at de- 
fiance under Mary, P. 412. Tried and degraded, P. 447, 
448. Recants, but repents of his weakneſs and is burnt, 
P. 35, 36, 449. His character, P. 449, N. 59. 

Crown matrimonial of Scotland given to the Dauphin, P. 227. 


Cruelty at Bodmyn, P. 13, N. 10. At Guernſey, P. 450. 
In France, P. 454. N. 62. | 


* 
Darnley, Henry Stuart Lord, account of him, P. 248. Mar- 


ries Mary of Scots, P. 254, N. 34. Murthers Rizzio, 
P. 258, Neglected, P. 261. Aſſaſſinated, P. 265. His 
character, Ibid. b 


Derby Lord, dies of poiſon, P. 161. 

D'evreux Robert, Earl of Eſſex, diſguſted, P. 169. Quar- 
rels with Raleigh, P. 173. Inſolent to Elizabeth, P. 179. 
Returns unbidden from Ireland, P. 182. Attempts an in- 
ſuf rection, is taken, tried, aad put to death, P. 187, &c. 
His character, P. 190. Fate of his friends, P. 189. 

D'evreux Lætitia, Counteſs of Eſſex, cruelly treated by a 
domeſtic, P. 194, N. 111. 

Divinity, coarſe ſpecimens, P. 372, N. 2. 

Drake Sir Francis, his firſt enterprize, P. 103, Unſucceſsful 
in 1595, P. 165, Death and character, P. 165, N. 93. 


Dudley Robert, favcured by Elizabeth, P. 54. Made Earl 


of Leiceſter, P. 61. Dies, P. 145. His character, P. 146, 
N. 80. 


Dudley, 
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Dudley John, Earl of Warwick, his character, P. 9. Diſ- 
places the protector Seymour, P. 14. Made Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, P. 17. Beheaded, P. 25. 

Dudley Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, his death, &c. P. 153s 
N. 84. | 

Dunbarton Caſtle ſurprized, P. 293. 

Durham, the biſhoprick divided, P. 20. 

Dutch offer their ſovereignty to Elizabeth, P. 92. 


Eccleſiaſtical laws revived by Archbiſhop Cranmer, P. 403. 

Edinburgh Caſtle defended by Kirkaldie, P. 295. 

Edinburgh, tumult there, P. 350. The city humbled, 
P. 354. 

Edward VI. his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, P. 1. Diſ- 
inherits his ſiſters, P. 21. His death and character, 

P. $3; 43. | 

Elizabeth Princeſs, TIP by Admiral Seymour, P. 8, N. 8 
Set aſide from the throne, P. 21. III treated by e 

Mary, P. 29, N. 22, and P. 37. Becomes Queen of Eng- 
land, P. 46. Supports Proteſtantiſm, P. 48. Aids the 
Scots, P. 51. And the Huguenots, P. 57. Courted, 
P. 71. Curſed by the Pope, p. 79. Encourages the 
Dutch, P. 87. Magnanimous, P. 92. Aids Holland, 
P. 94. Awes James of Scots, P. 96. Deceives Anjou, 
P. 106. Her conduct towards Mary of Scots cenſured, 
P. 134. Her ſpeech at Tilbury, P. 141. She aſſiſts 
Henry of France, P. 147. Again, P. 157. In danger of 
aſſaſſination, P. 160. Spirited anſwer to Spain, P. 103, 
N. 62. Her verſes, P. 107, N. 64. Bribes the Scottiſh 

miniſters, P. 113. Capricious and vain, P. 175, N. 100. 
Humbles the Poliſh ambaſſador, P. 175. Is much dil- 
ordered by grief, P. 195, N. 112. Sickens and dies, 
P. 198, 201. Her character, P. 202, &. Her conduct 
to the Puritans accounted for, P. 532, &c. 


Pp4 Engliſh 


Engliſh invade and ravage Scotland, P. 211. Wr | 


Proteſtant lords, P. 237. 
Epitaph on Elizabeth, P. 201, N. 116. 
Eſſex. See D'evreux, 
Exeter beſieged by revolters, P. 11. 
Exiles. See Puritans. 
Exorciſt, Darrel, a pretended one, detefted, P. 528, 


Famine in London, P. 163. 

Fines on great men, P. 15. 

Fox John, his retirement, P. 477, N. 74. Death and cha- 
rater, P. 50g, 510. 

Francis I. (King of France) his death and character, P. 5, 
N. 3. 

Francis II. (King of France) dies, P. 240; 

Frobiſher Sir Martin, falls before Breſt, P. 162. 


Gardiner Stephen, Biſhop of Winton, a determined foe to 
Proteſtantiſm, P. 374. Impriſoned, P. 376. Ejected, 
P. 399. Re-inſtated and made chancellor, P. 410. His au- 
dacity, P. 417. Particular account of his death and cha- 
racter, P. 440, N. 53. 

Garter, order of, altered, P. 402, N. 25. 

Geneva Bible deſcribed, P. 483, N. 77. 

Gilpin Bernard becomes a Proteſtant, and why, P. 381. 
Dies, P. 501. His character, Ibid. 


Godwyn Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, his deatn 


and character, P. 5 16, N. 94. 
Goſpellers, a ſect, deſcribed, P. 390. 
Gowry, the Earl of executed, P. 320. 


Gowry, the conſpiracy of, P. 362, &c. Ruin of the fa- 


mily, P. 365. 
Gray Lady Jane, crowned, P. 24. Dethroned, P. 25. 
Gray, Lady Catharine, her misfortunes, P. 58, 
Greenvillg 


„ — 


Greenville Sir Richard, his valour and death, P. 154, 155. 
Grindall Edmond, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dies, P. 500. 
His character, P. 501. 


Hacket William, executed, P. 517. 
Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, cured by Carden, P. 
219, N.8. 
Hartgill murthered by Lord Stourton, P. 40, N. 29. 
Hatton Sir Chriſtopher, his death and character, P. 153, 
N. 84. 
Havre de Grace retaken by France, P. 60. 
Hebrides, attempt to civilize them, P. 368. The people 
ſavage, P. 369. 
Henry VIII. of England plans a marriage to unite England 
| and Scotland, P. 208. 
| Henry II. of France dies, P. 231. 
Henry IV, of France changes his faith, P. 160, 
Hepburn. See Bothwell. 
High-commiſſion court firſt eſtabliſhed, P. 465. 
Holidays, P. 376, N. 4. 
Hooker Richard, ſome account of him, P. 521, 522. 
Hooper Dr. John, Biſhop of Gloceſter, the father of Puri- 


| taniſm, P. 395, 396, N. 18. 


| 


F _ — 


James Stuart born, P. 261. Baptized, P. 262, N. 37. 
Takes the government of Scotland into his hands, P. 307. 
Confined at Ruthven, 318. His rational benevolence, 
P. 325, N. 69. Pacified as to his mother's death, P. 328. 
His ſpirited conduct, P. 335. Marries Anne of Denmark, 

P. 337. Has powerful friends in the court of Elizabeth, | 

P. 368. Becomes King of Great Britain, P. 370. | 

Jeſuits, their diſpute with the ſecular prieſts, P. 197, N. 113. 

| Jewel, ( 
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Joon] John, Biſhop of Sarum, dies, P. 486. His character, 
* Ibid. © 

Incloſures occaſion many inſurrections, P. 390. 

Inſolence of the French in Scotland, P. 216. Of Biſhop 
Bonner, P. 392. Of the Papiſts in 1688, P. 511. 

Interview between Mary of Guiſe and Edward VI. P. 218, 
N. 7. 

Ireland, its ſtate, P. 89. Revenue, P. go. Pacified, P. 112, 
152. Unquiet, P. 174. Reduced by Lord Montjoy, 
P. 193, 196. 


Kirkaldie William, of the Grange, plundered, P. 235, N. 19. 
Defends the caſtle of Edinburgh, P. 295. Taken and put 
to death, P. 303. His character, Ibid. N. 60. 

Knox John, his outſet in life, P. 229, N. 16. His violence, 


P. 250. His converſation with his queen, P. 250, N. 29. 
Dies, 301. 


Lancaſter James, a ſucceſsful marine adventurer, P. 163. 
Land- tax projected in Scotland, P. 221, Fails, P. 222, N. 12. 
Latimer Hugh, Biſhop of Worceſter, his ſermons, P. 385, 
386, 387. Tried for hereſy, convicted, and burnt, P. 
438, 439- h 

Leith fortified, P. 233. Beſieged by the Engliſh, P. 237. 
Evacuated, P. 239. 

Lenox, Matthew Stuart Earl of, becomes regent of Scot- 
land, P. 292. Slain at Stirling, P. 297. 

Leſlie Norman falls gallantly in battle, P. 223. 

Lindfay Sir David dies, P. 538. His character and works, 
Ibid. N. 107. 

Liturgy ſettled by the Reformers, P. 384. Reviewed by 
Bucer, &c. P. 397. Altered, P. 402. Gives place to the 
Latin ſervice, P. 420. Finally reſtored by Elizabeth, 
P, 481. | | | : 

London, 


London, diſturbances there in 1595, P. 164. 
Lord lieutenants of counties firſt appointed, P. 13. 
Lottery, one in 1569, P. 76, N. 47. 


Maclean Sir Laughlan, his preſaged fall, P. 357, N. 84. 

Mar Ear! of, becomes Regent of Scotland, P. 297. Dies, 
P. 300. ; 

Martyr Peter, at Oxford, P. 379. Expelled by Mary, P. 415. 

Martyrs for the reformation numbered, P. 454, 455. 

Mary the daughter of Henry VIII. diſguſted, P. 17. Treated 
harſhly and abſurdly, P. 401, N. 24. Set aſide, P. 21. 
Mounts the Engliſh throne, P. 25. Ungrateful and bigot- 
ted, P. 27. Marries, P. 30. Suppoſes herelf pregnant, 
P. 31. Diſappointed, P. 33. III treated, Ibid. N. 25. 
Unjuſt, P. 40. Dies, her character, P. 45. 

Mary Queen of Scots ſent when ſix years old to France, P. 7. 
215. Her beauty, P. 55, N. 39. Quits France with 
regret, P. 241. Her reception in Scotland, P. 242, 
N. 22. Particulars of her marriage, P. 254, N. 32. 
Stolen by Bothwell and married, P. 272. Yields at Car- 
berrie, P. 275. Defeated at Langſide, P. 281. Takes 
refuge in England, P. 71, N. 282. Accuſed of ſlaying 
her huſband, P. 72. III defended, Ibid. Writes angrily 
to Elizabeth, P. 123. Reſigns her rights to her ſon James 
P. 111, 277. Severely reprimands him, P. 326. Tried 
and condemned to death, P. 126, 127. Her intrepidity 
and fall, P. 131, 132, 133, Her Latin prayer, P. 132, 
N. 74. 

Mary of Guiſe becomes Regent of Scotland, P. 220. Her 
imprudence, P. 231, N. 17. She fortifies Leith, P. 233. 
Dies, P. 237. 

Maſs reſtored, P. 420. Finally aboliſhed by Elizabeth, P. 461. 

Maſſacre of Paris, P. 85. 

Mills Walter burnt in Scotland, P. 542. 


Monopolies 
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Monopolies reduced, P. 194. | 
Monks lain at Pinkie, P. z. 

Morton Eafl of, made regent of Scotland, P. zol. Reſigns, 
P. 307. Regains his power, P. 30g. His cruelty, P. 310. 
Condemned and executed, P. 314. 

Moſs-troppers, their names, P. 348, N. 79. 

Mountjoy Lord, chidden, P. 156, N. 87. Subdues the re- 
bellious Iriſh, P. 196. 

Murray Lord James. See Stuart. 

Murray a land liable to be plundered, P. 467 N. 26. 

Murray the Earl of, murthered, P. 341, N. 77. 

Murthers, P. 16, N. 12. 

Muſſelburgh. See Pinkie. 


Norfolk Duke of, his vaſt eſtate, P. 28, N. 21. 

. Norfolk Duke of, plots with Mary of Scots and is impri- 
ſoned, P. 74, 82. Beheaded, P. 8;. 

Numbers of victims to Mary I. 's bigotry, P. 454, 455. Of 
victims to French inhumanity, &c. Ibid. N. 62. Of recu- 
ſants at Elizabeth's acceſſion, P. 464. 


Oak of reformation, p. 1 

Octavians, their hade in Scotland, P. 350. Retire with 
credit, P. 355. 

OfNeile Shan or John, his a, 70 

ONeile. See Tyrone. 

Ordination of biſhops occaſions a controverſy, P. 710 

O*Rourke Bryan executed, P. 1 52, N. 83. 

Oxford black aſſize, P. 94. Libraries plundered, P. 399, 
N. 21. 


Page, a printer, loſes his hand, P. 100. 
Parker Matthew, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dies, P. 491. 
His character and poetry, P. 492, 493. 
| | Parliament's 
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Parliament's abject condukt when dam treated, P. 259. 
499, 511, 518. 

Parr Catharine, her death and character, P. 7, N. 4. 

Parſons. See Campion. 

Penry John harſhly treated, P. 5 20. 

Percy Henry, Earl of Northumberland, kills himſelf, P. 121, 
and why, Ibid. N. 70. 

Perfidy of the French court, P. 225. 

Perne Dr. Andrew, ſlain by a jeſt, P. 529, N. 102. 

Perrot Sir John, pacifies Ireland, P. 112. Impriſoned, P. 158. 
Dies, P. 159. His character, Ibid. N. 89. 

Perſecution of Proteſtants commences, P. 434. Particulars, 
P. 435, 436, 437, 442, 443, 450, &c. 

Perth, riots there, P. 229. 

Philip II. of Spain weds Mary I. P. 3o. Treats her ill, 
P. 33, N. 25. Loſes his fleets, P. 144, 156, 170, 174, 
173. 

Pinkie, battle of, P. 214. 

Pole Cardinal, appointed legate to England, P. 418. Ar- 
rives and reconciles the Engliſh to the church of Rome, P. 
428, Dies, P. 455. His character, Ibid. N. 63. 

Popery, ſevere laws againſt it, P. 120, 475. 

Predeſtination, diſputes about it l by the Lambeth ar- 
ticles, P. 526, 527. . 

Prelates of Mary I. kindly treated, P: 463, 464. | 

Preſents on the baptiſm of Prince Henry of Scotland, P. 346, 
N. 77. 

Prodigies, P. 26, N. 20. P. 105, N. 63. 

Propheſyings, P. 486. Suppreſſed, P. 490. 

Proteſtants diſagree, P. 378. Ibid. N. 8. P. 415, N. 36. 

Pſalms verſified, and by whom, P. 382, 383. Specimens 
from Sternhold, P. 392, N. 16. 

Puritans, account of them, P. 80. Lead the parliament, 
P. 86. Impriſoned, P. 136. Strengthened by returning 

| exiles, 
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exiles, P. 472. Hated by Elizabeth, P. 474. Abhor the 
Apocrypha, P. 476. Various in dreſs, P. 478. Their 
diſtreſs on account of the cap and ſurplice, P. 479.. Si. 
lenced, P. 480. Separate from the epiſcopal church, 
P. 481. Interrupted, P. 482. Their favorite Bible, P. 
483, N. 77. Abhor organs, &c. P. 488, N. 80. Peti- 
tion the commons in vain, P. 506, 50%. Print ſatirical 
books, P. 513, N. 93. 


Raid. See Ruthven. 

Reformation, progreſs of it in England, P. 375, 376, 377, 
Kc. 384. 4 | 

Reformers. See Proteſtants. . 

Ridley Nicholas, Biſhop of London, ern the plundering 
of Cambridge, P. 391. 

Ring, anecdote of Elizabeth's, P. 199. Poem on one, P. 
251, N. 30. 

Rizzio David, account of him, P. 252. Ibid. N. 31. Aſſaſ- 
finated, P. 258, 259. 

Ruthven Lord, one of Rizzio's aſſaſſins though ſick, p. 259. 
N. 36. Raid of Ruthven, P. 316. 


Sandys Dr. Edwyn, Archbiſhop of York. His death and 
character, P. 513. 

Scandal, P. 80, N. 50. 

Scots defeated at Pinkie, P. 3. Aided by Elizabeth, P. 51. 


IIl-treated by France, P. 217, N. 6. Aſſociate againſt 
Bothwell, P. 273. 


Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, ſlain, P. 97. 

Seymour Edward, Marquis of Hertford, created Duke of 

Somerſet and Protector, P. 1. Defeats the Scots, P. 3, 
Diſinherits his eldeſt ſon, Ibid. N. 1. Proſecutes his brother 
the Admiral by attainder, P. 8, 9. His ſacrilegious pro- 
ceeding, P. 14, N. 11. Beheaded, P. 19. 
| | Seymour 
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Seymour Sir Thomas, Lord Sudley, forms deſigns on the 
Lady Elizabeth, P. 4, N. 2. Tried and executed, P. 10. 
Character, &c. Ibid. N. 6. 


Somerſet. See Seymour. 


Spaniards maſſacred in Ireland, P. 102. Defeated by Lord 
- Montjoy, P. 193. 

Spiritual courts reſtrained, P. 530. 

St. Andrew's Prior of. See Stuart. 


Stirling caſtle ſurprized by Queen Mary's party, P. 297. 


Storie Dr. John, his well-merited fate, P. 79, N. 49. 

Stourton Lord. See Hartgill. 

St. Paul's ſpire burnt, P. 55, N. 38. 

Strickland unſucceſsfully attacks the Liturgy, P. 485. 

Stuart Matthew. See Lenox. 

Stuart Henry. See Darnley. 

Stuart James, See Arran. 

Stuart Lord James, Prior of St. Andrew's, defends Fife, 
P. 235. Oppoſes Mary's marriage and is exiled, P. 253. 
Returns on the death of Rizzio, P. 258, 259. Made Earl 
of Murray, P. 246. And regent of Scotland, P. 278. 
Defeats the friends of Queen Mary at Langſide, P. 281. 
Murthered, P. 289. His character, P. 291, N. 52. 

Stubbes loſes his right hand, P. gg. 

Stukely Thomas, his ſtory and fall, P. 97, N. 57. 

Sunday ſports attacked, P. 525. 


Taverner Richard dies; his eccentric ſermon, P. 494. 


Thuanus, his character of the Scottiſh regent, P. 291, 


N. 52. | 
Titles, quaint to controverſial books, P. 513, N. z. 
Torture aboliſhed, P. 115. 
Trinity College in Dublin founded, P. 157. 
Tyrone Hugh, Earl of, ſubmits, P, 152, Aſſumes the title 
of O*Neile, P. 162. 


Vane 
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Vane executed, P. 10 

Vere Sir Francis, his conduct as to a challenge, 7. 192, 
N. 110. 

Verſes on Admiral Seymour, P. 10, N. 6. Prophetic, P. 12, 
N. 8. By Elizabeth, P. 36, N. 26. P. 37, N.27. On 
Mary I. P. 46. On the loſs of Calais, P. 42, N. 31. By 

Dr. Pulleyne, P. 63, N. 42. On Bonner, P. 76, N. 47. 
On Stukely, P. 97, N. 57. By a Spaniard, and Elizabeth's 
anſwer, P. 193, N. 62. On Montzeur's departure, P. 107, 
N. 64. On William Parry, P, 120, N. 69. By Mary of 
Scots at her death, P. 13a, N. 74. On Drake and 

Doughty, P. 165, N. 93. On a knight of Cales, P. 170, 
N. 96. By Elizabeth on her alarms, P. 204, N. 120. 
On Elizabeth, P. 201, N. 116. On a ring, P. 25 1, N. 30. 
On a gallows, P. 295, N. 54. On Popery, P. 372, N. 2. 
By Biſhop Corbet, P. 383, N. 12. Of Lord Sudley, P. 
387, N. 14. By Sternhold, P. 392, N. 16. By Dr. Tie, 
P. 406, N. 28. On St. Nicholas“ eve, P. 408, N. 31. 
On Queen Catharine, P. 419, N. 38. On Biſhop Gar- 
diner, P. 440, N. 53. On religion, P. 443, N. 54. On 

Hieruſalem, P. 472, N. 69. By Archbiſhop Parker, P. 
492, 493. By Lady Pembroke, Ibid. N. 82. On Solo- 
mon's Song, P. 531, N. 104. By Marſton, Ibid. By 
Lindſay, P. 5 38, N. 107. 


Wallingham Sir Francis, his death and charger, P. N 84 

Warwick. See Dudley. I ; 

Whitgift John becomes Archbiſhop of Canterbury, P. 502. 
Severe, P. 503. Reftrains printing and ſchools, P. 507, 508. 

Witchcraft, P. 337, N. 74. P. 339, 340, 356. 

Witch-diſcoverer, P. 356, N. 83. 

Witches claſſed with Puritans, P. 515. 
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